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Arr. I.—Histoire des Sectes Religieuses qui depuis le Com- 
mencement du Siecle dernier jusgu’d € Epoque actuelle, sont 
nées, se sunt modifiées, se sont éleintes dans les quatre parties du 
Monde. Par M. Grégoire, ancien Evéque de Blois, Membre 
de l'Institut, &c. 2 tom. Svo. Paris. 

HIS work is characteristic of its author. It bears ample proofs 
of his frankness and benevolence, as well as of his inconsis- 
tency and enormous prejudices, political and religious, of his weak 
judgment and warm heart. M. Gregoire was not in favour with 

Buonaparte, though he published some remarks upou the state of 

the Roman Catholics in Ireland, (the Slavery of the Whites he 

called it,) which were hardly exceeded in falsehood and effrontery 
by any diatribe from the Imperial, or Radical, or Whig press. 

The present volumes were seized by the police (like Madame de 

Staél’s ‘ Germany’) and suppressed; in both cases the suppression 

seems to have proceeded more from personal ill-will than the ap- 

prehension of any possible injury to the imperial government from 
such books. They were returned to the author after the restoration 
of the Bourbons. 
A Protestant called Langius, M. Gregoire tells us, published a 
phical sketch of the Empire of Orthodoxy, which, accord- 
ing to him, is bounded on the east by Fanaticism, and on the west 
by Pseudo-Orthodoxy. ‘The empire is composed of three confe- 
derated kingdoms, called Hlumination, Justification and Renova- 
tion, and the author enters into a detailed statistic account of each. 

‘The river of Orthodoxy, which runs through the three kingdoms, 

rises from different sources in Sinai, ‘Thabor, and the Mount of 

Olives, and discharges itself into the Pacific Sea, opposite to the 

Island of the Blessed. ‘This reminds us of a map of the Land of 

‘ender, so called in the translation of Clelia, (« an excellent 
new romance’ one hundred and fifty years ago,) written by the 
exquisite pen of Monsieur de Scudery, with the Lake of Indif- 
ference, the Sea of Enmity, and the three cities of Tender upon 

Inclination, Tender upon Esteem, and Tender upon Gratitude.’ 

John Bunyan should have designed maps of this kind to illustrate 

his Pilgrim’s Progress and his Holy War. These are devices which 

would explain nothing so clearly as the prejudices of the designer. 

But there are parts both of literary and ecclesiastical history which 
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might be greatly elucidated by genealogical trees,* and the histo- 
rians of heresy, from Epiphanius downward, might have assisted 
themselves as well as their readers by introducing them. In the 
present instance, if M. Gregoire had formed one, however incor- 
rectly, it would have suggested to him some kind of method, in 
which his book is now utterly defective. The different sects are 
arranged neither with any relation to each other, nor chronologi- 
eally, nor geographically, nor even in alphabetical order, (the easi- 
est and laziest of all modes of arrangement,) but with as little me- 
thod or connection as the phs ina newspaper, 

If. the Ex-Bishop of Blois, in imitation of Langius, had con- 
structed a map of the Land of Heterodoxy, they who are really 
acquainted with the ground might smile at some of the positions 
which would have been found there. He informs us, for mstance, 
that the belief of the existing English church bears no resemblance 
whatever to that of Cranmer, Parker, and Laud; that the present 
dissenters, though enemies to the clergy, make common cause 
with them against the Catholics; that one of the great theological 
disputes which have recently occurred in England, related to the re- 
form of the Athanasian creed, and that @ cette discussion se rat- 
tache la controverse Blagdonienne entre le Curé de Blagdon, prés 
de Bristol, et Miss Hannah More. With equal accuracy he desig- 
nates one of the distinguished advocates of Calvinism as /e poéte 
Sir Richar Hill, Baronnet ; and informs us that Mr. Wilberforce 
js a disciple of Methodism, and has defended its principles in his 

writings. M. Gregoire has fallen into these errors by writing upon 
subjects with which he is very imperfectly acquainted; there are 
others into which he has. been misled by his imperfect knowledge 
of. English. For example, he accuses Robert Robinson, the 
Baptist-historias, of saying that the whole life of Bossuet was no- 
thing but a.torrent of iniquity: (et dont la vie entire n'est qu'un 
torrent @iniquité.) Upon referring to the original the words prove 
to, be these: ‘ nothing stopped his career; he rolled on, a mighty 
‘torrent of mischief, driving all beforehim.’ This misrepresentation 
of Robinson’s words has clearly arisen from misapprehending 
‘them. In another iustance he appears to have followed some faith- 
less translation: speaking of Wesley’s Primitive Physic, he quotes 
the following prescription as bizarre—Pour guérir une colique 
venleuse, prenez une femme saine, et tatez-la tous les jours: remede 
éprouvé par mon pere. The easy but singular substitution of tatez- 


* We have seen them in convents, upon a large scale, applied to monastic history. 
The hint was perhaps taken from a passage in the works of St. Antoninus of Florence : 
~_Quemadmod lum arbor una est in radice et trunce, multiplex autem in ramis et fructibus, 
qui tamen humorem. et vigorem habent a radice et trunco, ita status: monachalis in Occi- 
dente unus est, ab wno Patre derivans, a radice Regule Benedicti habens vigorem. 
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ta for tetet-la might be ascribed to the printer, if it were not evi- 
_ dent that M. Gregoire could not have had the original work before 
him; because the remedy of human milk is advised by Wesley for 
consumption, and not for colic. It seems to have been prescribed 
as commonly in former times as asses-milk is now. Baxter tells us 
that he used it four months, and was somewhat repaired by it; and 
it was the last remedy which was ordered for the merciless Alva. 
The account of Methodism is equally superficial and inaccurate. 
The author has chiefly followed Lackington, and seems not to 
have known that Lackington, after he was reconciled to the Me- 
thodists, published a retractatiou of the work which is here relied on. 
The letter. purporting to be written by Wesley at the age of eighty- 
one, to a lady of twenty-three, is also given, without any doubt 
being implied of its authenticity. The letter is in itself so grossly 
incredible, that M. Gregoire ought to have seen its falsehood; and, 
in point of fact, it is known to be a forgery, by the avowal of the 
person who forged it. eciita 

The sectarians of whom M. Gregoire speaks with most indul- 
gence are the Quakers. This partiality towards them arises from 
the honourable manner in which they contributed to the abolition 
of the Slave Trade; the aid which he has contributed to the same 
cause being the redeeming part of his public life. ‘This sympathy 
induces him to sum up the character of the society by saying, that 
if the title of Primitive Christians, which they claim, cannot be 


allowed them on the score of their belief, they have some right to it 
on account of their morals; and that among all Christian sects, 
theirs appears to be one of these which, being characterized by the 


greatest integrity in the conduct of the members, are at the same 
time a model and areproach to others. The account which he has 
given of them is vague and desultory, scarcely touching upon their 
history, and not attempting to trace or account for the gradual but 
great change which they have undergone. When he describes the 
works at Coalbrookdale as their-creation, be imputes to the spirit 
of Quakerism what has been produced by the spirit of trade; and 
when he characterizes that district as a tract ou les bonnes murs, 
le travail et Caisance ont fixé leur séjour, he shows how little he is 
acquainted with the state of morals and domestic comforts in ma- 
nufacturing or mining countries. ' 
M. Gregoire is not more accurate in saying jamais une Quaker- 
esse ne fut marchaude de modes; for Quakers there are, both 
male aud female, who deal in such ps and vanities without 
scruple and without reprehension. Nay there are some who have 
traded in guns and gunpowder, so difficult is it for any sect to sepa- 
rate itself from the general-concerns of that society wherewith it 
is surrounded. The spirit’ of the age has acted upon them with 
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better effect in exciting a desire for intellectual improvement, and 
the Quakers of the present time have not only their chemists and 
naturalists, who hold a high rank among their contemporaries, but 
their poets also. If some of these betray no marks of their pro- 
fession, the poems of Bernard Barton bear the decided stamp of 
Quakerism, and are equally honourable to the society and to the in- 
dividual. Some of his pieces are written directly upon the princi- 
ples of the community to which he belongs, such as the stanzas on 
Silent Worship, the Quaker’s Burial Ground, and the poem enti- 
tled Napoleon, in which he takes occasion, from the character of 
that merciless destroyer, to inculcate the opinions of the Quakers 
concerning the unlawfulness of war. But all his compositions 
breathe the same pure and religious spirit. One little piece we shall 
quote to justify the terms of commendation in which we have 
spoken of this writer, by exemplifying his merits: though written 
with a Quaker’s views and feeling, its beauty will be felt by Chris- 
tians of every denomination. 


* THE POOL OF BETHESDA. 


I. 

Around Bethesda’s healing wave, 
Waiting to hear the rustling wing 
Which spoke the Angel nigh, who gave 

Its virtue to that holy spring, 
With patience, and with endued, 
Were seen the gather’d multitude. 
Il. 

Among them there was one, whose eye 
Had often seeu the waters stirr'd; 
Whose heart had often heav'd the sigh, 
The bitter sigh, of hope deferr’d; 

Beholding, while he suffer’d on, 
The healing virtue given—and gone! 


III. 
No power had he; no friendly aid 
To him its timely succour brought; 
But, while his coming he delay’d, 
Another won the boon he sought ;— 
Until tHe Saviour’s love was shown, 
Which heal’d him by a word alone ! 


IV. 
Had they who watch’d and waited there 
Been conscious who was passing by, 
With oe anxious care 
Would they have sought his pityi : 
And crav'd, with fervency 
His Power Divine to them whole! 
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But habit and tradition sway'd 

Their minds to trust to sense alone ; 
They only hoped the Angel's aid ; 

While in their presence stood, unknown, 
A greater, mightier far than he, 
With power from every pain to free. 


VI. 
Bethesda’s pool has lost its power ! 
No Angel, by his glad descent, 
Dispenses that diviner dower 
ich with its healing waters went. 
But He, whose word surpass’d its wave, 
Is still omnipotent to save. 


Vil. 
And what that fountain once was found, 
Religion’s outward forms remain— 
With living virtue only crown’d 
While their first freshness they retain ; 
Only replete with power to cure 
When, Spirit-stirr’d, their source is pure ! 
Yet are there who this truth confess, 
Who know how little forms avail ; 
But whose protracted helplessness 
Confirms the impotent’s sad tale ; 
Who, day by day, and year by year, 
As emblems of his lot appear. 


IX. 
hear the sounds of life and love, 
Which tell the visitant is nigh ; 
They see the troubled waters move, 
Whose touch alone might health supply ; 
But, weak of faith, infirm of will, 
Are powerless, helpless, hopeless still ! 


X. 
Saviour! thy love is still the same 
As when that healing word was spoke ; 
Still in thine all-redeeming name 
Dwells power to burst the strongest yoke ! 
O! be that power, that love display’d, 
Help those—whom Tuov alone canst aid !” 
pp- 182—185. 
The information which M. Gregoire has brought together con- 
cerning the lish sects, is brief, maccurate, and altogether un- 
satisfactory. hat he says of the minor sectarians in Scotland is 
chiefly taken from Sir John Sinelair’s Statistical Account. 
a3 ve 
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have been as evanescent as they were numerous. ‘ Particular 
countries,’ say the joint-historians of the Dissenters, ‘ have their 
endemical diseases. The plague has from time immemorial ra- 
vaged Egypt; the yellow fever is the scourge of the West Indies ; 
and goitres afflict and disfigure the inhabitants of the Alps. A 
malady of the soul similar to the last seems to be the curse of Scot- 
land. An excessive zeal for little things, like an enormous wen, 
has with but, perhaps, one exception, disfigured every sect that 
has arisen in that country; and, drawing away the vital energy 
which should have communicated strength, weakened its spiritual 
powers. To ascertain the cause would be important, as it might 
operate as a preventive in future; but it is certainly a striking 
arcu in the Scotch character ; and if it could be purged by 
llebore, the whole produce of Anticyra could not be purchased 
at a price too high.’ This is at least as applicable to the first Pu- 
ritans, whom these writers eulogize so highly, as to the Scotch. 
The truth is, that the minor sects in Scotland have mostly originated 
in craziness, and left as few traces behind them as the Muggleto- 
nians in England ; and that since Scotland, by the joint operation 
of church discipline and parochial education, was reclaimed from a 
state hardly less barbarous than that of Ireland at present, secta- 
rianism has not prospered there. Neither Quakers, nor Moravians, 
nor Methodists have met with any success in Scotland. The 
church has been too efficient to leave room for interlopers, and the 
soil suffers no weeds but its own, The few schisms of modern 
rowth have related to points of church government, and originated 
in that sort of temper which is provoked by an election or a law- 
suit. Fanaticism in that country bas spent itself, and the deadlier 
venom of infidelity is now at work. 

Concerning the Dunkers, the Shakers, the followers of the all- 
friend Jemima, and other wild sects in America, M. Gregoire com- 
municates nothing but what is well known in England from books 
of travels, and the common sketches, or dictionaries, of religious 
opinions, which are in every person’s hand. He tells us indeed of 
an Irishman who, under the inexplicable name of Shady Iland, 
preached at Boston, and held all his meetings at night, without 
candles, because, he said, he was the light, and all other light was 
useless where he was present. Such a preacher, whether knave or 
madman, or both, was soon silenced, by the proper interference of 
the magistrates. He has not noticed the dancing Quakers, who 
reject marriage, nor has he mentioned the new religious exercise of 
jerking. ‘Zhe Jerks are not confined to a peculiar sect, or order, 
Tike spinning, quaking, and jumping. They ate described by an 


eye-witness who believes that they are permitted by the Almighty 
as a means for awakening and convincing the unconverted. 
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. © 1 had heard,’ says Lorenzo Dow, ‘ of the jerks, or jerking exercise, 
- which appeared first near Knoxville, in August, 1804, to the great 
alarm of the people. As I doubted the reports, I set out to see for 
myself. In February, 1805, I preached in Knoxville to hundreds 
more than could get into the Court-House, the Governor being pre- 
sent; about 150 appeared to have the jerking exercise. 1 thence rode 
eighteen miles to hold a night-meeting, and had about twenty Quakers 
among my hearers; but their usual stillness was interrupted, for about 
a dozen of them had the jerks, as powerful as I had seen, even to 
making them grunt. I have seen all denominations of religion exer- 
cised with the jerks ; gentleman and lady, black and white, young and 
old, without exception. I passed a meeting-house, where I observed 
the undergrowth had been cut away for a camp-meeting, and from fifty 
to an hundred saplins were left, breast-high, on purpose for the people 
who were jerked to hold by. I observed where they had held on, they 
had kicked up the earth, as a horse stamping does. A Presbyterian 
minister told me, that while he was preaching the day before, some had 
the jerks, and a young man from North Carolina attempted to mimic 
them, and was soon seized with them; being ashamed, he attempted to 
mount his horse and be off; but his foot jerked so that he could not put 
it into the stirrup ; and when he was helped on, he could not sit alone.’ 


The author of a sensible book (printed in America) called ‘ Me- 
thodist Errors, or Friendly Christian Advice to those Methodists who 
indulge in extravagant emotions and bodily exercise,’ after quoting 
the foregoing passage from the journal of a fellow preacher, asks 
if this jerking is not ‘ ascribable solely to the influence of that same 
Evil Spirit, who loves to be preseut in every revival to disparage 
the work of God? It is perfectly explicable without any diabo- 
lical intervention. ‘The same cause which always renders yawning 
contagious, laughing frequently so, and stuttering sometimes, 
would produce imitation of this, or any other convulsive movement, 
when it was once begun, especially when any enthusiastic notion 
was attached to it, and the imagination prepared to expect it, and 
to partake its influence. 

tis curious to observe how that peculiar disease which religious 
enthusiasm produces varies its type, and becomes endemic in 
whatever form it happens first to break out. Among the early 
Quakers it brought on that tremulous agitation from which their po- 
pular designation was given them. Among the early Methodists it 
manifested itself in convulsions. The Welch enthusiasts jump ; and 
when the American ones began to jerk, the falling epidemic, 
which before had been the prevailing influenza among them, seems 
to have been suspended, Falling was one of the circumstances 
which usually characterized the Camp Meetings. These remark- 
able assemblies, which some madmen, in opposition to the regular 
body of Methodists, are endeavouring to introduce here arose 
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in America as much from convenience, or indeed necessity, as from 
inclination. When persons from all parts, far and near, were in- 
vited to a preaching and a Sacrament in some central part of a 
wild and thinly-peopled country, they collected in numbers too 
large to be accommodated by any such neighbourhood as the woods 
could afford. It is said that hospitality was not wanting, but that, 
on the contrary, all that brotherly kindness could do was done, pub- 
lic and private houses being opened, and free invitations given to all 
who chose to enter. This, however, could not suffice when from 
ten to twenty thousand persons were collected, and moreover the 
people, we are told, ‘ were unwilling to suffer any interruption in 
their devotions; they formed an attachment to the place where they 
were continually seeing so many careless sinners receiving their first 
impressions, and so many deists constrained to call on the formerly 
despised name of Jesus. They conceived a sentiment like what 
Jacob felt in Bethel—Surely the Lord is in this place! This is 
none other but the house of God, and this is the gate of Heaven.’ 
There is a description in Ovid not inapplicable to such a meet- 
ing. 
* Plebs venit, ac virides passim disjecta per herbas 
Potat, et accumbit cum pare quisque 
Sub Jove pars durat; pauci tentoria ponunt; 
Sunt quibus e ramo frondea facta casa est. 
Pars ibi pro rigidis calamos statuere columnis, 
Desuper extentas imposuere togas.’ 


The waggons are wanting in this picture, some hundreds of which 
are sometimes brought together ata Camp Meeting, whole families 
coming from a distance of 80 or 100 miles, sleeping in them, 
and bringing their provisions. ‘Tents, waggons, carts, carriages 
of all kinds, and horses, are drawn up in a circle or square, or 
arranged more irregularly and with more ae effect, ac- 
cording to the nature of the ground, and the humour of the parties. 
Pulpits are. erected, and the preaching goes on day and night 
for three or four days, more than an hundred preachers bemg 
sometimes collected. ‘To give youa more just conception of this 
work,’ says one of the actors in such scenes, ‘ suppose the Camp 
illuminated with candles on the trees, waggons, and at the tents; 
persons falling down and carried out of the crowd by those next 
them, and taken to some convenient place where prayer is made 
for them, and some psalm or hymp, suitable to the occasion, sung. 
If they speak, what they say is attended to, being very solemn and 
affecting; many are struck under such exhortations. But if they do 
not recover soon, praying and singing are continued alternately, and 
sometimes a minister exhorts over them; for generally a large 
group of people collect and stand around, paying attention to 
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prayer, and joining in singing. Now suppose twenty of these 
-groups; a minister engaged in preaching to a large congregation 
in the middle, some mourning, some rejoicing, and great solemnity 
in every countenance, and you will form some imperfect idea of 
this extraordinary work. Opposers call this confusion! But in any 
of these parties employment for the mind may be found. The work 
being engaging, persons subsist with less sleep and food than at 
The symptoms are thus described. Persons of all ages, (child- 
ren of eight years old!) of all colours, conditions and denomina- 
tions, by scores and hundreds (at some meetings more than a thou-_ 
sand cases have occurred) fall to the ground. Some feel the crisis 
approaching, ‘ their hearts swell, their nerves relax, and in an in- 
stant they become motionless and speechless, but generally retain 
their senses. It comes upon others like an electric shock, felt in 
the great arteries of the arms or thighs; the body relaxes and falls 
motionless; the hands and feet become cold; and yet the pulse is 
as formerly, though sometimes rather slower. Some grow weak, so 
as not to be able to stand, but do not lose their speech altogether. 
They continue in that state from one hour to twenty-four. When 
they regain their speech, which comes to them gradually, they ex- 
press themselves commonly in the following manner—that they are 
great sinners, the vilest of the vile; and pray earnestly for mercy 
through Christ. Some think that there is mercy for all but them; 
that salvation through Christ is a wonderful salvation, but will not 
be applied to them. They often continue in this state several days. 
Many have not yet recovered, so that it is not certain that they will. 
Others recover in an hour, and speak of possessing salvation from 
sin. They have great gifts in prayer and exhortation, which they 
often perforin in an incredible manner. Indeed it is a miracle that 
a wicked and thoughtless sinner, who never could address himself to 
an audience before, should rise out of one of these fits, and con- 
tinue for the space of two hours recommending Christ as a Saviour, 
free, willing, and all sufficient.’ 
Another writer, who saw more than three hundred persons under 
the influence of this disease, describes it in some respects dif- 
ferently. ‘ Persons who fall,’ he says, ‘ are generally such as had 
manifested symptoms of the deepest impressions for some time be- 
fore. It is common to see them shed tears plentifully for about an 
hour. Immediately before they become totally powerless they are 
seized with a general tremor; and sometimes, though not often, 
they utter one or two piercing shrieks in the moment of falling. 
Persons in this situation are affected in different degrees: some- 
times, when unable to stand or sit, they have the use of their hands, 
and can converse with perfect composure. In other cases they ~ 
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unable to speak, the pulse becomes weak, and they draw a difficult 


breath, about once in a minute. In some instances their extremi- 
ties become cold, and pulsation, breathing, and all the signs of life 
forsake them for nearly an hour. Persons who have been in this 
situation have uniformly declared that they felt no bodily pain; that 
they had the entire use of their reason and reflection; and when re- 
covered they could relate every thing which had been said and done 
near them. From this it appears that their falling is neither com- 
mon fainting, nor a nervous affection. Indeed this strange. pheno- 
mienon appears to have taken every possible turn to baffle the con- 
jectures of those who are not willing to consider it as a supernatural 
work. Persons have sometimes fallen on their way to public wor- 
ship, and sometimes after they had arrived at home; and in some 
cases when they were pursuing their common business on their 
farms, or when retired for secret devotion. It was above observed 
that persons generally are seriously atfected for some time previous 
to their falling; in many cases, however, it is otherwise. umbers 
of thoughtless sinners have fallen as suddenly as if struck with 
lightning. Many professed infidels, and other vicious characters, 
have been arrested in this way; and sometimes at the moment 
when they were uttering blasphemies against this work.’ 

The question is worth considering, why no effects of this kind 
were produced during the great crisis of the Reformation, not even 
in the Low Countries, where such multitudes were assembled in 
the open field that many preachers were employed at the same 
time m addressing them, as at these Camp Meetings. The cause 
will probably appear to be, that, though the minds of the congre- 
gation were in a more inflamed state, the object of the preacher 
was different; it was rather to affect them as a party than. as 
individuals. He addressed himself not so much to their feelings 
as to their reason; not so much concerning their own sins as con- 
cerning the superstitions of their country. He made them perfectly 
contented with themselves as an enlightened and reformed people, 
the saints and the champions of the Lord, impatient to act in his 
cause, and ready to suffer for it, if they were called upon to bear 
testimony in prison or at the stake: and he worked up their indig- 
nation to the highest pitch against the gross and palpable abuses of 
a fraudulent and inhuman church. ‘The passions which he excited 
had therefore an outward direction, and broke out in those acts of 
enormity and riot which in many places made the Romanists ap- 

r to have the better cause: so seriously may the best be injured 
and intemperate supporters. 
_ A more interesting part.of M. Gregoire’s work relates to certain 
tsu the continent, whose adventures and even names have 
escaped the notice of our English heresiographers, He tells a 
‘ singular 
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_ singular tale of some’ Pietists from Denmark and the neighbouring 

countries, who, in the year 1734, resolved to fly from the contagious 
wickedness of the world, and for that purpose, embarking upon the 
Baltic, sailed towards the North in quest of some island, where, as 
in a Goshen of ‘their own, they might be safe. ‘They cruised in 
search of Paradise in a wrong latitude; and being bad sailors and 
soon sick of the da of the sea, were glad to land upon a small 
island near Stockholm, where they were permitted to settle, and 
where their descendants still subsist under the name of Skevi-kare, 
an appellation given them from a domain which they purchased. 
Religious zeal not unfrequently took this unexceptionable course in 
former times, seeking the free enjoyment of its own opinions 
abroad, when that liberty was denied at home. But these adven- 
tures were almost always ill-conducted ; and, except in New-Eng- 
land, they seem uniformly to have failed. 

The Hattemistes and Verschoristes, M. Gregoire tells us, are 
extinct. They existed in Holland, where, he says, they proved the 
truth of the saying, that if the Devil were to open a school in that 
country, he would find disciples. ‘They are accused of having 
taught that all sins are imaginary; and that if there be a real sin, it 
consists in believing that any thing is sinful. How easily are the 
grossest calumnies founded upon mistakes or misrepresentations, 
and how readily are they credited by uncharitable minds! ‘The 
very people who are thus calumniated held as a maxim, that God 
punishes men not for their sins, but by them. ‘They seem, in fact, 
to have been pious Fatalists, who advanced dangerous subtieties, 
but lived innocently, and deduced from erroneous premises the 
useful conclusion, that in all things it is our duty to submit with 
willing resignation to the divine pleasure, and that our chief aim 
should be to preserve the soul in tranquillity. They were called 
Hebrews also, because the Verschoristes held that the study of that 
language was necessary for all Christians. It is curious that most 
of the persons who held this notion, and applied themselves in 
consequence to the study of Hebrew, were women. 

The Rhinsburghers, or Collegians, who sprang up in the same 
country, are also extinct. They seem to have resembled that sect 
of ‘ Freethinking Christians’ which has separated from the church 
for the mere sake of separation, holding all its doctrines, but re- 
jecting all discipline. No other profession was required from the 
members than a belief that Christ is the Messiah, and that the 
Scriptures are inspired. ‘They allowed of no priests; any member 
(women alone excepted) might preach and expound in their 
meetings, which were held in what they called Colleges of Piety. 
At one time they had formed eighteen of these in different towns. 
Some of them, from the rea, nosed which was given, ran into 

enthusiasm, 
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enthusiasm, and delivered their own dreams as revelations: but 
the sect had no principle of cohesion, and its members gradually 
dropt off, some, who wisely felt ‘ the weight of too much liberty,’ 
joining better regulated communities,and others borne away like 
chaff upon the stream of infidelity. The Society, or Genoot-schap 
Christo-Sacrum, which was founded at Delft by an old burgomaster 
of that town, in the first year of the present century, resembled these 
Collegians in the terms of admission; its object, however, was very 
different, being the ambitious one of uniting Christians of all 
opinions in one catholic society. From four members, with which 
it began, it increased to three thousand in the single town of Delft, 
where they had a handsome church, and published certain works 
in furtherance of their views. 

The ex-bishop has not included among the Dutch varieties the 
inhabitants of Broek near Amsterdam, which Mr. Forbes (the 
author of the Oriental Memoirs) describes as the most singular 
and whimsical place he ever beheld. When he visited Holland, 
during the peace of Amiens, they formed a society of their own, 
consisting of about a thousand persons, who had the whole vil- 
lage to themselves. The streets are not broad enough to admit 
any carriage, and are paved with pale bricks, which are kept as 
clean as the floor of a drawing-room. The houses, about three 
hundred in number, are entirely insulated, each standing in the 
centre of a little garden, laid out in the Dutch fashion. Each has 
two doors, and the front one is never opened but for the marriage 
or the funeral of its owner. When a stranger is seen in the village, 
the window-shutters are immediately closed, and the inmates retire 
to the back rooms, so that not a human face is seen there, nor a 
sound heard; ‘ in broad day-light,’ says Mr. Forbes, ‘ all was still 
and solitary as night.’ Of course they intermarry among each 
other; and if a stranger wins the affections of one of the damsels, 
he can only obtain her fortune by consenting to settle in the place 
and conforming to its regulations. Many of them are wealthy, and 
all charitable. The traveller has not given any information con- 
cerning the rise of this singular society, nor of their tenets, ex- 
cepting that they suppose this kind of retirement to be conformable 
to primitive Christianity. They carry the punctilios of cleanliness 
even beyond their countrymen ; no person is allowed to spit in the 
streets. One of their pastors, perceiving that after having held the 
eure a long time he could not obtain the good-will of bis parishioners, 
and not being conscious of any error or deficiency in himself, ven- 
tured at length to inquire the reason of their apparent dislike to him. 
After some hesitation, the old gentleman to whom he addressed 
himself, replied, M ynheer, you are a learned man; you speak Greek 
and Latin; but you go into the reading-desk 
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and your predecessor always used slippers for that purpose, which 
_you will find in a corner of the vestry. 

A branch of the Mennonites exists in Alsace, descended from 
those who were banished from Switzerland and from Strasbourg, m 
the sixteenth century, when these inoffensive sectarians paid dearly for 
the crimes of the Anabaptists at Munster, though no person testified 
against them more zealously than Menno himself. M. Gregoire 
estimates them at about a thousand souls, and with an equitable 
spirit, the more to be admired in so bigoted a Romanist, renders 
a to their peaceable, industrious, and virtuous deportment. 

ey reside mostly in the department of Les Vosges, at Salm, for- 
merly the chief place of a petty principality so called. A hamlet of 
that name is exclusively inhabited by them. They are almosé all 
employed in agriculture, and particularly excel in the management 
of cattle and in making cheese. ‘Their dress is as peculiar as that 
of the quakers, and more picturesque,—they use neither buckles nor 
buttons, and let the beard grow. Maidens wear the hair loose, 
and the punishment for incontinence is to have it shorn, and pub- 
licly to ask pardon for the scandal which has thus been brought 
upon the church. Married women gather up the hair and bind 
it round the head. Like the Quakers, they scruple at taking an 
oath, and hold it unlawful to bear‘arms. The National Conven- 
tion, in_ 1793, threatened to force them into the military service ; 
they proposed as a compromise to furnish a certain number of 
carts; their proposal was referred to a committee, and to the credit 
of that atrocious assembly, in its worst days, it was accepted. 
Afterwards, when the conscription was enforced, M. Gregoire 
says, some of their conscripts chose to sérve rather than find sub- 
stitutes. The choice probably lay not between service and substi- 
tution, but between obedience to this grievous law and the pu- 
nishment denounced against those who refused to obey it; they 
were too poor to provide substitutes during the enormous con- 

sumption of men under Buonaparte’s tyranny. 
ey have no churches, or meeting-houses, because of their 
small numbers and their poverty; and it is rarely that they have a 
settled place of meeting. The minister usually collects his flock 
(if we rightly understand M. Gregoire) in the open air, when they 
y kneeling, and sing psalms, and the preacher expounds the 
Bible, and more especially the Apocalypse, the favourite book of 
all persecuted and obscure sects. ‘They pray thrice in the day, and 
abstain from meat at Easter, Whitsuntide, and on St. Bartholomew's 
day. With regard to baptism they hold a middle course, and 
baptize youth at the age of eleven or twelve, by sprinkling, the 
person thus admitted into the church, laying his hand upon his 
breast and answering for himself, which they conceive essential 
to 
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to the sacrament. They seldom marry out of their own com- 
munity; they avoid law-suits, take care of their own poor, and 
if one of their brethren meet with misfortunes which are not 
occasioned by any misconduct of his own, they set him up again 
in the world. During the course of the Revolution they neither 
suffered nor profited by it. And. it is a proof of their integrity 
and honourable feelings, that they never availed themselves of 
the laws to pay in assignats debts contracted upon the old 
standard of > nor ever purchased any of the property of the 
emigrants. We have antiquarian travellers, picturesque travellers, 
political travellers, poetical travellers, sentimental travellers, biblio- 
graphical travellers, and travellers for the Bible Society; a tra- 
veller who should make it his object to search out the varieties of 
society would do well to visit the Mennonites, or Anabaptists, as 
they are improperly called, of the Vosges. 

This little community derives its origin from the first age of the 
Reformation. No sect has arisen among the French Protestants 
since the commencement of tlie last century, with which M. Gre- 
goire begins his work. He has indeed included the Camisards, of 
whom he gives a most unsatisfactory account, aud a most preju- 
diced one, accusing William III. and the refugee ministers at Ge- 
neva of producing and fomenting for political purposes that mad- 
ness, into which the Protestants of the Cevennes were driven by 
one of the most remorseless and wicked persecutions that history 
has recorded. These he has included because of their descendants 
the French prophets, whose vagaries excited much notice in Lon- 
don about an hundred years ago. Louis XIV. did not leave Pro- 
testants enough in France to produce sects ; but yet it will presently 
be shown how little the dominant religion was able to secure and 
maintain that uniformity which by such nefarious means it endea- 
voured to establish. Germany, however, affords M. Gregoire a 
plentiful crop of tares during the period which his history illus- 
trates; and it is not without triumph that a writer, who regards 
Luther as a minister of evil, comments upon the spawn of heresies 
with which that country is overrun. Some of these partake of that 
extravagance which manifests itself in so many ways among the 
Germans. The Gichtelians, or Angelic-brethren, professed to live 
like the Angels, who are neither married nor given in marriage ; 
they abstained from all labour, and imagined that by devoting 
themselves wholly to contemplation, and thus, as it were, offering 
themselves a sacrifice for others, they renewed the priesthood of 
Melchisedeck, and entitled themselves to the appellation which 
they had chosen. Such a sect was not likely to maintain itself long. 
Elias Eller, who called himself the Father of Sion, and his wife the 
Mother, pretended that the Almighty dwelt in him, and had ‘com- 
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missioned him to found anew church. Such is the credulity of man- 
kind, that no quack can be too ignorant to obtain followers, no poli- 
tical charlatan too base or too infamous, no religious enthusiast too 
insane. Eller is said to have been more knave than madman. He 
attracted a number of dupes to Rorsdorf, a town then newly built 
im the duchy of Berg; they erected their houses in a position 
where each looked to the dwelling of their prophet and teacher, 
as the keb/a of their devotions ; and he maintained an absolute do- 
minion over them as long as he lived, by making himself master of 
all their secrets, for which purpose he employed some as spies upon 
others, and promoted convivial meetings, less, M. Gregoire thinks, 
from any love of debauchery, than because he kept his own head 
cool while the wine opened the hearts of his credulous believers. 
The sect died with him. 

Two brothers, by name Robhler, natives of the village of Brug- 
glen, in the canton of Berne, set themselves up, in the year 1746, 
as the Two Witnesses mentioned in the Revelations, and designated a 
gitl of their acquaintance as the woman who was to be clothed 
with the sun, and have the moon under her feet. Christ, they 
affirmed, was to come and judge the world in the year 1748, 
after which the kingdom of iam would commence 1n their vil- 


lage. If we call to mind what numbers, upon the faith of a similar 
prediction, hurried out of London a few years afterwards, we shall 
be the less disposed to wonder that these madmen produced a great 


effect among the Bernese peasants; men and women forsook their 
usual occupations, for what availed to spin, or to till the fields, if 
the day of judgment was so near at hand? One of the brothers was 
mad enough to declare he would ascend bodily into Heaven, im the 
sight of the people: it is said so many clung to him for the pur- 
pose of partaking in his ascension, that they furnished him with a 
fair pretext for adjourning this proof of his divine mission. ‘This 
sort of madness led, as it has often done, to the indulgence of the 
most open sensuality. The Bernese government thought it neces- 
sary to interfere; and put an end to the delusion by putting the two 
brothers to death, five years after doomsday ought to have occurred, 
ypon their computation. Confinement and bread and water in the 
first instance would have cut the madness short, and prevented the 
mischief of its contagion. 

A German gamekeeper, Hans Rosenfeld by name, played a 
more daring and atrocious part in Prussia and some of the — 
ing states. He declared himself the Messiah; affirmed that Chri 
tianity was a mere deception, and all its priests impostors; that the 
King of Prussia was the devil, and that he hi f was to collect 
the four-and-twenty elders, wrest the sword from this infernal sove- 
reign, and, at the head of that council of twenty-four, ormae 
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world. The seven seals also. were to be opened, and-as there 
were no angels to open them, this impudent impostor required his 
dupes to furnish him with seven beautiful girls, who were to act in 
their stead, and who, till the time should come, served him as mis- 
tresses, and supported him by the work of their hands. To the dis- 
grace of the government under which he lived, this fellow continued 
this life during twenty years, with no other interruption than that of 
a short imprisonment now and then; and, such is the credulity of 
mankind, he found believers. At length he was brought to justice 
in a manner not less remarkable than the imposture itself. A man 
who was completely infatuated by his promises, and had actually 
—_ up three of his daughters to the villain’s pleasure, became at 
ast, not undeceived concerning him, but out of patience thathe was 
not put in possession of some of the good things which he expected 
when Rosenfeld should take possession of the government of the 
world; and in this humour he went to the King of Prussia, whom 
he believed to be the devil, in the hope of provoking him so to act 
against the false Messiah as might force him to fulfill his predic- 
tions. Frederic on this occasion behaved well; he ordered pro- 
ceedings to be instituted against Rosenfeld, and the impostor was 
sentenced to be whipt, and imprisoned for life in the fortress of 
Spandau; the fellow appealed to a higher tribunal, and the sen- 
tence was mitigated; not satisfied with this, a further appeal was 
made to the king, apparently in the hope that be might be inclined 
to favour the criminal for the blasphemy of his offence; but Frede- 

ric properly confirmed the original judgment in its full rigour. 
‘This was in the year 1782. In the same year a.curious sect was 
discovered in Bohemia, where it had perhaps long existed in ob- 
scurity. ‘They called themselves Abrahamites, professing to be of 
Abraham’s religion, and rejecting all later revelations, except that 
they admitted the Decalogue and the Pater Noster. Many thou- 
sand peasants were found to be infected with this species of Deism ; 
they were perfectly satisfied with themselves; held that human 
learning was unnecessary; and in their pretensions to inspiration, 
their language resembled the most exceptionable assertions of the 
primitive Quakers. As soon as they were discovered, the clergy 
began to proceed against them, and they on their part petitioned the 
Emperor Joseph to protect them. He promised them liberty of 
conscience, but on further consideration informec them that such as 
did not chuse to profess one of the religions tolerated in the empire 
by a certain day in the ensuing spring, must be exiled frem Bohe- 
mia: and accordingly some were marched under a military escort 
into ‘Transylvania, others into the Bennat of Temeswar. ‘They are 
said to be a branch of the Adamites, who stil! exist in the cireles of 
Bidschow, Chrudem, and Iglau. 
Bengel, 
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el, though in other respects a judicious theologian, had 
fixed the end of the world for the year 1836—a more convenient 
date for himself, who lived in the middle of the last century, than 
for us. At the beginning of the present, a crazy pastor in Swabia 
took up Bengel’s notion, and proclaiming that the kingdom of the 
Messiah was at hand, invited all true believers to prepare for a 
journey to Jerusalem, there to enjoy the terrestrial paradise which 
was promised for their reward. Ships, carriages and camels, he as- 
sured them, would be miraculously provided for the means of trans- 
port. It is supposed that the numerous emigrations from W urtem- 
burg into Poland, which took place at that time, were in great 
measure occasioned by this man’s publications and preaching, the 
persons who emigrated thinking it would be desirable to get se far 
on their way. But this madness, like the similar one of Richard 
Brothers, in England, was quieted by silencing the prophet. The 
mischief of this insane persuasion was that it seduced from the ordi- 
nary duties of life persons who would otherwise have gone on use- 
fully and steadily in their proper course. The W urtemberg Sepa- 
ratists were less innoxious and not more sane. One branch of these 
has obtained the name of Gallopers, because they affect to go gal- 
loping to. Heaven, like the Jumpers in Wales. They themselves 
give their leader, and the preachers who have espoused his opinions, 
the appellation of Saints—a word of. dangerous import to those 
who know how it has always been misapplied in the language of 
fanaticism. According to their absurd and perilous belief, it would 
follow that they themselves might claim the same spiritual nobility ; 
for they have struck out all confession of sin from their form of 
worship, maintaining that sin is abolished, and salvation assured, by 
baptism ; and that what the flesh may afterwards commit communi- 
cates no taint to the spirit. When ignorant and infatuated persons 
fessing such opinions assembled tumultuously in the fields, and 
eld midnight meetings, it was time for any government which un- 
derstood its interest and its duties to interfere ; and accordingly we 
are told that the founder of this boisterous sect was suspended from 
his functions. 
. ‘These Separatists resemble the Ranters of Cromwell’s age. 
There is another branch, who combine a little of the Quaker with 
much of the Radical character. Like the Quakers, they hee and 
thou those whom they address, and refuse to uncover the head. One 
of them, having to appear before a court of justice, and knowi 
that his hat would not be allowed to remain in its place, went wi 
six caps in his pocket, which he produced and put on, one after 
another, as fast as they were taken off. They reject baptism aud 
public instruction, and bury their dead without any ceremony, 
merely digging a hole and covering up the corpse, as if it were a 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. LY. dead 
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dead animal. Like the Radicals, they profess themselves hostile to 
all civil and religious establishments, and boast of being superior to 
those prejudices by which priests and magistrates have hitherto de- 
ceived the world. They cali themselves patriots in Christ ; and, in 
perversion, if not in derision of the Gospel, say that the liberty and 
uality which they desire are what Christ has obtained for them. 
y had also instituted among themselves an order, having a star 
for its insignia, and they styled themselves Knights of Napoleon— 
the second and true Messiah! The statement from which M. Gre- 
goire has presented this account was written in 1809, when Buona- 
parte was in the height of his power; but even then this blasphe- 
mous adulation of the tyrant did not prevent the government from 
taking measures to repress a sect, the growth of which was incom- 
patible with the peace of society. 

Extravagancies like these have sprung up in all ages, and will 
continue to spring as long as folly and madness are contagious. M. 
Gregoire discovers a cause for them in the growth and constitution 
of Protestantism, and exults,as Bossuet did before him, in the vari- 
ations of the Protestant churches. ‘The evils of our schisms, indeed, 
and the advantage which they afforded to the Romanists, were 
strongly felt and strikingly expressed by Sir Edward Deering, one 
of the most eloquent and unhappy men that ever drew on their own 
destruction, by promoting, as reformers, the purposes of a revolu- 
tionary faction. Having laboured more than any other individual 
in the Long Parliament to loosen the fabric of our church establish- 
ment, he soon perceived ‘ such an all-daring liberty, such a lewd 
licentiousness, for all mens’ venting their several senses (senseless 
senses) in matter of religion, as never was in any age, in any nation, 
until this parliament met together.’ ‘ If I woulddeal with a Papist,’ 
said he, ‘ to reduce him, he answers—(I have been answered so 
already)—to what religion would you persuade me? What is the 
religion you profess? Your thirty-nine articles, they are contested 
agamst. Your public solemn Liturgy, that is detested; and which 
is more than both these, the three essential, proper, and only marks 
of a true church, they are protested against. What religion would 

ou persuade me to? Where may I find, and know, and see the re- 

igion you profess?—lI beseech you, sir, help me to an answer to the 
Papist.—Nay, sir, the Papist herein hath assistance even among our- 
selves, and doth get the tongue of some men whose hearts are far 
from him; for at one of your committees I heard it publicly as- 
serted by one of the committee, that some of our articles do con- 
tain some things contrary to Holy Scripture.—Some say it is lawful 
to kneel at receiving the elements of our Holy Communion; others 
plead it as expedient; some do press it as necessary ; and there want 
not others who abhor it as idolatrous. And, sir, I am confident 
you 
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you cannot so state this easy question to pass among us, but that 
there will be many contradicentes——Our Creed, the Holy Apostles 
Creed, is now disputed, denied, inverted, and exploded, by some 
who would be thought the best Christians among us. I started 
with wonder, and with anger, to hear a bold mechanic tell me that 
my creed is not my creed. He wondered at my wonder, and said, 
LT hope your worship is too wise to believe that which you call 
your creed. O Deus bone, in que tempora reservasti nos! Thus, 
“Evos deréme Gobivros xa cupSaives. One absurdity leads in 
a thousand; and when you are down the hill of error there is no 
bottom but in Hell, and that is bottomless too!’ 

M. Gregoire is so imperfectly acquainted with the state of the 
Church of England, that he supposes it to be completely changed 
from what the founders of that church under Edward VI. and Eli- 
zabeth made it. ‘ The existing Protestants,’ he says, ‘ scarcely re- 
semble in any thing those of the sixteenth century ; for identity of 
name does not imply conformity of doctrine. If Luther and Calvin 
were to return upon earth, they would be greatly surprized at find- 
ing themselves not of the religion of those avho have taken their de- 
nominations from them.’—Not so much surprized as St. Peter 
would be at the claims and actions of his successors! The ex- 
bishop’s chapter upon the recent state of Protestantism is exceed- 
ingly curious for its strange mixture of Romish bigotry, Revolu- 
tionary /iberalism, and personal benevolence. The care with which 
he has collected insignificant facts, and the mistakes into which he 
falls concerning important oues, are alike remarkable. ‘The bloody 
laws against the Catholics, he says, are indeed fallen into disuse ; 
but they are not yet repealed, and the English preserve in their 
Liturgy the festival of the fifth of November, commémorative de a 
conjuration papiste, quoiqwils sachent qu'elle est fantastique. 
by fa conjuration se M. Gregoire meaus, as he seems to 
mean, the popish plot, it is a proof of his extreme inaccuracy; if 
he means the gunpowder treason, he is not less inaccurate in treat- 
ing that conspiracy as fantastic. 

Mr. Teacher, preaching an annual sermon upon the errors of 
popery, at Cambridge in New England, instanced, among the mi- 
racles by which the Romish church supports its claims to infallibi- 
lity, St. Antonio preaching to the fishes, St. Patrick heating an 
oven with snow, and St. Dominic forcing the devil to hold a candle 
to him till it burnt his fingers. ‘ On demandera sans doute,’ says M. 
Gregoire, ‘ si ce discours a été lu dans un hépital de foux par un 
homme qui Cétait lui-méme. Est-ce mauvuise foi? elle serait bien 
atroce. Est-ce stupidité? elle serait trop grossiére. 11 veut bien 
croire cependant qwil y a chez nous des hommes pourvus de droi- 
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ture et detalens. Remercions Teacher de la grace qu’il nous fait, 
et livrons au mépris (auteur et ses inepties.’ 

The Ex-Bishop of Blois thought, no doubt, that he had pu/- 
verized Mr. Teacher by this summary process;—for the Protes- 
tant writers are as constantly pu/vérisés in M. Gregoire’s book, 
as the British troops are culbutés throughout every memoir of 
the Peninsular war which the French have published. It is very 
easy thus to cry victory at safe distance, and very possible by 
so doing to impose upon the ignorant, who are willing and de- 
sirous to be deceived. But let us look into the facts. M. Gre- 

oire’s accuracy is not always so unimpeachable as to intitle him to 
implicit credit upon his own statement. We have not seen the 
American sermon, and therefore cannot say in what manner the 
preacher has adduced the miracles in question; but we know how 
they may be adduced. We know that the Romish church pretends 
to infallibility, and appeals to a constant succession of miracles in 
support of that pretension. M. Gregoire may repeat with becoming 
scorn the three stories which Mr. ‘Teacher has brought forward as 
specimens of those miracles; but M. Gregoire ought to know that 
se identical stories, gross aud palpable falsehoods as they are, 
have been published as truths, with the sanction of censors of the 
press, heads of religious orders, bishops, and inquisitors; they are 
among the miracles to which his church appeals; and they remain, 
and for ever will remain, irrefragable proofs of a system of impos- 
ture deliberately carried on. 

We have before us the Life of the Glorious Bishop St. Patrick, 
Apostle and Primate of Ireland, together with the Lives of the 
Holy Virgin St. Bridgit, and of the Glorious Abbot St. Columbe, 
Patrons of Ireland, printed in 1625 at St. Omers, with the license 
and approbation of the Censors of Louvaine, of the Bishop of St. 
Omers, and of the Commissary and Definitor General of the Sera- 

ic Order. The author, Fr. B. B. one of the Irish Franciscan 

jars at Louvaine, says of St. Patrick, that this Life ‘ will abundantly 
teach how stupendious he was in perpetrating of miracles.’ He will, 
he says, ‘ furnish the scrip of your memories with bright stones taken 
up out of the torrent of our glorious Apostle’s life, wherewith, if 
you charge the sling of your tongues, the weakest among you shall 
be able to encounter and cast down any temerarious and Goliah- 
hearted Protestant that should undertake to renew the lost field, or 
to recover the gained breach.’ ‘ Since they obtrude their new-found 
Gospel on you, under the specious vizard of venerable antiquity, lo 
here we offer them St. Patrick’s Life, who lived in the purer times of 
Christianity: let them examine it, let them search it, and point us 
out what they shall find in it to countenance their cause, or to ad- 
vance their religion.— Nothing will occur here but quires of sacred 
virgins, 
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virgins, and troops of holy monks. They will admire at the frequent 
mention of holy veils and ecclesiastical tonsure. Holy water, ves- 
sels of holy oils, hallowed fire, the sign of the Cross, &c. sound very 
harshly in Protestants ears. Our wiving gospellors hold no com- 
merce or society with a continent and chaste monk. The refined 
naturalists of Geneva will never acknowledge our glorious prelate’s 
walking in the majesty of a Roman pallium. ‘I delicate re- 
formers will never challenge a religious, consumed with fasts and 
weakened with hair-cloth, as a disciple. Paleness arising of long 
standing in cold water, (a thing never practised by our tender soli 
fidians,) short and broken sleeps taken all alone on a hard flint, seem 
strange and absurd in the theology of our libidinous ministers, who 
lie immersed in beds of down, not alone, but embracing their 
sweethearts with greater devotion than ever any Geneva bible.’ 
And presently he asks ‘ What greater imposture can they impose on 
you than to father their Protestant paradoxes on the primitive 
Christians ?”. : 

The friar who thus talks of Protestant impostures, and triumph- 
antly calls upon the Protestants to examine and search into the Life 
of St. Patrick, which he has written for their confusion, or edifica- 
tion, relates in this Life, not indeed that the Saint heated an oven 
with ice, but that he made a rousing fire with it. He relates also 
that fire dropt from his fingers and dried up the waters of an inun- 
dation; that he transported a leper to Ireland upon an altar stone, 
which served for the passage better than the best life-boat could 
have done; that he himself effected his landing there in the face of 
an army of devils drawn up to oppose him; that at sundry times he 
made the earth swallow sundry magicians; that he raised many per- 
sons from the dead whose bodies had long been resolved to dust; 
that he moved a mountain to accommodate a noble of Munster 
whose view from his dwelling was obstructed by it, and brought the 
mountain back as easily as he had displaced it, when the said noble 
refused to let him build a church, which he had promised if the 
miracle was performed; that he made a he-goat bleat in the belly 
of the man who had stolen and eaten it, and entailed a goat’s beard 
upon the issue of the thief for ever—(it is to be hoped that he limited 
it to the male line;) that when it rained, his sanctity served as great 
coat and umbrella to keep him perfectly dry; that when he walked 
in the night it was by the light of bis own fingers; and that having 
cleared Ireland of magicians and devils, by whom it was so infested 
that the whole island was called the Devil’s own, he marched 
the venemous creatures of all kinds, by which it was overrun, to a 
promontory, and made them cast themselves into the sea—upon 
which Joceline exclaims, as well he might, ‘ O miraculum magni- 
JSicum a mundi exordio inexpertum, nunc tribubus, populis et lin- 
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guis compertum, cunctis fere nationibus notorium, specialiter Hi- 

rni@ incolis pernecessarium. M. Gregoire may be indignant at 
the repetition of such legends; but when be insults a Protestant 
clergyman for alluding to them, it is proper he should be reminded 
that they were invented in his church, and promulgated with. its 
sanction. It is fit also that he should be reminded of what Bolland 
has said with regard to these very tales, and other such as these, in 
the preface to his prodigious and invaluable collection. Quia vero 
in eyusmodi patrandis prodigiis sese fere simplicitati ac fidei homi- 
num Deus attemperat, ideo Hibernorum, Scotorum, Britannorum 
tam qui Albionem, quam qui Armoricam Gallia oram incolunt, 
plune portentose sunt Sanctorum Vite, atque ex miraculis fere in- 
credibilibus quia apud eas gentes et constantia fidei 
egregia, et vite simplicitas, ac candor olim rarus extitit ; vel certé 

uia simpliciores Scriptores. And he proceeds to say even malice 
itself cannot deny that very many miracles were formerly wrought 
in those countries, because, in spite of the triumph of heresy, they 
gemma to be manifested, for example, at St. Winifred’s 

ell. 

The Romish church, possessing and exercising, wherever it was 
established, a controul over the press, authorized the publication of 
these legends, not as spiritual romances, (like the Life and Death 
of Mr. Badman, the Pilgrim’s Progress and the Holy War,) but 
as authentic biography. This very romance of St. Patrick (there 
is not a more flagrant one in the whole Acta Sanctorum, though 
there are many more flagitious) was published, as we have shown, 
with an insolent appeal to its miracles and its authenticity against 
the Protestants. ‘The Protestant therefore, on his part, is justified 
in appealing to it as a proof of the practices of the Romish church. 

So much for St. Patrick. Let us now look to the story of St. 
Antonio. From the manner in which M. Gregoire insults the Ame- 
rican preacher for alluding to the sermon to the Fishes, it might 
be thought he had invented the legend, and fathered it upon the 
Romauists. Ist-ce mauvaise foi? elle serait bien atroce. Might 
not these words be retorted upon the ex-bishop, knowing, as he 
cannot but know, that the legend is to be found im an hundred 
books, all published with the sanction and approbation of the ap- 
pointed censors—in every Chronicle of the Franciscan Order—ia 
every life of the Saint—in every Flos Sanctorum? ‘The great 
Chronicler of the Order has so prettily, as well as circumstantially, 
related this notable miracle, that the reader may be pleased at see- 
ing it faithfully rendered from his Latin. 

¢ When St. Antonio preached at Rimini, where there dwelt a 
great number of heretics, he disputed against their errors, and de- 
sired to bring them back to the light of truth. But they being as 

it 
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it were made stones by their obstinacy, not only would not yield 
to his holy eloquence, but even altogether refused to hear him. 
St. Antonio therefore, God inspiring him, went out one day to 
the mouth of the river, close by the sea, and standing upon the 
shore near to the sva and to the river also, began, in the manner 
of a discourse, to call upon the fishes on the part of the Lord, 
saying, Hear ye the word of the Lord, O ye fishes of the sea and 
of the river, seeing that the heretical infidels refuse to hear it! 
Behold immediately there gathered together before St. Antonio so 
great a multitude of fishes, great and small, as never had been seen 
in those parts; aud they all held their heads a little out of the 
water. There you might have seen the great fish beside the little 
ones, and the little ones pass quietly under the fins of the great 
ones, and even rest there. ‘There you might have seen divers spe- 
cies, each hastening to join those of its own kind, so that they were 
arranged before the face of the Saint, like a painted field, marvel- 
Jously adorned with variety of colours and of forms. There you 
might have seen bands of fishes, huge and great, take their place at 
the preaching, like the divisions of an army in array. There you 
might have seen the fishes of a middle size chuse their middle sta- 
tion, and, as if instructed by their Maker, rest in their places with- 
out truculence. ‘There you a: ase have seen a copious multitude of 
little fishes approaching like pilgrims for an Indulgence, and draw- 
ing nearer to the Holy Father as their teacher. So that at this 
preaching, which was ordered by Heaven, in the first place the 
small fishes arranged themselves to hear St. Antonio, in the second 
those of a middle size, and the great ones im the third, where the 
water was deeper. ‘They being thus arranged, St. Antonio solemnly 
began to preach, saying, “ O Fish, my brethren, ye are greatly 
bounden, according to your capacity, to give thanks to the Creator 
who hath given you so noble an element for your habitation, so that 

e have the sweet water, and the salt, as it suiteth you. Moreover 
5 hath appointed for you manifold refuges that ye may avoid the 
annoyance of the storms. He hath made for you a clear and limpid 
element that ye might see whither ye go, and perceive also your 
food. _ At the creation of the world ye received from God.as a 
benediction, the command that ye should multiply. At the deluge, 
when all other creatures who were not in the Ark perished,. ye 
-were preserved without hurt. To you it was appointed to swallow 
up the prophet Jonah at the command of the Lord, and after the 
third day to replace him on shore. You brought the tax money to 
our Lord and Saviour when he, as a poor man, had not else where- 
with to have paid it. You, before the Resurrection, and after it, 
were the food of the eternal King. For all which things ye are 
greatly bound to praise and bless the Lord, from whom ye have Js. 
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ceived so many singular blessings above all other creatures.” At 
these words, some fishes uttered a sound, others opened their mouths, 
and all inclined their heads, praising together the Most High in such 
a manner as they could. Antonio, rejoicing in the Holy Spirit at 
this reverence of the fishes, and crying with a most loud voice, said, 
« Blessed be the eternal God, because the fishes of the water honour 
God more than heretical men, and irrational creatures hear better 
than men who are unfaithful in their belief.” By how miuch the 
more Antonio preached, so much the more did the multitude of fishes 
increase, none retiring from the place which they had taken. ‘To 
which prodigy the people of the city hastened, the aforesaid here- 
tics coming also, and seeing so unwonted and truly admirable a mi 
racle, they were touched at heart, and all sat down at the feet of 
St. Antonio that he might preach to them. Then St. Antonio, 
opening his mouth, preached so marvellously upon the Catholic 
faith that he converted all the heretics who were there, and sent 
the faithful home strengthened in their faith, joyfully and with his 
benédiction. ‘The fishes also having obtained leave from St. An- 
tonio, went their way to various parts of the sea as if rejoicing.’ 

So far are the Bollandists, when they transcribe this story, from 
expressing even a doubt of its truth, that Papebroche says in his 
annotations he had himself seen the chapel which had been built 
upon the spot, ad rei memoriam; and that the fishermen in 
those parts suspend their employment on the anniversary of the 
miracle. Here then, in the Papal states, and under the sanction 
of the Papal government, is a place of worship erected, and an 
annual holyday observed in commemoration of a story which 
that government, as well as M. Gregoire, must have known to 
be grossly and ridiculously false. The Church of Rome has 
been notoriously guilty of such practices; and till that church 
shall have purged its kalendar and its breviaries, it will not avail 
its partizans to affect indignation when the reproach of such im- 
posture is brought against it. We could, if it were necessary, 
adduce in like manner chapter and verse for the tale of St. Domi- 
nic and the Devil, and show that this also has been published with 
all ‘the formalities required where the press is under Gatholic super- 
intendance. But enough of this. if M. Gregoire rejects these 


tales, and the thousands and tens of thousands such as these, with 


which, as he knows, the lives of the Saints and the Chronicles of 


the Religious Orders are filled, it is well; but if he still calls him- 


self a Catholic, let him not reproach the Protestants with their va- 
riations. 
- Bossuet has said, il est bien permis de changer dans la nouvelle 

orme, mais il n’est pas permis d’avouer qu’on change. The 
truth of the remark is admitted by Warburton, who, observing that 
infallibility 


infallibility as.claimed by Rome makes the mystery of 

consistent, censures the absurdity of those who confess themselves 
fallible, and yet exact the same submission to their authority as if 
they could not err. ‘ Whatever mistakes,’ he says, ‘ a Protestant 
church might have committed through the condition of humanity, 
it might from time to time have redressed with good grace, on the 
modest principles of Reformation: but when the force of truth 
had worked a change im the general principles of a Protestant 
church, as it did more than once in the matter of Calvinistical Pre- 
destination, men had rarely the courage to confess it.’ Where, in- 
deed, that has been the prominent doctrine of a dominant church, 
there, as might be expected, a change has taken place, and the dan- 
ger of proceeding from one extreme to another has been exempli- 
fied; Socinianism prevails at this time in the city where Servetus 
was ‘burnt, and Arianism in the pulpits of New England, what- 
éver may be the case among the people. The founders of our 
church expressed themselves upon this perilous question cautiously, 
and infinitely are we beholden to their prudence. The Church 
of England im consequence has changed less in the course of two 
centuries than the immutable and infallible Church of Rome. 

Long ago Stillingfleet examined the pretensions of the Romish 
church to that unity of which it vaunts. He showed that there had 
never been greater disturbances in the world than upon the account 
of that authority of the pope which the Romanists look on as the 
foundation of their unity; that on the same account there had hap- 
pened great and scandalous schisms, when, as Fuller observes, 
* Peter's chair was like to be broken betwixt so many sitting down 
together ;’ and that these differences in religion, both as to matter 
of order and doctrine, had been as great, and managed with as 
much animosity, as any in the Protestant churches. And the very 
book before us contains relations of follies as extravagant, and so- 
cieties (if not sects) as fanatical, arising within the pale of the Ro- 
man Catholic church, as passion, error, knavery, or madness _ 
‘produced out of it. 

Such were the Cordicoles, whose origin has been ascribed to 
Thomas Goodwin, Cromwell’s President of Magdalén College, 
Oxford.* A tract which he published during his life, entitled ‘ The 
Heart of Christ in Heaven toward Sinners upon Earth,’ has occa- 
sioned a fierce English puritan to be accounted the author of a 
‘great superstition in the Romish church. According to M. Gre- 
goite, all that Goodwin says is that as our Saviour has taken u 
himself the human form, his heart is susceptible of those affections 


* Calam says that this person took ‘ a brief account of the transactions in the. 
‘sembly of Divines in fourteen or fifteen volames, 8vo, which are yct preserved.’ 
this Collection still in existence? hi h 
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which are not connected! with sin or ‘infirmity. Ainsi raisonne 
Pécrivain Anglois; et la ni ailleurs je ne vots rien qui autorise a le 
déclarer patriarche des Cordicoles. Si [institution dont il sagit 
n’était pas vicieuse aux yeux des hommes sensés, sa nature ne serait 
pas alterée pour étre Couvrage d'un Protestant: qu’ importerait la 
source, si eau était pure? It is said that the Jesuit P. La Colom- 
biére, who was Chaplain and Confessor to the Duchess of York, 
found in London a sect who addressed their devotions to the Heart 
of Jesus, under Goodwin’s spiritual direction; and having sought 
out their pastor, and learnt from him his peculiar sentiments, trans- 
ported them into France. The pedigree of this superstition is not 
so improbable as it appears to M. Gregoire: the fanatics of that 
age approached as nearly to the Jesuits in some other respects as 
they did in the theory and practice of deposing kings and putting 
them to death. Our manufacturers of jet blacking do not vie more 
emulously with each other, than the slew orders of the Romish 
church have done in introducing modes of devotion, with their out- 
ward and visible signs—the banderoles, and humgigs, and fizzgigs of 
superstition, but its instruments as well as its trinketry. 
Rosary, and the 4gnus Dei, and the Scapulary were old toys; why 
might not the Heart be brought into vogue, and become as popu- 
lar and as useful as these had been in their day? So Father La 
lombiére seems to have thought ; and he found an inspired nun in a 
fit state to further his purposes. ‘The venerable mother, Marguerite 
Marie Alacoque, a Visitandine nun in the monastery of Paray-le- 
Moncal, in the diocese of Autun, affirmed that our Saviour had ap- 
peared when she was engaged in prayer before the Holy Sacra- 
ment, and, showing her his heart, had said that as that heart had 
exhausted itself in giving men certain proofs of his love, it was his 
pleasure that a certain day should be dedicated to its worship; 
and she was charged to address herself to his servant, F. de la Co- 
lombiére, and order him to do all in his power for establishing 
this devotion. ‘The venerable mother, im discharging the) com- 
mission, moreover assured him that Christ expected much from 
the Jesuits. 

._ A flagitious imposture of this kind could not be carried on so 
openly at the close of the 17th century, as in the ages before the 
Reformation. The detection of Maria da Visitagam at Lisbon, 
and of the villanies practised upon Jetzer at Berne, had rendered 
the adepts in such arts. more wary. The revelations of Marie 
Alacoque therefore were not printed till after her eonfessor’s death 
and her- own; they were then produced, when detection was no 
longer possible, as having been found among La Colombiére’s 
papers. The legend thus brought forward was worthy the worst 
ages of monkish wickedness. It was said, that in one of ber amo- 
rous 
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rous colloquies with her beloved Christ, he asked her, while ber 
head was reclining — his bosom, to give him her heart; ;and 
upon her consenting, he took it from her side, mserted it .in his 
own, and then replaced it. He then constituted her heiress of his 
heart, and authorized her to dispose of it as she ed; upon 
which she cut the name of Jesus with a penknife in large and deep 
letters upon her breast. As from that hour she suffered a continual 
pain in her side where the heart had been extracted and replaced, 
Christ told ber that she should be bled whenever the pain became 
too strong; accordingly she was bled on the first Friday of every 
month as long as she lived, being one hundred and ninety-two 
times. The legend proceeds in the old vein of blasphemous fable 
to a promise of marriage with the Redeemer, the affiancing and the 
actual espousals. Compare such tales as these with the disgraceful 
story of Joanna Southcott, and the difference will immediately 
seen between imposture and madness. lbw 

‘The imposture was too late. When the Bishop of Soissons, in 
1729, published the life of Marie Alacoque, be found it expedient 
to withdraw from sale a book which excited great indignation, and 
Pope Ganganelli suppressed an Italian translation as soon as.it 
appeared. The fashion, however, which it was intended to intro- 
duce prevailed, the devotion was approved at Rome by the.Con- 
gregation of Rites, and the Festival of the Heart of Jesus was an- 
thorized by a brief of Pope Clement XIII. Church bells were 
dedicated to it and named after it, towns placed under its patronage. 
Amulets were written on heart-shaped paper and inclosed.in hearts 
of gold, silver, or baser metal, to be worn upon the breast ; alle- 
gorical prints were engraved upon the same subject, in the taste 
of Hugo’s or Quarles’ Emblems, and the most splendid church in 
‘Lisbon was erected by the late Queen of Portugal, in honour of this 
new object of devotion, where the altar-piece by Pompeio. Battoni 
represents the heart in the heavens, radiating with glory. The.court 
of Rome in vain represented the new worship as purely spiritual ; 
the language of the devotees became as carnal as its tangible sym- 
bol, and they talked of its fine fibres and its blood derived: from 
that of David, of its palpitation and dilatation. In the prolific 
order of such abuses it was conceived that the heart of the Virgin 
Mary was entitled to a like worship, as being after God’s own heart, 
and one with the heart of Christ; and a Friar Minim, preaching at 
Morteau, in Franche-Comté, to recommend this devotion, said 
that. the foolish virgins could not enter into: Paradise, because, 
when they knocked at the gate, they cried Lord, Lord! whereas 
if they had, cried, Lady! Lady! the marriage hall would imme- 
diately have been opened to them. 

- Thus in the christian, as in the heathen world, superstitions bave 
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arisen from the abuse of words, and typical tions have 
past into objects of idolatrous worship. ‘The Roman charch has 
ree more cautious in encouraging such practices than it was in 
ker times; it has also sometimes exposed frauds which it would 
formerly have encouraged, and suffered fanatics to follow their own 
wild impulses, which three centuries ago would have been con- 
trolled and directed by the policy of the church. In those days 
something would have been shaped out of the Society of Victims, 
who were so far connected with the Cordicoles, that each member 
was to wear a silver medallion representing the hearts of Christ and 
the Virgin. ‘The use of the word Victim had been introduced by 
the foundress of the Religieuses adoratrices perpétuelles du trés 
Saint Sacrement de ( Autel, an order of nuns which spread rapidly 
in France during the latter part of the 17th century. The sisters 
were to consider themselves as victims self-devoted in atonement 
for the offences offered to our Lord in the mystery of the Eucharist. 
Each in turn acted as the Victime réparatrice of the day; in 
the discharge of this office she secluded herself from the hour of 
matins; when the sisterhood went from the quire to the refectory 
she came out the last, with a rope round her neck and a torch in 
her hand; when they had taken their places at the table she re- 
minded them of their obligation as victims immolated in the place 
of their Saviour, and then returned to the quire, fasting, and re- 
mained there till after vespers, like a lamb set apart from the flock, 
for sacrifice. M. Gregoire approves of this; he says, /’acception 
du mot Victime, qui se r voduit Jréquemment dans cette régle, 
wofre rien la que de louable; mais de quoi n'abuse-t-on pas? 
person who took up the word, which M. Gregoire thinks 
was laudably used by the disciples of M. Mathilde, was Made- 
moiselle Brohon, who at the age of eighteen attracted considerable 
notice at Paris by her personal accomplishments and her talents. 
She wrote some novels, of which she repented when her life had 
been, as she believed, preserved by a miracle. From that time her 
writings were upon devotional subjects, and were published ano- 
nymously by her admirers. M. Gregoire says, they all display a 
certain kind of talent; the language is pure and sometimes felicitous, 
~~but they are still romances of another kind, in which the writer 
delivers as realities the chimeras of her delirious imagination. Yet, he 
they had seduced a great number of persons. Mile. Brohon 
required that a college of Victims should be established, consisting 
of six men and as many women. Our Saviour, she said, had 
vouchsafed to act as her confessor, and chosen her to institute this 
new order; and he had said to her, seek me no longer upon the 
cross; I have yielded that place to thee: I shall be crucitied no 
longer, my Victims shall be crucitied for me. We pass nae 
wigs 
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things of the same kind too offensive to be brought forward. The 
honour of commencing this mission was given to the female sex for 
three reasons, first, as a proof of our Lord's love to his blessed 
mother ; secondly, to recompense the fidelity shown him by women 
during the course of bis mortal life and passion ; and, thirdly, to 
humble the male sex, and to make them jealous of the zeal of the 
weaker vessels. The number of Victims was fixed at twelve, to 
resemble the Apostles; the men were to be all priests, the women 
not subordinate to them but to the bishop only; and their suc- 
cessors were to be chosen from a body of auxiliaries, that there 
might be no deficiency at any time. Mademoiselle Brohon 
called upon Louis XV. in the name of the Lord, to devote 
Madame Victoire as one of the Victims. Elevated as her rank 
was, it would still be an elevation for her to become one of an 
order for whom the same privileges were promised as the angels 
enjoyed, and whom the angels themselves might envy. For their 
names were to be written with the precious blood which issued 
from the Redeemer’s side, and Christ and the Virgin had as parents 
adopted them, would live with them openly and familiarly, refuse 
them nothing, and admit them into all their secrets. Without 
them an essential point in the Messiah’s religion would still be 
wanting. ‘They were to be his coadjutors in the great work of re- 
demption, and, taking upon themselves the sins of the world, were 
to become, as it were, the centre, and reservoir, and channel from 
which grace was to flow upon mankind. The time for their institu- 
tion was arrived, for God was about to exercise judgment upon the 
nations, to decimate the earth, and chuse for himself a new people. 
France, as having been the first of the Christian kingdoms, and dis- 
tinguished for the purity of its faith and for its devotion to the Holy 
Virgin, might be the cradle of this chosen people, if its perversity did 
not deprive it of so great a blessing. And if France refused the 
Victims, its provinces would be lost, and a foreign prince would be 
commissioned to lay waste and subdue it. ‘The prophetess thought 
she cquid perceive that the Spaniards would be the instruments of 
this chastisement. Heavy calamities would fall upon Paris, the 
clergy, secular as well as regular, would be abased, and the sanctu- 
aries abolished, to punish the offences of those who ought to have 
been the ornament and glory of the church, -When all was fulfilled, 
the Victims would constitute the sole body of the church during 
the reigu of the Redeemer, and Enoch and Elias would be their 
presidents. 

- The prediction of calamities for France accredited these dreams 
at the commencement of the. revolution, and during its dreadful 
progress. Another wunarried woman, Mademoiselle Labrousse, 


as mad as her predecessor, began to prophesy in 1779, and 
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the horrors of the Revolution came on, believed ‘that she saw in them 


the fulfilment of ber predictions. She too thought that the Lord 


would chuse out victims acceptable to himself, that the existing 
ecclesiastical system would be done away, and two great societies, 
male and female, be substituted for it; and, like some of the pri- 
mitive Quakers, she went to Rome for the purpose of assuring the 
Pope that his downfall was at hand. There are many places 
wherein such a crazy pretender would have been treated worse. 
She was confined in the castle of St. Angelo, and was so little dis- 
satisfied with her treatment, that when the Directory demanded her 
liberation, she chose to remain there. At length, however, she 
returned to Paris. And M. Gregoire says, it is certain, that at 
this ‘time both Mademoiselles Brohon and Labrousse have their 
believers in that city, and not among the ignorant and vulgar only, 
but those who occupy or have occupied honourable stations ; doués 
de vertus, de tulens, he says, ils attestent par le fait que Verreur 
peut trouver acces dans les tétes les mieux organisées, et que le bon 
sens est Limitiophe de la déraison. 

The Convulsionnaires also, we are told, still exist at Paris; 
Lyons, and in other parts of France ; that they should ever have 
existed might appear incredible, if any excess of folly, extravagance, 
or horror could excite surprize in the history of fanaticism and 
deceit. ‘Their origin is connected with the question of Jansenism, 
wherewith a century ago all Europe rang from side to side. In the 
persecution which that question brought upon Port-Royal, it was 
affirmed that miracles were wrought in favour of the persecuted 
party; the most remarkable of these was the cure of a fistula 
dachrymalis, which was instantly healed when a thorn from the 
holy crown was kissed by the patient in full faith. If this were 
the fact, nothing could be more plainly miraculous; and that it was 
80, was so strongly attested, that the Archbishop of Paris, though an 
enemy to Port-Royal, admitted it; it was believed by the court, who 
would gladly have detected fraud or falsehood in a community 
which it had determined to destroy; the proceedings against the 
monastery were for awhile suspended in consequence, and Pascal, 
upon whose niece the miracle was wrought, appealed to it in tri- 
umph with his characteristic energy. Pascal’s is deservedly a great 
name, and may therefore, in this case, carry with it an authority to 
which it is not fairly entitled. . 

The Lettres Provinciales, able as they are, and efficient beyond 
all other controversial writings, are worse than disingenuous; and 
the man who could write with such unfairness might rightly be sus- 
pected of dishonesty in acts as well as in words, wherever the in- 
terests of his sect or party were concerned. On the other hand, 
nothing, except the alleged miracle itself, can be more a 
than 
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than that a.man of such eminent abilities should have ventured 
upon a fraud, whjch was sure to be closely scrutinized, and could 
hardly escape detection. The sincerity of his opinions is proved 
by the austere life which he led. after his conversion, and this 
very circumstance produced in him that great and effectual 
change. Ever after he wore the device of a crown of thorns for 
his seal; it was represented .as emitting rays, and the motto was, 
Scio cut credidi. ‘The circumstance itself is one of those things 
(and whoever has read much must have met with many) which it is 
equally difficult to believe, or disbelieve, or account for. Its effect 
upon the public mind prepared the way for the astonishing exhibi- 
tions which ensued upon the death of the Deacon Paris. , 
_ This person, who has obtained so singular and lasting a cele- 
brity, was a humble-minded, worthy man, bigoted to Jansenism. 
Having appealed against the bull Unigenitus, he thought it his 
duty not to receive priests’ orders, renounced his patrimony, and 
retired into the Fauxbourg St. Marceau, the most beggarly part of 
Paris, where he supported himself by making stockings, and shared 
his earnings with the poor. The austerities which he practised in 
this obscure and charitable course of life, are believed to have ac- 
celerated his death. ‘The younger brother, to whom he had resigned 
his inheritance, erected a monument to his memory in the church- 
yard of St. Medard. The grave of the pious and penitent deacon, 
as he was then called, was visited as much im gratitude as in devo- 
tion, by the infirm, and sick, and poor, to whom he had adminis- 
tered alms and spiritual consolation; and some there were who 
affirmed that their bodily ailments had been relieved while they 
were engaged in praying there. This might easily have been feigned 
or fancied, and there were strong motives both for credulity and 
fraud; for he who could allege that he was the object of miracu- 
lous favour, appealed, with sure effect, to the charity of those 
who believed him. At length it was asserted, that a girl, who was 
both blind and lame, had been cured at his grave. This was so 
commonly believed, that the archbishop of Paris deemed it expe- 
dient to institute a judicial examination, the result of which was to 
show that the girl had never been either lame or blind. But wilful 
credulity is never to be undeceived. A certain Abbé Becherand, 
who had one leg shorter than the other, declared that, after he had 
prostrated himself on the thaumaturgic grave, he found a sensible 
though not a visible elongation of the defective limb ; at length it 
was reported that the leg had been elongated an inch ; this was 
disproved by measurement: still, however, be proclaimed that he 
felt the miraculous aid which he sought, though nobody could see 
it, and the multitude believed him ; and he became, in consequence, 
so great an object of veneration among the vulgar, that the govern- 
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ment thought proper to cut the delusion short by confining hin 
in St. Lazare. 
This did not suffice: other patients rapidly presented themselves 
to deceive others, and be deceived themselves. One woman, with 
a short leg, went to have it stretched by dancing upon the grave: 
at the end of some months a calculation was made that at the same 
rate of elongation the cure would be perfected when she should 
have capered there for fifty-four years. A Spaniard, who had re- 
ceived a blow in the eye, applied the apothecary’s prescription with 
a rag of the deacon Paris’s shirt, and the cure was attributed to 
the relic. ‘The churchyard now became a scene of the strangest 
extravagance. Magistrates in their robes, men and women of 
rank, priests, monks, and doctors of the Sorbonne, were to be seen 
there, mingled with the vulgarest rabble, as admiring and believing 
spectators, while knaves and dupes were exhibiting themselves upon 
the grave, dancing, jumping, jerking, whirling, or writhing in the 
contortions of real or pretended convulsionary movements. Folly 
and fanaticism are always contagious enough ; but there was more 
than the natural contagion of these moral endemics here: the 
deacon had been a confessor in the cause of Jansenism, and the 
Jansenists were as ready as the Jesuits to obtain credit by pro- 
moting any delusion in their own favour. Government at last 
shut the churchyard, and this gave occasion to the well-known 
pasquinade which was written upon the gates :— 
wiih De par le Roi, défense a Dieu 
ol aun De faire miracle en ce lieu. ene 
In an earliet stage of the frenzy, such an interference might have 
proved effectual. It had been delayed too long. The earth from the 
churchyard, the water from the wel! of which the deacon used to 
drink, were now said to operate miraculous cures. And while the 
prisons were crowded with those who, in defiance of ‘the police, 
presented themselves at the churchyard, extravagances infinitely 
worse than those which had been suppressed, were committed in 
private houses. Like the French revolution, that which had be- 
gun in enthusiasm, accident, and intrigue, had now passed into the 
nds of wretches, m whom it would be difficult to say whether 
villainy or madness predontinated. It no longer sufficed for the 
patients to invoke the blessed deacon, and expect relief by means 
of convulsions, which the fervour of their devotion produced. The 
convulsionnaires, as they were called, stood in need of human suc- 
cour for receiving lis miraculous aid. These succours ‘were ad- 
ininistered by men—the persons who required them being generally 
women ; and they consisted in blows with a stick, a stone, a ham- 
mer, a poker, or a sword. One woman would lie down to be 
threshed like a bundle of wheat; another stood upon hones : 
thir 
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third forming a half circle, by bending her body back, remained 
in that frightful position, while a stone, fifty pounds weight, fastened 
by a rope to a pulley in the ceiling, was repeatedly let fall upon the 
abdomen ; a fourth had a plank placed across her while she lay on 
yg oe ey bore the weight of as many men as could stand upon 

ank, 

ese disgusting practices were reduced to a system ; there were 
the great and the little succours ; among the former, the exercise of 
the spit was classed. It is affirmed that one woman was fastened 
stark naked to a spit, with a pullet tied behind her, and a brother, as 
the male assistants were called, turned the spit before a fieree fire, 
till the bird was fairly roasted. ‘The salamanders, who have dis- 
played their art in England, show that this might be possible for 
any one flagitious enough to become the subject of such an exhi- 
bition ; and what is most marvellous here, is the utter profligacy of 
the abandoned performer. But even the indubitable accounts 
which have appeared of what the Indian Yoguees inflict upon 
themselves would hardly obtain belief for the fact, that women 
presented themselves to undergo actual crucifixion in these ac- 
cursed displays of fanaticism and impiety, obscenities and horrors, 
if it were not established beyond all possibility of doubt. Baron 
Grimm has preserved an account of two of these shocking exbibit 
tions, from notes taken on the spot by M. de Condamine and M. 
de Gustel. Sister Rachel and Sister Felicite, who were both be~ 
tween thirty and forty years of age, were moved in spirit to present 
the lively image of our Saviour’s passion; and they were actually 
nailed through the hands and feet to two wooden crosses, and so 
continued for upwards of three hours, It was evident that they 
suffered the severest agony, especially when the nails were driven 
in, and when they were taken out ; this occasioned muscular shrink- 
ings and writhings, which it was impossible to suppress; but with 
Indian fortitude they withheld every indication of suffering over 
which the mind had power. And to keep up the delusion of their 
admirers, and aid the deceit of their spiritual directors, who were 
affirming tbat they felt the most exquisite delight, they affected 
sometimes to slumber as if in a beatific trance; and sometimes 
addressed the spectators in the fondling and babyish language of 
the nursery. hen they were taken down, the wounds, which 
bled freely, were washed and bandaged, after which they sate down 
quietly to eat in the midst of the assembly. ‘There was no fraud 
in all this, nor were the women themselves guilty of any other de- 
ception than that of encouraging the belief that they had endured 
unutterable pleasure while they were suspended. They were pitia- 
ble fanatics, acting under the direction of consummate knaves. 
And if any delusion could be suspected in this case, the-circumt 
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stances at the second exhibition were such as to put its reality 
beyond all doubt. In this also, two women, Sisters Frangoise and 
Marie, were crucified. _M.de Condamive examined the nails when 
they were driven in, and when they were taken out; they were 
rough square nails, more than three inches long, and entered about a 
half inch into the wood of the cross. Marie could not conceal the 
agony she felt when they were driven in, and in less than an hour, 
cried out that she must be taken down, for she could bear it no 
longer : being accordingly unfastened, she was carried away sense- 
Jess, to the great confusion of her associates. Sister Frangoise was 
of a atronger fibre, and remained on the cross upwards of three 
hours, during which time its position was frequently altered. This 
woman had announced that she had received a divine command to 
have the gown burnt off her back that day, and had been assured 
of receiving much comfort from the operation. The directors, 
unless they were as mad as herself, must have supposed that she 
was properly prepared for such an ordeal; and accordingly she 
was set on fire ; but on her part all had been pure insanity, unal- 
loyed with fraud, and this was a trial against which no illusion of 
mind could strengthen ber; she shrieked for help—water was 
poured upon her, and she was carried away half scorched, half 
drowned, thoroughly ashamed, and 
_ A few individuals, who had not wholly a ned themselves to 
fanaticism, or the not less deleterious influence of party-spirit, 
might be awakened in time by such decided proofs of delusion as 
these. But neither absurdities, nor horrors, nor the hateful ob- 
scenities which soon mingled themselves with these flagitious exhi- 
bitions, could undeceive the thorough-paced believers. ‘ Thatin an 
zra of learning and says Mr. Butler, ‘ in a large ca- 
pital, abounding with men of learning and discernment, under. the 
eye of an enlightened and active society, ardently anxious to detect 
it, and in the face of a most despotic and vigilant police, bent on 
the destruction of the party for whose benefit the scene was exhi- 
bited, such an imposition could so long have been practised, is one 
of the most remarkable phenomena in the history of the human 
mind. It shows that when the imagination of the multitude is in- 
flamed, their general testimony is entitled to no credit; and that 
in such circumstances, the testimony even of respectable individuals 
should be received with distrust.’ Such are the reflections of one 
of the most judicious and candid of the English Catholics upon these 
transactions—a writer whose genuiue liberality is not less to be 
admired than his full knowledge of every subject on which he 
touches, and whose beuignant feelings always command our re- 
spect, even when we differ from him most widely in opinion. But 
Aroth appears to be that all was not imposition, and that the 
strong 
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strong agency of enthusiasm had called forth powers both of mind 
and body, the existence of which had not, at that time, been sus- 
pected by psychologists, and of which, now their existence is 
known, the nature and extent are alike mysterious. Mr. Butler 
himself probably believes the Port-Royal miracle of La Sainte 
Epine. Miss Schimmelpennick, who, as a protestant, would ad- 
mit no supernatural virtue in relics, and might reasonably call in 

tion authenticity of this particular one, nevertheless be- 
lieves the fact, as having been ‘ so numerously attested by eye- 
witnesses of the most unsuspected piety, and most distinguished 
intelligence, that no person who admits the possibility of miracu- 
lous interpositions, can doubt it.’ Among the well-attested cures 
which were wrought by faith in the Deacon Paris, there were none, 
perhaps, which so clearly implied a physical impossibility, and 
therefore a direct miracle as this. But there were many so unlike 
the established course of nature, that they were deemed miraculous 
by those who did not believe in the Deacon, as well as by those 
who did. Rollin, the Chevalier Folard, and other persons of 
equal probity, and not less distinguished in their day, were confi- 
dent believers. Some of the French bishops believed ; others held 
that these things were miracles indeed, but of the devil’s working ; 
and this explication M. Gregoire appears to adopt, relying upon the 
authority of his favourite father, St. Augustine, that miracles may be 
wrought out of the unity of the church, though he who works them 
is not the nearer to salvation. A middle course was taken by those 
who thought the convulsions might properly be expected, but dis- 
approved of the succours, and the rest of the mummery, which had 
been superinduced. They termed it, in that case, a mixed work, 
in which there was /e diable duminant, and le diable dominé. These 
persons were called the discernants, and the me/angistes,—for sect 
upon sect arose according to the different degrees and shades of 
credulity. D’Alembert and D’Argenson advised, as the surest 
way of bringing these scandalous practices into disrepute, that they 
should be burlesqued in puppet-shows. ‘The ministers treated a 
serious evil more seriously, though, perhaps, not more wisely. 
They banished some of the most conspicuous believers, and impri- 
soned others. But no severity sufficed: the belief still prevailed, 
the practices were continued; the disputes concerning them were 
vehemently carried ou till the commencement of the Revolution, 
and the Revolution, which overturned every thing, did not destroy 
the sect of the Convulsionnatres. 

- Like the Victims, they derived a certain degree of credit from the 
events of the Revolution, which they were believed to have fore- 
told. One of the crazy sisterhood had predicted a time when the 
sceptre would be broken, and the crown be made the sport of a 
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raging maltitude. She had said that Louis XVI. would be de- 
throned, and that perhaps his life would be attempted: she had. 
pronounced an anathema against kings and their subjects, pastors 
and their flocks, and, taking a torch, she feigned to set fire to the 
four quarters of Paris, betokening what must happen. Negroes 
and savages, she prophesied, were about to enter France, and de- 
stroy every thing, and she foretold new schools for error, a new 
catechism, new doctrines, and the persecution of those who should 
oppose the teachers of falsehood. It is no wonder that these ra- 
vings of madness were appealed to as genuine prophecy, when, 
during the reign of madness, so much was actually perpetrated of 
what had been thus loosely denounced. But whether the ravings 
themselves were the mere products of a distempered brain, or, like 
the prophecies of Merlin in old times, devised for preparing and 
bringing about the events at which they pointed, is a question which 
may reasonably be asked. It is an artifice which has been used in 
all ages and in all countries. Our own history abounds with ex- 
amples of it, and there is full proof that it was widely practised at 
the commencement of those measures in France, which drew on) 
the Revolution. A society was established for the purpose of 
diffusing revolutionary predictions and revolutionary principles: 
throughout Europe, by means of religious enthusiasm. Its head- 
quarters were at Avignon, and it had its agents every where. 

: ‘This is a curious subject which has never been thoroughly in- 
vestigated ; and perhaps it is no longer possible to trace it to its 
source, aud ascertain who were the prime movers of the scheme, 
and whence the means of supporting it were derived. Barruel, 
who clearly understood the object of the society, but seems to have 
been unacquainted with its proceedings, supposes that it was chiefly 
composed of Swedenborgians, and disciples of St. Martin. ‘The, 
Swedenborgians are mnocent of any such machinations; they are 
an inoffensive sect, holding a nonsensical belief. St. Martin has 
lately been called im an English journal, ‘a very eminent philoso-~ 
pher.’ He was originally bred to the law, but afterwards entered 
the army: falling, however, into opinions not consistent with the 
military profession, he resigned his commission, travelled in Italy 
and England; and, then fixing his abode in Paris, had the good: 
fortune to go through the revolution without being sullied by its 
crimes. M. Gregoire says it is absurd to think that he ever wished 
to overthrow the government, but that, according to those who 
knew him, he was an inoffensive, amiable man, who set an ex- 
ample, en bon Théosophe, of submission to the laws, of resigna- 
tion, and of beneficence. ' 

- Qu’est-ce qu'un Théosophe? A friend of St. Martin asserts that 
‘a Theosophe is a true Christian, and that to become so it is not ne-: 
: cessary 
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cessary to’begin by being wise, but by being humble and virtuous. 
He disclaims all connection with that false philosophy, the detest- 
able principles of which will so long be felt in France; classes Py- 
thagoras, Plato, Pherecydes and Socrates among inspired persons; 
Conielius Agrippa, Paracelsus, Bacon, Leibnitz and Henry More 
among Theosophes, and the Oupneckh’at and Mahabarat among 
theosophical writings.’ Here the madness appears ; in reality St. 
Martin was a madman of Jacob Behmen’s stamp, and like Beh- 
men he found persons who admitted the obscurity of his language 
as proof of the depth of his meaning. ‘ Though the light,’ said he, 
* be made for all eyes, it is still more. certain that all eyes are not 
made to behold it in its brightness; and the small number of those 
who are the depositaries of the truths which I announce are 
bound to prudence and discretion by the strictest engagements. 
Therefore oo allowed myself to use great reserve in this coun- 
try, and oftentimes to cover myself with a veil, through which 
even eyes that are not ordinary ones cannot always pierce, espe- 
cially as I speak sometimes of something altogether different 
from that of which I seem to be treating.’ This affectation of 
mystery may not unlikely have given rise to the charge against him 
of secret revolutionary designs. But he was not an irreligious 
man; the very work wherein this passage was contained was writ- 
ten under an impulse of indignation against Boulanger, who, re- 
viving with a worse spirit the errors of the ancient atheists, af- 
firmed that all religions had no other origin than in the terror occa- 
sioned by great natural convulsions. M. Gregoire admits that some 
sane views, some luminous ideas, are to be found among the ex- 
travagances of St. Martin; and that if they were judiciously se- 
lected they might form a small volume worthy of being favourably 
received. This Theosophe was too poor, too religious, and too in- 
sane to have any share in establishing the seminary of revolutionists 
at Avignon: but it is very probable that some of his disciples may 
have been connected with it; for this sort of theosophy easily 
coalesces with the wildest revolutionary opinions. One of the most 
curious compounds of insanity and genius in our language isa poem 
entitled ‘ The Hurricane, a ‘Theosophical and Western Eclogue ;’ 
and the author says of himself in the notes, that he is the only being 
in the world who goes through every inch and every league of the 
French Revolution. 

The-society at Avignon, according to M. Gregoire, was founded 
by Grabianca, a Polish Starost, and the Benedictine Dom Per- 
netty, well known by his various publications, It is to be re- 

etted that a man who accompanied Bougainville to the Falkland 
islands, who was at the same time abbot of Burgel, and librarian 
to the King of Prussia, and who was one of the founders of so 
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strange an institution, should not have written his own life, so curi- 
ously unlike that to which, by his profession, he had devoted him- 
self. He is represented here neither as Theosophe nor Philosophe, 
but as a heretic who taught the divinity of the Virgin Mary, making 
her co-eterna! with the Son: it is added that his shvweie were Mil- 
lenarians, and that they were accused of admitting a community of 
women. The clandestine nature of their meetings, M. Gregoire 
says, favoured such an imputation, but by no means proved it. In 
all this, except in the expectation of the millennium, there is no- 
thing to accord with what is known of the Avignon society. 

N either Barruel nor M. Gregoire appears to have seen the ac- 
counts of the society published in England by John Wright and 
William Bryan,* at the time when the delusion concerning Richard 
Brothers was prevailing. Both these men were in humble life, the 
one a carpenter, the other a copper-plate printer; both were poor 
and needy; and both were induced, mm the year 1789, to leave their 
wives and families, and set out for Avignon, being moved by the 
Spirit to join a society there, who were favoured with divine com- 
munications. Bryan had heard of this society from a certain 
Major Tieman, a Russian, whom he had seen in London two years 
before; and he had a friend at Paris who was also connected with 
this mysterious association. ‘They set off from London with only 
four guineas; which barely carried them to Paris; there their 
friend supplied them with seven Jouis, and told them that the 
society were expecting two brethren to unite with them. Upon 
reaching Avignon they found the Russian Major there, and the 
society expecting them. ‘ Nothing,’ says Bryan, ‘ could exceed the 
brotherly kindness shown by these men, who told us we were wel- 
come to the house provided by the Lord for those of his children 
whom he might be pleased to send to the re-union from all parts of 
the earth. ey said whatever was there, was ours as much as 
theirs; they had not any thing they called their own; the Lord had 
done away the distinction of mine and thine in their minds.” The 


* These pamphlets, which, owing to the perishable form in which they appeared, and 
the class of persons among whom they circulated, are now exceedingly rare, are thus 
entitled, ‘ A revealed knowledge of some things that will speedily be fulfilled in the 
World, communicated to a number of Christians brought together at Avignon, by the 
Power of the Spirit of God, from all Nations. Now published by his Divine 
mand for the good of all Men. By Jobn Wright, his servant, and one of the 
1794.’ 

A Testimony of the Spirit of Trath concerning Richard Brothers, the man appointed 
of God to govern the Hebrews; the Elijah promised by the Lord in these last day 
to come and restore all things; dignified with the title of his King, who will be exal 
to the Throne of David in Mount Zion, in Jerusalem. In an Address to the People 
of Israel, &c. to the Gentiles called Christians, and all other Gentiles. With some 
Account of the manner of the Lord’s gracious dealing with his servant William Bryan, 
one of the Brothers of the Avignon Society ; and by Revelation from God declared to 
be a Jew of the Tribe of Judah. 1795. 
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Russian was their interpreter and instructor for a few days, till 
their friend arrived from Paris. They remained there seven months 
‘ employed in reading and making extracts from the journals of the 
Society, by which they were informed of the many changes taking 
place, and to take place, in the nations of the earth, to prepare the 
way of the Lord’s second coming, and the restoration of his people, 
the whole house of Israel, according to the prophecies in the 
Scriptures.’ And when they departed, they were so liberally sup- 
plied with money for their expenses, that they landed in England 
louis each. 
espe arti were tised upon these simple men 
during their stay. Wright ot we been 
sitting together, the furniture in the room has been shook, as though 
it was all coming to pieces; and upon inquiring what was the cause, 
we were told that it announced the presence of angels; and wher 
these were not heard, the brethren were always afraid that some- 
thing was amiss, and so inquired at the Word of the Lord: for 
these impious intriguers pretended to have a direct intercourse with 
the Word, and at any time to obtain divine answers to the questions 
which they proposed. ‘The Englishmen were one day shown the 
Archangel Raphael—in the appearance of a poor traveller, What 
the Society aimed at may be gathered from what Wright published 
as having been faithfully copied from their journals. It is through- 
out of the same tenour as the ensuing specimens.— 


* Remember that the face of the world will be changed, and you shall 
see it restored to its first state. The thrones shall be overturned ; the 
earth shall be furrowed, and change its aspect. Those who shall be alive 
at that time will envy the fate of the dead. 

* You will learn very soon that a part of the world is in confusion ; 
that the chiefs of nations are armed one against another. The earth 
will be overflowed with blood; you will hear of the death’of several 
sovereigns. They give themselves up to luxury, they live in pleasures ; 
but at last one of them will fall and make an unhappy end. 

‘ Palestine will become again the most fortunate country on the 
earth. It shall be the centre of that faith of which it was the cradle ; 
and from thence faith will spread itself all over the earth. The world 
will become again what it was in the beginning. The enlightened Jews 
will embrace the Catholic faith. All people will acknowledge one God, 
the only true God. They will be guided by one only pastor, and go- 
verned by one sole master. 

‘ This is the time that we must believe al) those who announce the 
new reign of the Lord, for his spirit is with them. 

‘In the day of vengeance, when God will have cursed the impious, 
he will place the fire of his anger at the four corners of the earth, and 
the winds of the heavens will blow to burn up its inhabitants. 

‘ The Eternal has spoken, I shall simplify all things for the happi- 
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ness of my elect, The moment is at hand, when the confusion of lan- 
guages shall no more be an obstacle to the knowledge of the truth.’ 

A question was proposed, Whether the dislike which one of the 
Englishmen felt to joim with any community in their forms of wor- 
ship, was from Heaven or not? The answer was—‘ Come, come, 
saith the Erernat Worp, O all you whom I call, come to me 
into the retreat, and you shall there find the calm and the rest, 
which my love reserves for the elect who hearken unto me. ‘Tell 
him, well-Beloved son, yea. The voice which drew thee from the 
tumults and contentions which divide thy own country, on the bor- 
ders where thou dwellest, will in silence dispose thy spirit for the 
truth: and wisdom will enter into thy heart, and its virtue penetrate 
thy soul to spread it to the eyes of the universe, when the Worn, 
surrounded with glory, before long shall come, dissipating error, to 
tread ander foot vice and falsehood. Hearken,-understand. It 
was [ who inspired thee when thou madest thy question ; it is l who 
answered thee ; and it is by me that thou mayst know what thou 
wast, and what thou oughtest to be.’ 

Implicit belief was inculcated upon them in these answers from 
the oracle, and they were encouraged to labour as missionaries in 
the cause, by vague promises of happiness and elevation. ‘ If the 
ardour which animates thee,’ said the pretended Worn, ‘ gives at 
last to thy heart over thy spirit the victory and the empire; if thou 
renouncest the desire to discover before the time, the secret of the 
mysteries which simple reason is not able to conceive, nothing can, 
my son, convey an obstacle to that happiness which awaits thee. Be- 
lieve, believe, my son, every thing that I reveal to our Elect in the 
name of the Eternal; and the Eternal will make thee of his glory 
the forerunning instrument in the places, where his clemency wants 
to pardon those of thy nation whom the enemy seduces by his 
prestiges.” 

_ The Quakers disowned Bryan for having taken this journey to 
Avignon, though in so doing, he says, he was in the strictest sense 
obeying their principles, for he was ‘ very particularly led by the 
spirit.” ‘To men thus prepared, the French Ravaletion, which was 
then beginning, seemed to be the commencement of the prodigious 
changes which they were taught to expect and to announce. But 
Richard Brothers happening ere long to excite attention, they sup- 
posed that he was the chosen instrument in whom the prophecies 
were to be. fulfilled; and Brothers was of course confirmed in his 
madness by their stories from Avignon. By his orders, which 
were delivered in the name of the Lord, Wright published such 
parts of what he had transcribed at Avignon as Brothers pointed 
out, the Prince of the Hebrews thinking it proper that others 
should be suppressed. There is no reason to question the facts of 
the 
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the narrative; and the prophecies, by their French idiom, authenti- 
cate themselves. ‘The whole agrees perfectly with what M. Gre- 
oire reports of a collection of papers on the subject, published by 
- Pani, a Commissioner of the Inquisition at an The So- 
ciety, it was there said, pretended that it was destined by Heaven to 
reform the world, by establishing anew people of God, The 
members were distinguished not by their names, but by figures ; 
this appears in Wright’s extracts. e members were consecrated 
after a regular form ; this also appears by the English accounts, 
and they pretended to be favoured with dreams, inspirations, and 

the ministry of angels. He who presided over their cabalistic o 
rations was called their Patriarch, or Pontiff; and there was a king 
destined to govern the new chosen people. From Wright’s ex- 
tracts it appears that this king, whom they called Charles, was 
then a child or boy, and that his reign was to commence in Poland. 
A certain Ottavio Cappelli, who had been first a Dominican friar, 
‘ then, having unfrocked himself, a gardener, was laid hold of by the 
Inquisition as the author of the ritual for the reception of mem- 
bers, and as pretending to communicate with the Archangel Ra- 
hael. The process was made, and he was condemned to abjure 
is errors, and to be confined seven years in a fortress. Proceed- 
ings were instituted also against the Society itself. According to 
Barruel, the nuncio of Avignon ordered Pernetty and his adepts to 
quit that territory within a month; but they had associates at ad 
powerful enough to obtain a repeal of the order, or bold and artful 
enough to forge one. ‘The arrest of Cappelli, however, and the 
proceedings against him, alarmed them, and they were ouly freed 
from their apprehensions by the progress of the revolution. Per- 
netty died before that time, in 1787; the Society then consisted of 
about an hundred members, and Barruel accuses them of having 
formed in conjunction with the Illuminés of Sweden and of Lyons, 
‘ le plus secret, le plus monstrueux des colleges et le tribunal le plus 
terrible aux rois,—celui qui avertit que leur tour est venu, qué 
nomme les bourreaur, et qui fait parvenir les poignards, ou les 
poisons.’ Barruel draws inferences which are not borne out by his 
facts, and by assuming an hypothesis has given his book the ap- 
pearance of a romance, thereby rendering the real information 
which it contains suspicious. The designs of the Society were 
mischievous enough: but the men who engage in such schemes 
are not those who meddle with direct treason. They are too cun- 
ning for that, if not too scrupulous; ready, at safe distance, to set 
others on, but not to act with them, or implicate themselves. The 
only effect of the Avignon Society during the revolution may pos- 
sibly be traced in a dispatch of Charlier and Pochole, the com- 
missioners of the National Convention at Lyons. ‘They at 
at 
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that a sect had arisen in that department, who professed a determi- 
nation of establishing the Republic of Christ ; and that crowds of 
persons, under circumstances the most alarming, were abandoning 
their homes, and assembling to march to ptrem dng But they had 
- Gregoire, with little riety, calls this mysterious society 
the Fanatics of Avignon. fat Pemetty’s life, he ma, it consisted 
of about an hundred members, but in 1804 was reduced to six or 
seven. He speaks of a woman as still belonging to it, and corre- 
sponding with a retired soldier at Avignon, who has published a 
translation of the 68th Psalm from the Hebrew, and asserts in his 
Commentary, that the Ark of Alliance, the Manna, and Aaron’s 
Rod, are existing in safe concealment in the Holy Land, and will 
be brought to light when the Jews shall enter into the bosom of 
the church. These persons are mere enthusiasts. But the his- 
tory of the Society deserves more investigation than he has bestowed 
upon it. 

"Os of the most curious articles in the Ex-Bishop’s book is that 
upon the present state of Protestantism. It is interesting to 
know the opinions of the most decided Libera/s in the Catholic 
Church upon that subject. Like Bossuet, he has taken all the ad- 
vantage that the spirit of dissent afforded him; and boldly affirms, 
that as a consequence of the Protestants’ own principles, more [/- 
luminés, and more Visionaries, ought to be found, and in reality are 
found among them than among the Catholics. This he says in a 
work which contains an account of the Convulsionnaires ! t the 
truth is, that the [//uminés belong at least as much to knavery as to 
enthusiasm ; and that the Visionaries, were it possible to ascer- 
tain their relative numbers, would be found in proportion to that 
of the Catholic and Protestant population. ‘Theirs are cases of 
nosology : in Protestant states there is no preventive police to pre- 
vent the disease, when it manifests itself, from becoming endemic : 
the Catholic church sometimes cuts it short, and sometimes takes 
it under its care, disarms it of its dangerous symptoms, and then 
inoculates for it. Joanna Southcott would have been too crazy to 
hold up as a Beata, or train for a saint: had she appeared, there- 
fore, in a Catholic country, she would have been confined as a 
mad woman, as she ought to have been in this. Anne Moore, the 
fasting impostor of Tutbury, was a more manageable person, and, 
im fact, just such a woman figures in the Acia Sanctorum. 

M. Gregoire, with better reason, dwells upon the decision of 
the University of Helmstadt, ‘that the Princess of Wolfenbuttel 
‘might lawfully abjure the Protestant faith to qualify herself for 
marrying Charles VI. afterwards Emperor;—a scandalous decision, 
founded upon the fulsest reasoning. For what can be —= grossly 
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fallacious than to infer, that, because they who live conscientiously 
and piouSly in an erring church, will, by God’s mercy, be saved, 
therefore it is allowable, for the sake of any great temporal advan- 
tage, to enter into that erring church and renounce a purer one? 
He boasts also of the numerous proselytes to Catholicism in Ger- 
many, enumerating with pride the distinguished names of Winkel- 
mann, Schlegel, and, greater than either, Count Frederick Stolberg. 
The secretary of the diocese of Strasburg, he says, has within four 
years expedited about three hundred powers for reconciling Pro- 
testants to the Catholic church. In the year 1767 the Bishops, 
pursuant to a motion in the House of Lords by Lord Radnor, re- 
quired their clergy to take an account of the number of Catholics 
in their respective parishes; the increase at that time was said to 
have been very great; and it has been stated, that within the last 
thirty years they have increased seven-fold. This may be matter 
for grave political consideration. But if the nature of such con- 
versions were inquired into, part would be found to consist of per- 
sons who, having been tost about by every wind of doctrine, shifted 
from sect to sect, and rested at last where they found not the most 
reason, but the most imposing assumption of authority, A larger 

rtion would be women who had suffered themselves to be caught 
in the cobweb of controversy by some priest, an adept in such arts; 
and the great majority would be ignorant persons in low life, neg- 
lected by their own church, and jad to fasten themselves as beads- 
men upon some wealthy catholics. It is true, as M. Gregoire 
boasts, that the set-off against these numbers is very trifling; but it 
is not true that the few proselytes which have been made by the 
English church have consisted chiefly of emigrant priests, and that 
the affair, as Erasmus says, terminates usually, like a comedy, in a 
wedding. The church of England is not like a sect, solicitous for 
converts, nor does it boast of them ; but it has at this day, to our 
knowledge, proselytes from the Church of Rome, to whom no un- 
worthy motives can possibly be attributed, and of whose talents and 
virtues any community might be proud. 

If the ix-Bishop is to be believed, when he predicts what is to 
come, ‘ Protestantism will never again become what it has been, 
and cannot remain what it is; an irresistible movement is bearing 
it towards its end, its constitution itself is the corrosive germ of its 
existence. It will have the fate of all those sects,’ he says, ‘ which 
the Catholic church, during eighteen centuries, has seen succes- 
sively rise, attack, and fall away before her; while, elevating her 
majestic head above all errors, heresies, and schisms, directed by 
her divine founder, she holds on to the consummation of ages.’ 
According to him, its triumph must be not only sure, but easy,— 
so easy, indeed, as to be inglorious. The Protestant clergy = 
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taken to preach upon ethics for want of piety, for want of 
theological abilities, and from idleness. To declaim against vice 
requires no great depth either of mind or erudition ; but to instruct 
their hearers in the great truths of Christianity, and to make them 
love, and admire, and adore that which produces the true sanctifica- 
tion of the heart, of this they are not capable.’ Is M, Gregoire 
ignorant even of the names of our great divines, that he should re- 
peat this impudent declamation of one as ignorant as himself of the 
subject upon which he is declaiming ? 
olding the Protestants thus cheaply, M. Gregoire touches 
upon the question of a Reunion of the Churches. Collectively 
considered he classes the Protestants in two great divisions, the one 
consisting of those who, like the Unitarians in England, and the 
philosophizing Christians of Germany, believe as much of revealed 
religion as suits with their system, and no more; the other, those 
who hold fast to revelation, but are split into an hundred subdivi- 
sions. The former, he says, cannot become parties to any reunion 
with the Romish Church, yet, with a strange inconsistency, he enu- 
merates Professors Eichorn and Paulus among the Protestant 
Savans who might enter upon the project with more success than 
their predecessors ; and he points out a number of Catholics, among 
whom the only English name is the truly respectable one of Ber- 
rington, as persons who may direct their labours to the same end. 
It would be easy, he says, for the different governments of Europe 
to second these views. ‘The Catholic Church admits of no com- 
promise upon any point of doctrine, but upon matters of discipline 
at may make some sacrifices. 
__ In this respect M. Gregoire certainly deserves the praise of can- 
dour, that he neither disguises nor qualifies any of his own opi- 
nions, for the sake of making them appear less obnoxious than they 
are to Christians of other persuasions. ‘ Civil and religious tolera- 
tion,’ he says, ‘ must not be confounded. Religious toleration 
‘would imply that error and truth are indifferent: but truth cannot 
be indifferent; there is but one truth, and religious toleration would 
therefore be an outrage to God, who is truth itself. Civil tolera- 
tion is that which grants to every one the liberty of publicly per- 
forming his worship,—a right inalienable in every political society, 
and which ought to be called liberty of worship—not toleration,’ 
* Qut of the church there is uo salvation, as there was none out of 
the ark of Noah, which was its type.’ But if this postulate be 
granted, toleration becomes, by the giavent and straightest rea- 
soning, what the old Presbyterians called it, soul-murder, and the 
consequences drawn from it by Bishop Gardener and Bishop 
Bonner will be as fairly justified by sound logic as they are autho- 
rized and approved by the Holy Catholic and Apostolic aoe 
urch. 
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Church. Their conclusions fall to the ground, beeause the principle 
is false. But M. Gregoire holds the principle in its widest extent: 
The Paschal Lamb, he says, is not to be eaten out of the bosom of 
the church. Out of the Ark of Noab all persons perished, even 
infants, and those who had never heard of it. Upon this subject 
M. Gregoire produces whatever is most positive in the language 
of St. Augustine, for the purpose of avowing his full assent to it! 
All men, he says, are children of wrath, therefore all worthy of ven- 
geance, all worthy of punishment, all worthy of hell. It is an 
article of faith that the sin of Adam being transmitted to his de- 
scendants renders them all guilty. ‘To wish therefore, in favour of 
infidels, and of those who have not been baptized, to open a uew 
road whereby they may escape damnation, is to contradict Christ 
himself; for at the Last Judgement some will be on his right hand to 
enter into eternal happiness, and others on his left to partake the 
punishment of the devils. Whoever is not on the right, will in- 
dubitably be on the left. He will not even tolerate the opinion 
that unbaptized infants undergo a kind of damnation in which they 
are exempt from actual torments. ‘ A kind of damnation!’ he ex- 
claims, ‘ what language! God does not inflict upon them positive 
pain! Then they are not children of wrath, as the Scripture calls 
them. St. Augustine affirms that he who is not in the kingdom of 
Heaven is in eternal fire.’ By a curious infelicity M. Gregoire 
contrives to unite in his own opinions whatever is most odious in 
Calvinism with whatever is most offensive in the Romish supersti- 
tion. And sincerely is it to be regretted that Christianity should 
thus be represented by one of its sincere advocates in a country 
which is overrun with infidelity. Wherever the doctrine of the 
damnation of infants is taught, wherever a church proclaims, with- 
out reserve or limitation, that salvation is to be obtained only within 
its own fold, wherever transubstantiation is the prominent object 
of faith, infidelity must and will predominate. 

Upon the subject of infidelity we shall shortly recur to M. Gre- 
goire. For the present we would part from him in good will, and 
with respect for his openness and benevolence, though in the most 
decided hostility to his errors, both political and religious. ‘The 
following passage would disarm us of any hostile feeling. ‘ Some 
important facts,’ says the author, ‘ perhaps even some erroneous 
citations may have escaped me. Learned men of different com- 
munions, among whom I have many friends, will in their indulgence 
forgive me this, and by their information correct it. If any ex- 
pressions which may shock them should have crept in, I should be 
deeply grieved. Attached by principle and by feeling to the Ca- 
tholic Religion, it is in her bosom and in her instructions that I find 
the obligation of loving all men, of doing good to them, whatever 
i may 
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may be their country, their colour, their religion. My religion 
makes it a duty, my heart makes it a pleasure. And though widely 
differing from Sturges upon a multitude of points, I agree with 
him that the want of charity is equivalent to a great heresy.’ 


Art. I1.—The Works Ap the Right Honourable Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, K.B., from the Originals in the possession 
of his Grandson the Right Honourable the Earl of Essex: 
with Notes, by Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. In $ vols. 
London. 8vo. 1822. 


WE request our readers to mark attentively this title-page, and 
also the following extract from the preface of the editor : 


‘It is through the favour of the noble grandson of Sir Charles, the 
eet Earl of Essex, and of the Right Hon. Henry Vassall, Lord 

olland, that the Editor is now enabled to lay these sheets before the pub- 
lic. A great mass of the original papers of Sir Charles Hanbury Wil- 
liams fell, by inheritance, into possession of the Noble Earl, who, with 
that liberality which attends on every act of his life, has permitted the 
Editor to sELEcT from them the poetical pieces which appear in these Volumes. 
From the numerous literary relics remaining in the hands of Lord Hol- 
land, his lordship has been pleased to allow him to enrich his book 
with the curious historical epistles on the state of Poland, and many 
other original Letters; and to add also a multiplicity of Notes from 
the pen of all others the most capable of illustrating the localities of 
such a writer as Sir Charles Hanbury Williams—the pen of Horace 
Walpole. To those noble persons the Editor presumes thus to offer his 
humble and grateful acknowledgements for this addition to the innu- 
merable favours and benefits with which their Lordships have already 
been pleased to honour him.’—pp. xix. xx. 


Within a week, however, after the publication of these volumes, 


there appeared in a newspaper the following advertisement or 
notification: 


‘ Mr. Jeffrey, editor of Sir C. H. Williams’s works, which profess to 
have been published by him from the originals in the possession of the 
Earl of Essex and others, informs the public that he is called upon b 
the Earl of Essex to declare that the work never was submitted to his 
inspection previous to its publication, and contains several exceptionable 
poems and productions which, though formerly printed and ascribed 
to Sir C. H. Williams, never formed part of the originals in the pos- 
session of Lord Essex, and were not communicated in any way what- 
ever by Lord Essex to Mr. Jeffrey. Mr. Jeffrey further adds, that he 
did not receive any publication trom Lord Holland but in prose, con- 
sisting of some letters, written by Horace Walpole, and two or three 
letters addressed fo Sir C. H. Williams from the first Lord Holland.’ 
—Morning Chronicle, June 21st, 1822. 


By day and night, but this is wondrous strange ! In the first 
place, 
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place, we find that Mr. Jeffrey the seller is also the editor of this 
work; and however Lord Essex may complain of the manner in 
which the work is executed, we cannot much participate in his 
grief when we find that he himself voluntarily entrusted the moral 
and literary fame of his grandfather to such hands as Mr. Jeffrey’s. 
It appears, moreover, from Mr. Jeffrey’s confession, that the as- 
sertions of his title-page and preface are scandalously false; and 
even the statements of the apology itself cannot be true ; for the 
work does not contain a line answering the description, given in 
the apology, of Lord Holland’s contribution. It contains no 
letter written by Horace Walpole—no letter addressed to Sir 
C. H. Williams—no letter from the first Lord Holland: but it 
does contain specimens of obscenity and blasphemy more horrible 

than we have before seen collected into one publication. 
_ We believe so flagrant an instance of effrontery has not oc- 
curred since the days of Curl; and we cannot think that the 
apology which Lord Essex required Mr. Jeffrey to publish once 
in a newspaper, of the 2ist of June, makes sufficient amends, 
when we find in the very next day’s paper the work again adver- 
tised under the original false pretences, and when we see it every 
day, sti/l exhibited for sale, with its original fraudulent title-page. 
If Lord Essex felt, as we think he ought, for his grandfather's 
fame, and for public morals, he ought not to have been contented 
with any thing short of the total suppression of this infamous pub- 
lication ; instead of which it cowtinues to be bought and read, 
under the authority of his Lordship’s nume, by persons who 
never may have seen or heard of Mr. Jeffrey’s apology. But 
the apology itself, supposing it to be as widely circulated as the 
book, is far from being satisfactory. It acquits, mdeed, Lord 
Essex and (still more decidedly) Lord Holland of having contri- 
buted any of the beastly and blasphemous trash which the vo- 
lumes contain, or of ever having approvéd their publication ; 
but it does not acquit them of a most culpable negligence in 
the affair. The gross license of Sir Charles’s pen was well 
known. Lord Essex could not be ignorant—indeed the apology 
admits that he knew—that in former collections of Sir Charles’s 
works, several pieces which his lordship calls erceptionable, and 
which we boldly pronounce to be abominable, were printed. Of 
this Lord Holland must have been equally aware, and we there- 
fore think it manifested a very extraordinary degree of apathy on 
the part of the grandson of Sir Charles, and the grandson of his 
dearest friend, thus to countenance and contribute to a new edition 
of his works without inquiring of the bookseller-editor what he 
meant to do with the exceptionable pieces contained in the former 
collection, So far, indeed, as the indecency of the publication is 
concerned, 
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concerned, we think that Mr. Jeffrey might, with some degree of 
justice, plead in palliation of his conduct, that he thought himself 
at liberty to publish what the noble lords had not forbidden ; and 
we must further confess our wonder that Lord Essex should never 
have thought it worth while to look, previous to publication, at 
a work printing under his encouragement, and so nearly affecting 
the character of his ancestor; and this is the more surprizing to 
us, because we thought that we saw, in one or two places, marks 
of ‘a hand more able and more delicate than that of Mr. Jeffrey, 
which we were willing to believe might be that of Lord Essex. 

Of the life and character of the unhappy gentleman himself, 
whose yices and whose follies have been, by this pious publica- 
tion, drawn again into public notice, we shall say nothing; he 
was a person of great parts, and we are willing to bury in chari- 
table oblivion the misfortunes and frailties of such a man: we 
shall consider him merely as an author, and even as an author we 
shall dismiss, as shortly as we can, the chief and most prominent 
fault of his compositions—their licentiousness. Archdeacon 
Coxe, in an interesting and candid account of Sir Charles’s life, 
says ‘ that his verses were highly prized by his contemporaries, 
and the letters of his friend Mr. Fox, (the first Lord Holland,) 
abound with extravagant commendations of his poetical talents ; 
but in perusing those which have been given to the public, and 
those which are still in manuscript, the greater part are political 
effusions, or licentious lampoons, abounding with local wit and 
temporary satire, eagerly read at their appearance, but little inte- 
resting to posterity. — History of Monmouth, vol. ii. p. 279. 

In an account of Sir Charles’s embassy to Berlin, in 1750, 
(which has found its way strangely into the middle of the second 
volume of this publication, and which we do not believe to be 
from the pen of Mr. Jeffrey,) it is admitted that ‘ his prose was 
as easy and humorous as his verse, though often too licentious 
for publication,’ vol. ii. p. 210; and again, ‘ that his letters from 
abroad were generally disfigured by indecencies.’ p. 21}. 

The prose which is thought too indecent for publication, must 
have been of a very horrible die if it was worse than the prose and 
the poetry now published. We say again, without exaggeration or 
fear of contradiction, that these volumes contain the grossest inde- 
cencies we have ever seen in print; and expressions are put into 
the mouths of the Muses, which at present, would not be used by 
common prostitutes. 

There can be no doubt—although the apology seems to imply 
some—that most of these indecent pieces are genuine: if there 
were no other proof, the admission that his private correspon- 
dence, written while he was an ambassador, and towards the 7 
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-of his life, is still more licentious, would be sufficient ; and indeed 


we lament to say, that, with one or two exceptions, none of his 
works are so well authenticated as these disgusting sallies: but 
we must be just, and not charge altogether on the individual what 
was one of the vices of the age he lived in. The conversation and 
the correspondence, the jeux d’esprit and the pasquinades of that 
day, were all excessively gross. We have before us private letters 
of the polished Chesterfield, and the eloquent Pulteney, full of 
terms which the lower classes of society would now blush to use ; 
and alas! we must even own that, in too many instances, female 
conversation and letters were not much more decorous. We have 
sometimes heard our times scoffed at as over-squeamish, and we 
have been asked, with a triumphant sneer, whether we think the 
world is better now than it was when people spoke plainer, and, 
as Swift coarsely says, ‘ called a spade a spade’ :—to this dis- 
cussion we shall not enter; but sure we are that loose conversa- 
tion must, in some degree, contribute to a looseness of manners, 
and that the incitements to licentious conduct are diminished by 
every check which is imposed on licentious expressions. Pope 
says, in one of his earliest works— 
Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense. ’ 

Yet, in riper age, and in his intercourse with ladies of the highest 
rank, and, we are willing to believe, of the purest virtue in essen- 
tials, we find him indulging in gross obscenity. Swift, though so 
often filthy and disgusting, falls less frequently, but he sometimes 
falls, into this extreme license ; and even Addison himself, with 
all his taste, his judgment, and his piety, has admitted into his 
moral essays expressions which a modest woman could not now 
read without a blush. In short, from Milton to Dr. Johnson, we 
know not that we could name a single author whose works are 
so unexceptionably correct as to justify their being placed anre- 
servedly in female hands. We, therefore, are ready to make some 
allowances for Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, and although his 
pieces are, as we have said, the grossest ever published, they pro- 
bably are not much grosser than many others which were cireu- 
fated in his day; and his reputation now stands so disgracefully 
‘distinguished rather through the mdiscretion aud effrontery of his 
publishers than through any superior wickedness of his own. We 
should have thought a new edition of his works not only pardon- 
able, but laudable and useful, if it had been made the opportunity 
of separating his better from his worse productions, and consigu- 
ing the latter to obscurity and oblivion. It may not be even now 
too fate. Some of Sir Charles’s verses must live; they are not 
merely witty and gay, but they are the best examples of a particu- 
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lar class of poetry, and are not without their importance in the his- 
tory of social manners and political parties. We wish that they 
were collected into a volume, which one could open without being 
shocked by the juxta-position of the horrors to which we have 
alluded. 

Dismissing this branch of the subject, we are obliged to anim- 
advert on the ignorance and negligence with which Mr. Jefirey 
has performed the other duties of an editor. He has, in no one 
instance, told us the authority on which he assigns any of the 
pieces to Sir Charles. He ought to have marked those whose 
authenticity was proved by the original papers communicated by _ 
Lord Essex ; for that all which his volumes contain are not so, the 
apology admits; and we did not need that proof, for we can show 
whole pages with which Sir Charles evidently had, and could 
have, nothing to do. 

The former collection of his works was made by some Jeffrey 
of that day, who swept together, with blundering ignorance, from 
the ‘ Foundling Hospital for Wit’ and similar collections, all that 
was attributed to Sir Charles, and a great deal that was not. This 
trumpery volume Mr. Jeffrey, with congenial spirit, has pillaged 
in the lump, and he has added to it about an equal quantity of 
pieces no better authenticated ; some of them probably have been 
furnished by Lord Essex, but many of them are certainly not Sir 
Charles’s ; and it would have been no more than respectful to tell 
us on what authority they are attributed to him. 

Our readers must have read (for it has appeared in all the mis- 
cellanies) a bantering Address to Sir Hans Sloane, beginning 


* Since you, dear Doctor, saved my life, 
To bless by turns and plague my wife. 
and concluding, 


‘ Which may your other patients teach 
To do, as had done, Your’s,—C, H.’ 


The style of the verses is not unlike that of Sir Charles; they 
are gay, easy, and have a slight touch of indelicacy; but on what 
authority they are attributed to him we know not. The signature 
C. H., for Charles Hanbury, may, perhaps, in addition to the 
style, have led to this supposition; but Sir Charles had assumed 
the name of Williams as soon as he came of age, and long before 
he had any ‘ wife to plague.’ In Bell’s Fugitive Poetry, vol. ii. 
p- 41. the same verses appear with the signature T. H., and in 
other collections are attributed to Mr. Hedges; but what seems 
to put the matter out of all doubt is, that they are to be found in 
the second number of the London Magazine for May 1732, which 
was published before Sir Charles was married. Having thus se- 

lected 
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lected a poem which is certainly not Sir Charles’s, Mr. Jeffrey: 
contrives to print it in a way which shows his utter incapacity 
even for the mechanical part of an editor’s duty. A distich, m 
which the poet says that he has some rare pi(ls, is thus given by 
Mr. Jeffrey: 
‘ With the receipts too how to take ’em. 
This suppression looks like discretion ; and one, who did not 
know how little squeamish the editor is, would suppose that 
something very naughty had been omitted; but, lo! we find in all 
the former copies, that the whole distich is perfectly inoffensive, 
and indeed the most unmeaning one of the poem : 
* With the receipt too how to make ’em, 
To you I leave the time to take’em.’ 


Again ;—the principal value of this sort of verses consists in 
their personal allusions, which often elucidate public characters 
by traits which graver history forgets. In this same poem, 
amongst other curiosities which the author offers to the collection 
of Sir Hans Sloane, are 

* Some strains of eloquence which hung, 
In Roman times, on Tully’s tongue ; 
But which concealed and lost had lain, 
Till found them out again.’—vol. i. p. 127. 


We should be a little anxious to know who it was that his 
wittiest contemporaries thus matched with Cicero ; but all clue 
to that information Mr. Jeffrey prudently suppresses. The older 
editions indeed, not quite so discreet, give us at least the initial 
and final letters, thus, C—r; and others have gone so far, as to 
print C—w—r; by which we are enabled to guess that the pane- 

ric was meant for Lord Cowper: another proof that the poem 
is not by Sir C. H. Williams, for Lord Cowper had been dead 
many years before Sir Charles was married. 

With the same bold ignorance, an imitation of Horace, ad- 
dressed to Philip Yorke, afterwards second Earl of Hardwicke, is 
attributed to Sir Charles; though in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1747, p. 587, where we first find it, it is subscribed with the 
initials S. J. Sir Charles H. Williams had no friendship for Mr. 
Yorke, and the verses were probably written by Soame Jen- 
nings, who has been somewhere facetiously denominated ‘ the 
poet-laureate of the House of Yorke.’ 

In the same way, the editor has scattered through the volumes, 
and attributed to Sir Charles, a dozen of pieces, which not only 
are not his, but which, as every person of the least judgment must . 
have seen, coudd not be his. Some of them are bitter lampoons 
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en Sir Charles himself; others, panegyrics on his notorious 


enemies ; one or two are the avuwed productions of other poets ; 

and others are so contemptible, that hardly the meanest scribbler 

would own them; and yet all these are now printed as Sir 
arles’s, as frum the originals, in possession of his grandson. 

Of such ignorance we need not multiply examples; but we 
think we ought also to lay before our readers a specimen or two 
of the editor's negligence. In two places (pages 98 and 200) he 
has omitted a whole line :—now though the want of meaning 
might naturally escape Mr. Jeffrey, we wonder the want of rhyme 
did not strike him. For the benefit of any of our readers who may 
have bought these volumes, we shall here supply the omission, 
The first is, 

* The members wonder’d, tho’ the motion pass’d.’ 
The second, 

m ‘ Nor much I fear that you the place have got.” 

- But the editor’s negligence is not confined to omission. In 
vol. i. page 206, will be fourd, ‘ A Character of Sir Robert 
Walpole, drawn from the Life, by Sir C. H. Williams, Knight of 
the Bath, in an Epistle to the Right Hon. Henry Fox.’ This 
occupies three pages, and is illustrated with notes, as if by Horace 
Walpole. Will our readers believe, that in vol. ii. p. 136, the 
entire epistle to Mr. Fox, including the before-printed three 
pages, is to be found, illustrated with other and different notes, 
also ascribed to Horace Walpole? From this fact, it is certainly 
demonstrated, that neither Lords Essex or Holland read the 
proof sheets of the work; but what is more surprizing, it proves 
that nobody else everdid. Here then we dismiss Mr. Jeffrey, not 
that we have stated one-twentieth part of the charges we have to 
make against him, but because we have said quite enough to ex- 
pose his incapacity, and the infamy of such a publication. 

We now gladly turn to a more agreeable part of the subject: 
our readers will not be displeased to see some specimens of a 
writer whose wit and pleasantry have been for more than half a 
century proverbial, and to examine upon what his reputation is 
founded. 

It has been said, and truly, that political pasquinades are part 
of political history ; though generally overcharged, and often un- 
just, they frequently preserve traits of character, and record mo- 
tives of action which, though neither unimportant nor uninter- 
esting, escape the graver historian. The pen of Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, says Horace Walpole, inflicted, in three 
odes, deeper wounds on Pulteney, than Pulteney and Boling- 
broke in the long series of the Craftsman could imprint on Sir 
Robert Walpole. Sir Charles was by no means the inventor of 
this 
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tais style of composition. We have a copious collection of the 
political lampoons of our civil wars, and the French have a com- 
plete succession of them from the League to the Revolution. 
Some of our greatest, and some of our noblest writers, have not 
disdained this petty satire: but, partly from the very strange coin- 
cidences of the day, and partly from the gaiety and force of his 
satire, no one has attained more reputation than Sir C. H. Williams. 
He has undoubtedly, however, been over-rated. Horace Walpole, 
his personal friend, and who, Sir Charles tells us, was a peculiar 
admirer of his verses— 


* Has my young Walpole, blest with truest taste, 
Adorn'd with learning, with politeness grac’d, 
When I repeated, thought the moments long? 
Friend to the poet,—partial to his song !— 
Walpole, although thus partia/, admits* that Sir Charles had 
been in flower but for a single ode. This judgment is too severe ; 
for there are three or four odes which appear to us to be equally 
good. Walpole, no doubt, alluded to one of his first two political 
odes, ‘ The Country Girl, vol.i. p.1S1; or, ‘ Lo! a New Progeny 
descends’—vol. i. p. 137: these are both so well known, and have 
been so often printed, that we need not recal them to our 
readers’ recollection; but from another ballad, called ‘ The 
Statesman,’ which is less generally known, but, we think, equal 
to the more renowned odes, we shall select a few verses, as the 
best specimen of Sir Charles’s style. He invokes his muse to 
celebrate Pulteney, now become Lord Bath— 
* When you touch on his Lordship’s high birth, 
Speak Latin as if you were tipsy ; 
Say, we are all but the sons of the earth, 
Et genus non fecimus ipsi. 
Proclaim him as rich as a Jew; 
Yet attempt not to reckon his bounties : 
You may say, he is married; that’s true, 
Yet speak not a word of his Countess. 


‘ Leave a blank here and there in each Page, 
To enrol the fair deeds of his youth! 
When you mention the acts of his age— 
Leave a blank for his honour and truth! 


Say, he made a great monarch+ change hands: . 
He spake—and the minister} fell. 

Say, he made a great statesman of Sands ;§ 
(Oh! that he had taught him to spell!) 


Sir Robert. Walpole, 


* Walpoliana. t George II. 
§ Samuel Sandys, Chancellor of the Exchequer on Walpole’s fall. 
Then 
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Then enlarge on his cunning and wit: 
Say, how he harangu’d at the Fountain ;* 
Say, how the old patriots were bit, 
And a mouse was produc’d by the mountain. 
Then say how he mark’d the new year, 
By increasing our taxes, and stocks : 
Then say how he chang’d to a peer, 
Fit companion for Edgcumbe, and Fox.’—p. 151. 


‘The third of these stanzas is a model of this species of wit and 
severity. We wish the editor had explained the sneer at Sir 
Charles’s own dearest friends, in the last line. 

The following description of a conference between George, 
afterwards Lord Lyttleton, and Mr. Lechmere, rival candidates 
for Worcestershire, is a favourable instance of the ease and hu- 
mour with which Sir Charles could sketch manners and character. 


‘ Two chanc’d to meet near Severn’s rapid streams, 
And Lyttleton and Lechmere were their names ; 
One famed for deep debate, and classic taste, 

The other for his judgment in a beast ; 
One minds the public, one his private cares, 
That shines in senates, and this shines in fairs ; 
One sighs at Walpole’s everlasting sway, 
While vother mourns the excessive price of hay ; 
They stopp’d—when Lyttleton the silence broke, 
And thus the Patriot to the Grazier spoke : 
LYTTLETON. 
* “ When, to conclude a tedious war’s alarms, 
Ajax and godlike Hector met in arms, 
Before they shook their spears, or drew their swords, 
They paus‘d, and talk’d in amicable words ; 
So let us twain, like those two generous foes, 
First parley hold—then, if we must, oppose.’” 
‘ LECHMERE. 
* “ T never heard of Ajax, or of Hector ; 
But you would speak to me, Sir, I conjecture : 
Then pray, Sir, let your tale be briefly told, 
oun For standing still may give my gelding cold.’ "—p. 62. 


Here the pomp and solemnity of the classic li is not 

more happily hit off than the rustic laconism of Squire Lechmere. 
But Sir Charles, unhappily, did not always confine his satire 

to public men; in the wantonness of his wit he invaded 5 

life, and the gentler sex: the longest of his pieces, calle 

bella,’ is a description of ‘ the Morning’ of pe Isabella — 

tague, widow of the Duke of M ssichiadies, afterwards married to 


vain, to manage his Jate Ed 
ward 
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Edward Hussey, Earl of Beaulieu. As she was one of the most 
remarkable beauties, as well as one of the richest matches in 
England, she was at the very top of fashionable society, and Sir 
Charles’s description of her morning occupations, visitors, and 
conversation, is curious as a record of persons and manners, 
drawn evidently from the life. 
* The monkey, lap-dog, parrot, and her Grace, 

Had each retir’d from breakfast to their place, 

When, hark, a knock! “ See, Betty, see who’s there : 

“ ’Tis Mr. Bateman, ma’am, in his new chair :” 

“ Dicky’s new chair! the charming’st thing in town, 

Whose poles are lacker’d, and whose lining’s brown!” 

To please the noble dame, the courtly squire 

Produc’d a tea-pot, made in Staffordshire : 

So Venus look’d, and with such longing eyes, 

When Paris first produc’d the golden prize. 

“* Such works as this,” she cries, “ can England do? 

It equals Dresden, and outdoes St. Cloud : 

All modern China now shall hide its head, 

And e’en Chantilly must give o’er her trade : 

For lace, let Flanders bear away the bell, 

- In finest linen, let the Dutch excel; 

For prettiest stuffs, let Ireland first be nam’d, 

And for best fancy’d silks, let France be fam’d ; 

Do thou, thrice-happy England! still prepare 

This clay, and build thy fame on earthenware.’ ” 

vol. i, p. 72. 


It is observable that in those days, when ladies kept monkeys, 
and beaux visited in chairs, the porcelain manufactures of Stafford- 
shire, the source of so much public and private wealth, were begin- 
ning to attract notice. The Wedgewoods and Spodes should 
bless the memory of Mr. Bateman, who being a man of acknow- 
ledged taste, probably contributed to bring the English porcelain 
into fashion. 

The duchess’s extasies at the new tea-pot are interrupted by 
the arrival of General Charles Churchill, the son of an elde sbro- 
ther of the Duke of Marlborough. 

* None Jed through youth a gayer life than he, 
Cheerful in converse, smart in repartee.— 
But with old age its vices came along, 
And in narration he’s extremely long ; 
Exact in circumstance, and nice in dates, 
On every subject he his tale relates. 
If you name one of Marlbro’s ten campaigns, 
He tells you its whole history for your pains : 
D4 


q 
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And Blenheim’s field becomes by his reciting, 
As long in telling as it was in fighting : 
His old desire to please is still express’d ; 
His hat’s well cock’d, his perriwig’s well dress’d : 
He rolls his stockings still, white gloves he wears, 
And in the boxes with the beaux appears ; 
His eyes through wrinkled corners cast their rays ; 
Still he bows graceful, still soft things he says : 
And still rememb’ring that he once was young, 
He strains his crippled knees, and struts along. 
The room he enter’d smiling, which bespoke 
Some worn-out compliment, or thread-bare joke ; 
(For not perceiving loss of parts, he yet 
Grasps at the shade of his departed wit.) —vol. i. pp. 74, 75. 
With equal truth and still more spirit is touched the cha- 
racter of Lord Lovel, afterwards Viscount Coke, the eldest son 
of the Earl of Leicester. This was the husband of Lady Mary 
Coke, who died within these very few years; the match, as might 
have been expected from the following character, was not happy. 
* Lovel,—the oddest character in town— 
A lover, statesman, connoisseur, buffoon: 
Extract him well, this is his quintessence— 
Much folly, but more cunning, and some sense; 
To neither party in bjs heart inclin’d, 
He steer'd twixt both with politics refin’d, 
Voted with Walpole, gnd with Pultney din'd.’—vol.i. p.86. 
All this is very well, and (if the invasion of domestic life can ever 
be innocent) tolerably harmless; but the success which this piece 
obtained seems to have turned the head of Sir Charles’s muse; 
for when the Duchess of Manchester married Mr. Hussey, he ad- 
dressed to his friend Mr. Fox, who had been himself an admirer 
of her Grace, an ode called ‘ the Conquered Duchess,’ in which, 
amidst imsinuations (too licentious to be quoted) against her, he 
thus sneers at the country of the successful lover, 
* “ But careful Heaven reserv’d her grace 
For one of the Milesian race, 
On stronger parts depending ; 
Nature, indeed, denigs them sense, 
But gives them legs gnd jmpudence 
at beats all understanding.’” 


But Mr, Hussey belonged to a country which is not pa- 
tient of insult, and Sir ‘Charles Hanbury Williams, whose 
courage was not equal to his wit, fled into Wales to avoid the con- 
sequences, and was pelted as he ran with a vituperative ode 
almost as good as hisown. Wales, however, was not sufficiently 
distant from the formidable Milesian, and Sir Charles was re- 

moved 
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moved by the care of his friends from his dishonourable exile, to 
one, under all circumstances, bardly more honourable. He was 
sent (probably by the influence of Mr. Fox, to whom the offen- 
sive ode had been addressed) minister to Dresden; and he 
accepted this office from a ministry which he had individually 
derided and insulted. It must be confessed that this is not the 
brilliant part of Sir Charles’s life;—we touch it lightly, and 
should not have touched it all, but that it is necessary to his 

tical history, and to the understanding of some of the best and most 
vigorous pieces in the whole publication. There is one ode in 
particular, which is called an answer to ‘ the Conquered Duchess,’ 
and which professes to be an expostulation with Sir Charles; 
but the expostulation is so gentle, and the satire it contains is so 
general and so poignant that we should have suspected it to be 
Sir Charles’s, even if all the editions had not given it as his. 
There is, however, ove allusion in it to the punishment of Dio- 
mede, which Sir Charles could hardly have written, or which, 
if he did write it, is a most extraordinary prophecy of a mis- 
fortune uttered by a man against himself;—for Sir Charles did, as 
the ode writer menaced, lose his reason: if this ode, however, was 
not written by him, (which those who have the originals could, we 
suppose, tell,) there was, then, another poet at least equal to Sir 
Charles at his own weapons, and superior to him in the audacity 
of using them. 

We are. tempted to extract a stanza or two (the least offensive 
we can find) from this sprightly ode,—even at this distance of 
time we are unwilling to quote his very licentious satire upon 
individual females, but the two following stanzas, in which Sir 
Charles’s triumphs over the new ministry are celebrated, may be 
extracted without any indelicacy, Sir Charles is addressed as 
telling— 

_ * How Sands, in sense and person queer, 

Jump’‘d from a patriot to a peer, 

No mortal yet knows why; 
How Pulteney truck’d the fairest fame 
For a Right Honourable name 

To call his vizen by. 
How Compton rose, when Walpole fell, 
"Twas you, and only you could tell, 

And all the scene disclos'd; 
How Vane and Rushout, Bathurst, Gower, 
Were curs’d and stigmatis'd by power ; 

And rais’d to be expos'd.’—vol. i. p. 97. 

But there is another class of Sir Charles’s ees to which we 
may look, if not with as great admiration, with at least — ap~ 
plause. 
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plause. These volumes contain several pieces which are wholly 
unexceptionable in point either of morals or honour; they are 
less distinguished for brilliancy than their criminal associates, but 
they exhibit considerable talents. Such is the epistle, already 
quoted, to Mr. Fox, from which we are tempted to extract a cha- 
racter of Sir Robert Walpole, drawn with, certainly not an impar- 
tial but, a knowing and an able hand. 


*« But Orford’s self, 1 ’ve seen whilst I have read, 


Laugh the heart’s laugh, and nod th’ approving head; 


Pardon, great Shade, if, duteous, on thy herse 

I hang my grateful tributary verse: 

If I who follow’d thro’ thy various day, 

Thy glorious zenith and thy bright decay, 

Now strew thy tomb with flow’rs, and o’er thy urn, 
With England, Liberty, and Envy mourn. 

His soul was great, and dar’d not but do well, 
His noble pride still urg’d him to excel; 

Above the thirst of gold—if in his heart 
Ambition govern’d—Av'rice had no part. 

A genius to explore untrodden ways, 

Where prudence sees no track, yet never strays ; 
Which books and schools, in vain attempt to teach, 
And which laborious art can never reach. 
Falsehood and flatt’ry, and the tricks of court, 
He left to Statesmen of a meaner sort ; 

Their cloaks and smiles were offer'd him in vain, 
His acts were justice which he dar’d maintain, 
His words were truth that held them in disdain. 
Open to friends, but ev’n to foes sincere, 

Alike remote from jealousy and fear; 

Tho’ Envy’s howl, tho’ Faction’s hiss he heard, 
Tho’ senates frown’d, tho’ death itself appear’d : 
Calmly he view’d them—-conscious that his ends 
Were right, and Truth and Innocence his friends. 
Thus was he form’d to govern and to please, 
Familiar greatness, dignity with ease, 

Compos’d his frame—admir’d in ev'ry state, 

In private amiable—in public great: 

Gentle in pow’r—but daring in disgrace, 

His love was liberty—his wish was peace. 

Such was the man that smil’d upon my lays, 
And what can heighten thought or genius raise, 


Like praise from him whom all mankind must praise ; 


Whose knowledge, courage, temper, all surpris’d, 


Whom many lov’d, few hated, none despis’d.’—vol. ii. p. 146. 


Less diffuse and therefore better is his character of Mr. Win- 
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* In him we find unite, what rarely meet, 
‘Parts join’d with application, sense with wit;. 
A piercing eye, a countenance erect, 
Quick to invent, judicious to correct; 
Warm to attack, but warmer to defend, 
The fairest foe, and the sincerest friend; 
Above th’ intrigues, and windings of a court, 
Acknowledg’d merit has his sure support. 
His converse new and just delight affords, 
Rich in the brightest thoughts and aptest words ; 
Whene’er he speaks, his audience is charm’d, 
Taught by his sense, and by his spirit warm’d.’—p. 446. 
Our readers will see in these extracts great irregularities; lines 
‘the most vigorous match with lines the most feeble and prosaic; 
and such is the character of the whole epistle, and indeed, we may 
say, of all Sir Charles’s poetry. 
We must now conclude, repeating our wish that an expurgated 
edition of this work were printed, omitting all the indecencies, 
the blasphemies, and the dulness which compose the major part 
of Mr. Jeffrey’s volumes, and elucidating the rest by such notes 
as should explain the history and brighten the wit. Sir Charles, 
-without any effort on his part, has achieved a lasting fame. He 
will be always mentioned, and, if a decent edition be published, 
often read; but of the present work we are obliged to say, 
‘notwithstanding the respectable names which the editor has en- 
trapped into his title-page and dedication, that it is a disgrace to 
good manners, good morals, and literature, and that no man of 
sense and no woman of delicacy can allow it to be seen on their 
table. 


Arr. IIL.—1. Voyage @ P?Oasis de Thebes et dans les Déserts 
situés 2 Orient et POccident de la Thébaide, faits 
les Années 1815, 1816, 1817 e¢ 1818. Par M. Frédéric 
Cailliaud ; et le Voyage @ [Oasis du Dakel; par M. Le Che- 
valier Drovetti, Consul-Général de France en Egypte ; rédigé 

2. ourney to of t Egypt. Sir 
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3. Notes, during a Visit to Egypt, Nubia and the Oasis, Mount 
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Nile, Jerusalem, Damascus, Balbec, &c. By Robert Richard- 
son, M.D. @2 vols. Svo. London. 1822. 

5. Notice sur le Voyage de M. Lelorrain on Sape: et Observa- 
tions sur le Zodiaque Circulaire de ah. Par M. 
Saulnier, fils. Paris. 1922. 

6. Notice sur le Zodiaque de Denderah. Par M. J. Saint- 
Martin, Membre de l'Institut, &c. Paris. 1822. 

7. Nouvelles Considérations sur le Planisphére de Dendera, &c. 
&c. Paris. 1822. 

8. A Narrative of the Expedition to Dongola and Sennaar, 
under the Command of Lis Excellence Ismael Pasha, under- 
taken by Order of His Highness Mehemmed Ali Pasha, 
Viceroy of Egypt. 8vo. By an American in the Service of 
the Viceroy. ndon. 1822. 

F the old ¢ Land of Egypt’ be not thoroughly known, it is not 
from any want of travellers and travel-writers. Here we 
have a batch composed of various nations—English, Scotch, 

Irish, French and American—all of them in quest of something 

new, and all eager to add to the stock of information already be- 

fore the public. The first on the list is M. Cailliaud, a jeweller and 
silversmith of Nantz, who, desirous of seeing the world, and try- 
ing his fortune abroad, trusses up his little pack, sets sail for 

Cairo, and is engaged by the Pasha to find out all the gold and 

silver and precious stones hidden beneath the surface of his domi- 

nions. Judging from that portion of the work which appears to 
be his own, we should set him down as a plain, matter-of-fact man, 
from whom we may hereafter expect a simple, unadorned narra- 
tive of occurrences, and a description of those regions of Africa 
on the confines of Abyssinia, from which he has not yet returned. 
The second is a Scotch Baronet, whom curiosity and a desire 
of knowledge led to visit Egypt and the two ‘Thebaic Oases, to the 
latter of which he has confined his observations; illustrating his 
text with a few lithographic sketches. ‘The interior or more re- 
mote of these Oases had never before been visited by any Eu- 
ropean. 

e third is an English Baronet, whose chief object seems to 
have been amusement ; who accordingly shoots wild-ducks in the 
lake of Menzaleh; intrigues with a native woman; escapes by 
breaking a hole through the mud wall; clambers up the Second 
Pyramid at the hazard of his neck; is pitifully annoyed by dogs, 
and hard-trotting camels, and Jews, and Arabs; and finds fault 
with every thing, like a true Englishman, with an exception m 
favour of the stone giants of Ebsambul and the sable nymphs of 
Elephantine, whose ‘ fringe of leather strings girded round the 
lower waist’ had more charms, he says, in his eyes than = 
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ostrich feathers and hoop-petticoats of St. James’s. ‘Though the 
work of Sir Frederick Henniker scarcely falls within the scope 
of our present Article, we have read it with pleasure, and freely 
confess that the — frequently relaxed our gravity ; it is, m 
fact, an amusing little volume, and will find a place by the side of 
the ‘ Diary of an Invalid,’ though here and there seasoned with a 
spice of the good natured growling of Mathew Bramble. 

_ The next m succession is Doctor Richardson; who, as the 
title-page informs us, travelled in company with the Earl of Bel- 
more .‘ along the Mediterranean,’ as family physician. As a 
writer of travels, he is neither so entertaining nor so instructive as 
might be wished, mistaking frequently cant and vulgar phrases 
for wit, and uncouth words for learning. That he has told the 
truth, we cannot for a moment doubt; but that he has told it, as 
he says, ‘ in as few words, and in as agreeable a manner as possi- 
ble,’ we can by no means concede to him. ‘The long series of 
ruins and rubbish which strew the banks of the Nile from Alex- 
andria to the Second Cataract—broken coluims and broken pot- 
tery—temples, tombs and obelisks—sarcophagi and mummy- 
cases—hieroglyphics and mysteries which nobody understands, 
described in all the minutie of dull detail (through nearly five 
hundred desperate pages)—these are the ‘ agreeable’ truths which 
the doctor professes to tell ‘in as few words as possible,’ and 
which half-a-dozen good sketches would have told more agree- 
ably and much better! ~ 

_ The little volume of M. Saulnier, fils, is a sort of 16 Pean to 
celebrate the successful sacrilege, committed under his auspices, 
on the zodiacal planisphere which formed a part of the ceiling of 
one of the chambers of the Temple of Denderah ; and which was 
furtively broken down and carried away by a person in his employ 
of the name of Lelorrain. The other two volumes contain the 
speculations of the French philosophers on the antiquity of this 
and other zodiacs found in the temples of Egypt. 

The ‘ American in the service of the Viceroy’ accompanied the 
expedition of Ismael Pasha in the character, as he tells us, of 
Topgi Bashi, or ‘ Chief of Artillery;’ but, being attacked with 
ophthalmia at the Second Cataract, was left behind, and did 
not join the army till after the only battle that was fought, near 
Merawé; he proceeded with it, however, as far as Sennaar; where 
a second attack of his disease put a final stop to his progress, and 
obliged him to return with all speed to Cairo.* 

Every 


_ © This ‘ American, whose name, we. understand, is English, is the. person whom 
Messrs. Waddington and Hanbury, in the account of their recent travels, were led. to 
stigmatize as a renegado, an infidel, a Jew, and we know not what. Finding his charac- 
ter 
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Every one knows, that with the army of Egypt, the French 
dispatched a little army of savans to celebrate and to settle ‘ that 
ancient and fertile country of the Ptolemies’; of the entire con- 
quest of which they made no doubt. These, it must be confessed, 
were active enough, each in his vocation; and when driven out 
of their promised Canaan by the British arms, displayed no less 
diligence in getting up a national trophy, in the shape of an enor- 
mous book, to uate their own and their patron’s renown, 
and which, for the number of square feet in the surface of one 
of its pages, has no parallel in the annals of book-making. To 
this common reservoir they not only contributed their own la- 
bours, but have since turned into the same channel those of every 
French traveller who may have collected information, however 
slight, in or about the land of the Pharaohs. It is a sort of mo- 
nopoly, to which a Frenchman, so far from resisting, appears 
most willingly to submit; and consigns, without hesitation, what- 
ever remarks he may have collected, to the managers of the 
‘ Grand Livre,’ of whom M. Jomard ranks in the first class: by 
him the manuscripts are rédigés, and the charts and sketches 
dressés to correspond with the anterior labours of the savans; so 
that it is not always easy to separate the observations of the ori- 
ginal writer from those of M. Jomard. 

The travels of MM. Cailliaud and Drovetti, now before us, 


have undergone this operation, and, scanty as they are, have been 


ter thus traduced, he took prompt measures, on coming to this country, to rescue it 
from the injustice with which, as it now appears, it had been assailed. 
*On my arrival (he says) in London, I wrote to Mr. Waddington what he was 
to call a “ manly and temperate letter,” informing him of his error, represent- 
to him the serious injury it might do wie, and calling upon him for a justification or 
an apology. Mr. Waddington, in the manner best becoming an English geutieman, 
' frankly gave me both, concluding with the following expressions—* I feel the most 
tincere and profound sorrow for the unintentional injustice into which I have been be- 
trayed by too a a belief of false infurmation. For this I am as auxious to make 
reparation, as I am incapable of doing an Pree a wif injury. I will therefore 
oe the note in question to be erased “ the ollowing Glens of my book; and in 
the remaining copies of the present, I will instantly insert a new page or sheet, if ne- 
cessary ; or should that be impossible, I will immediately destroy the whole impression.” 
It was impossible for me, after this, to retain any of the angry feelings excited by this 
affair, excepting towards “ the false tongue” that occasioned it, on which I cordially 
imprecate a plentiful portion of the “sharp arrows of the mighty and coals of juniper. 

60, 61. 

. Waddington is offended, we perceive, at the manner in which we noticed some 
part of his conduct to the natives, and the subsequent refusal of the young pasha to 
allow of his farther progress with the army. It is not our practice to speak hastily on 
those occasions; and we can assure this gentleman that we had that in our hands at the 
time we wrote, which would have borne us out in the use of more decisive language. 
The fact, however, is that we liked Mr, Waddington, and were desirous of parting with 
him on kindly terms: his frankness and invariable good humour amused us, and we took 
@ real interest in his inquiries and researches. As to his mistakes, we said what truth 
‘and justice demanded, and no more. 
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so rédigés et dressés as to render them im theit new shape fit 
companions to that elephantine work, the ‘ Description de 
Egypte ;'—a work which M, Jomard modestly assures us, ‘ has 
accustomed its readers to that scrupulous fidelity, to that preci- 
sion and that delicacy of execution, without which, at the present 
day, no work of the kind could obtain their support!’ e have 
had occasion to notice the ‘ scrupulous fidelity’ which charac- 
terizes it; and we shall presently exhibit a few more instances of 
its pretensions to ‘ extraordivary precision.’ In the mean time, 
we would just hint to M. Jomard that magnitude is not accuracy, 
and that in proportion as he increases the size of mere sketches, 
whether geographical or pictorial, he aggravates their defects. 

M. Cailliaud’s first attempt was to discover those emerald 
mines which tradition had uniformly placed at no great distance 
from the shores of the Red Sea—and from which the ancient pos- 
sessors of Egypt are said to have drawn these precious gems, 
Furnished with soldiers, labourers, dromedaries, &c. he set out 
on his enterprize, passed the ruins of several Egyptian temples, 
at the stations, as he supposes them, of the caravans which pur- 
sued this route in the days of the Ptolemies, and at length reached 
the foot of Mount Zabarah, from which the most valuable stones 
are supposed to have been extracted. The distance of this moun- 
tain is about seven leagues from the nearest part of the coast of 
the Red Sea, and about forty-five to the southward of Coseir. 
Having passed the ruins of habitations, he came to certain open- 
ings in the rock, which he immediately recognized to be the pas- 
sages into the mines. There is something marvellous m what 
follows—but we are in the country of marvels. 


* I was yet ignorant of what sort of mine this could be; I had only 
a glimpse of some veins of mica, talc and schist, that ran between 
masses of the granite which formed the body of this mountain. J im- 
mediately employed three Ababdeh to dig into the entrance of one of 
these excavations. As I had just sat down upon some heaps, to repose 
myself from the fatigues that I had borne all this and the preceding 
days, I observed a piece of emerald of a dark green colour. What was 
my joy and my surprize! Forgetting all my fatigue, and impatient to 
enter this gallery, | encouraged the Ababdeh, and set myself to work 
with them; we were soon able to enter the mine. I caused flambeaus 
to be lighted without delay, and, accompanied by my interpreter and 
an Abdbdeh, I descended, after a hundred steps, to a very oblique 
passage 5 the inclination, rendered too steep by the veins, made the 
way dangerous. The Abdbdeh, affrighted, returned by the way we 
had advanced; my interpreter, finding the passage too steep, hesitated 
and stopped; I descended, entirely alone, for three quarters of an 
hour, after which [ found the way blocked up by enormous masses of 
mica, which were detached from the ceiling; I was alone to clear them 
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away and open the passage; I had arrived at four hundred feet under 
the earth by many difficult and dangerous passages. This labour was 
more. than I could bear; I was obliged to renounce it. As 1 was 
about to remount, dissatisfied at having made no discovery except the 
masses of mica, I perceived a hexaedral prism of emerald. 1 uncovered 
it with care, preserving it in its matrix. 1 continued to walk about for 
two hours in‘these narrow galleries, which alarmed my interpreter ; 
the great distance that I was from him under the earth, hindered me 
from hearing his reiterated cries; he sent to seek for a rope, which he 
let down the mine, thinking it would drop near me and assist me in 
climbing up; but none of my people dared to descend. My light was 
on the point of going out. After having rested myself for a moment, I 
recommenced my road to the top, which I clambered up with unavoid- 
able pain. In the midst of the profound silence which reigned, the 
voice of my interpreter at last came to my ears; guided by his voice, 
T arrived at the spot where he was. His first question was, Have you 
many emeralds? I told him no, but in a manner to persuade him that 
1 had filled my pockets with them, which was a greater punishment to 
him than any reproaches that I could have made.’—Cailliaud, p. 60. 


' After this, he says, he discovered above forty similar excava- 
tions, in one of which he descended through a narrow passage to 
eighty feet below the surface, where his further progress was 
arrested by ‘a horrible precipice, down which he had nearly 
fallen. It commenced at the edge of an extensive platform, 
large enough to allow three hundred men to work together ; but as 
hone of his people would follow or assist him, he was under the 
necessity of abandoning his further researches in this quarter. 

M. Cailliaud’s account of the country, and particularly of 
mount Zabarah, agrees pretty exactly with the description given 
of the Jebbel Zumrud by Bruce, who tells us that ‘ he saw, in 
four days, more granite, porphyry, marble and jasper, than 
would build Rome, Athens, Corinth, Syracuse, Memphis, Alex- 
andria, and half a dozen such cities.’ He also says that at the 
foot of the mountain he saw five pits or shafts, none of them 
four feet in diameter, out of which the ancients were supposed 
to draw their emeralds; but he did not venture to enter them, 
for fear of the bad air which they might be supposed to contain. 
Mr. Belzoni’s account of these mines, and the supposed city 
inhabited by the miners, is slight and vague, and has hove particu- 
lars in common with that of M. Cailliaud; he conceives. they 
were nothing more than stone quarries. Be this as it may, the 
pasha was so much satisfied with the report of the latter, that he 


sent him a second time, with his Laghum-dji-Lach’, or master of 
the mint, sixty labourers, one hundred and twenty camels, and 
fifty Ababdeh Arabs to take care of them :—but the party having 
arrived at the spot, discovered, to their great alarm, that the 
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usual rains had not fallen, that the reservoirs were al] dry, and that 


there was no little danger of their perishing for want of water. 
The greater part were therefore sent back again, and M. Cailliaud 
and the man with the long name set out in search of wells. 
About thirty miles to the south of Mount Zabarah, they disco- 
vered other mountains containing ‘ a thousand excavations,’ which 
had been made in search of emeralds; and, within half a league 
of these quarries, were the ruins of a Greek city built of stone, 
of which about 500 houses were still standing, and three temples 
partly built and partly excavated out of the rock. In the houses 
were various implements, such as lamps of baked earth, fragments 
of vases, of an elegant form, of earth and glass, and circular stones 
such as are used in Nubia at this day to grind corn. The Arabs 
called this place Sekket Bendar el Kebyr. 

On his return to Zabarah, he learned that his people bad col- 
lected, during his absence, about five pounds of emeralds, which 
were found in veins of argillaceous or micaceous schist running 
through these granite mountains, along which the ancient miners 
had proceeded, following them through all their tortuous wind- 
ings. In some of these adits, M. Cailliaud found Grecian lamps, 
cords, logs of wood, baskets of palm leaves, and other objects 
which the workmen had made use of in quarrying the mines. 

It took them some days to procure about four pounds more 
of emeralds, with which M. Cailliaud and the master of the mint 
set out for Cairo. These stones are described as being of a pale 
green, cloudy and full of flaws. Bruce also found several pieces 
of a * green, pellucid, crystalline substance ;’ but they too were 
* yeiny, clouded, and not at all so hard as rock crystal.’ The 
hexaedral prism, of which M. Cailliaud gives a coloured print, is 
not, in fact, an emerald, if we may judge from its great length 
compared with its diameter, but a beryl, or aquamarine. The 

sha, it seems, was unable to appreciate the value of the stones 
in their rough state; but unwilling to give up the pursuit, and un- 
derstanding that more might have been done, had they not been 
compelled to quit the desert for want of water, he decided upon a 
further trial with fewer people. M. Cailliaud, however, went no 
more; but bent his steps in a different direction, on the opposite 
side of the Nile. 

The great Oasis of Thebes, lying in the desert directly to the 
west of that city, was well known to the ancients. Like those more 
to the northward, it was a place of banishment for state criminals 
under the Roman emperors, or for the deportation of such as it 
was deemed convenient to get rid of. The Thebaic Oasis, how- 
ever, has rarely been visited in modern times, except by the Cara- 
vans ‘proceeding from Egypt towards Darfour other places 
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im the interior of Africa. Brown and Poncet, and a few more 
passed directly through it in its longest extent, but without seeing 
anything of the ruins of three very fine temples, with a singular 
necropolis near one of them; and which are all situated within a 
very short distance of the common route. 

To M. Cailliaud we are unquestionably indebted for the disco- 
very of these temples. Setting out from Esné with six camels, 
as many Arabs, and an interpreter, in five days, or fifty-five hours 
travelling, over a desert of sandy hillocks and plains, he arrived at 
the first village towards the southern part of the Oasis, called 
Hagageh. Proceeding southerly through a wood of doum and 
date-trees, he came to another village called Begrys, containing 
about six hundred inhabitants, who naturally took the alarm, 
and fled, believing the travellers were come from the pasha witha 
view to augment their taxes. The grounds of these people are 
irrigated by a very abundant thermal spring, the water of which is 
distributed in rills to the several plantations by the sheik with due 
regard tc justice. ‘Three leagues farther south, at a place called 
Deyr, was a temple that had never been finished, and which, from 
the figure of Osiris, the winged globe and serpents, &c. was evi- 
dently Egyptian: the ceiling of the sanctuary, however, was a re- 
gular keyed arch, constructed on the same principles as the arch 
is now built; and M. Cailliaud observes that this was the first 
time he had met with any thing of the kind in a building really 

ptian. We have no doubt that this arched ceiling was built 
while Egypt was under the dominion of Rome. On the cornice 
of the outer portico. was a Greek inscription; and in digging he 
found several pieces of mosaic in different coloured glass. i 
the great temple was a small one of brick, with several arches, evi- 
dently Roman. In the chambers were a few Coptic paintings, 
the colours of which were very fresh, and, among others, a repre- 
sentation of St. George in the act of slaying a serpent; and a 
number of Greek inscriptions. 

Our traveller now retumed to the north, passed several villages 
and ancient ruins, and stopped at Boulae, a village containing 
about four hundred inhabitants, who supplied the party with pro- 
visions, and were remarkably civil. Here too were the remains 
of an Egyptian temple, and a ceiling with a regular circular arch. 
Proceeding still northerly, he came to.a town named El Kargeh, 
which may be considered as the capital of this Oasis; it is said to 
contain 2000 inhabitants, who subsist chiefly on rice and dates. 
To avoid the sand, the inhabitants have floored over their streets, 
which are thus rendered so dark below, that the passenger is 
obliged to feel his way by the walls. Near this town are also the 
remains of a large Egyptian temple, which, from its grandeur and 
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magnificence, M. Cailliaud says, is deserving of a place in the 
Thebaid. Itis 191 feet long, exclusive of three separate propy- 
lons at considerable distances from each other ; the hieroglyphics 
are well sculptured, and the paintings beautifully fresh and _bril- 
liant. These venerable ruins, standing in the midst of a garden of 
date-trees, doums and acacias, present to the eye striking and pic- 
turesque objects: a sketch of them was made by Mr. Master, 
who accompanied Sir Archibald Edmonstone, and is given in his 
little volume. 

On the outer gate of this temple isa Greek inscription, consist- 
ing of about 9000 letters, which M. Cailliaud copied entirely, after 
a painful and fatiguing labour of two days. It occupies in depth 
from twelve to fifteen feet. ‘The letters on the upper lines are 
two inches and a half long, and diminish gradually to one inch as 
they come nearer to the eye. 

At a little distance is a very singular necropolis, or Roman 
burial-ground, containing upward of 200 tombs, built of brick, 
with arcades running round each of them. Not far from this ceme- 
tery were found the more ancient mummy pits of the Egyptians. 

‘Turning from hence to the N. E. he came to Deyr, where he 
observed a Roman fortress of 240 feet square. It was surrounded 
by rus and large quantities of broken pottery. From this place a 
journey of three days across the desert brought our traveller to 

arshout, on the banks of the Nile. 
_ Such is the outline of the meagre materials which (with views, 
and ground-plans, and geographical illustrations, furnished by 
M. Jomard) have been recorded on paper of a size which no one 
can approach with comfort, in order, as we have said, to assimi- 
late it with the ‘ Grand Livre d’ Egypte.’ 

The little unpretending octavo of Sir Archibald Edmonstone 
forms a remarkable contrast to the gigantic tome of which we 
have been speaking; yet his description of two Oases, accompa- 
nied by a few small sketches, conveys more intelligible and accu- 
rate information, than the elaborate and pompous volume of the 
French travellers.. Sir Archibald, im company with two friends, 
while sailing up the Nile in January, 1819, and contemplating a 
journey into the Thebaid Oasis, fell in with Mr. Belzoni, who in- 
formed them: that M. Cailliaud had already been there a few 
months before, and had discovered some very interesting remains 
of antiquity; but that he (Belzoni) understood.there was another 
Oasis considerably to the westward of the former, which had 
never been investigated by any European; and that the French 
consul, Drovetti, was about to make a visit to it. 

- This intelligence decided the party at once to set out for this 
more distant and unexplored Oasis; and having reached Siout on 
boimory the 
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the Nile, they lost no time in providing themselves with Mama- 
luke dresses, asses to ride on, and camels to carry their baggage. 
Passing through Beuialé, they soon arrived at a camp of Bedouins, 
consisting of about 400 families, and witnessed with pleasure the 
primitive simplicity of the patriarchal ages. From these people 
they hired six men as guides, each of whom was to take with him 
a horse and two camels. Thus prepared, they launched forth upon 
an immeasurable plain of sand, destitute even of a blade of grass; 
ou whose surface not a vestige appeared to convince them that it 
had ever before been crossed by human foot; except indeed that 
the frequent occurrence of the carcasses of camels implied that 
the route was not untravelled. Over this dreary desert, a journey 
of six days, or sixty-four hours, (making some deductions from 
the common pace of three miles an hour,) gives a distance of 178 
miles from the Arab encampment; and it brought them to the first 
inhabited spot of the Oasis they were in search of, the direction 
travelled having been about S. W. 

At the close of the sixth day, some scattered palm-trees an- 
nounced their approach to the first village, which was called Bel- 
lata. The friendly disposition of the natives was immediately 
manifested by a visit from the sheik with a present of bread, 
omelette, cheese, rice, and a sheep. The travellers inquired after 
ruins, and were conducted through a beautiful wood of acacias, 
of extraordinary size; one of the trees being measured was found 
to be seventeen feet three inches in circumference. Beyond this 
wood were traces of former habitations of great extent, but they 
could learn nothing concerning them. Proceeding westward, they 
passed three villages, of the names of Hinsmint, Endough and 
Aboudaklough, at the last of which they spent the night. The 
following morning the sheik conducted them to El Cazar. ‘ The 
situation of this place,’ says Sir Archibald, ‘ is perfectly lovely; 
it is seated on an eminence at the foot of the line of rock which 
rises abruptly behind it, and is encircled by extensive gardens 
filled with palm, acacia, citron, and various other kinds of trees.’ 
If we may judge from the view that is given of this spot, it is 
indeed ‘ perfectly lovely.’ In the town was a sulphuric and cha- 
lybeate spring, which the people consider to possess medicinal 
virtues, and, under this idea, make copious use of it. 

Proceeding hence to the south-west, they discovered some 
ruins, and a temple in tolerable preservation, called Daer el Had- 
jar. The latter was 51 feet 4 mches long, by 24 feet 8 inches 
wide; having in front a portico of & columns, three only of which 
were standing; the. circumference of these was 9 feet 6 inches; 
but in the first chamber were four larger pillars of 5 feet in diame- 
ter: the figures, the hieroglyphics, and the winged globe, clearly 
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pointed it out as Egyptian; but the remains of a thick wall of un- 
burnt brick, which surrounded it at the distance of twenty yards, 
were probably Roman. Not far from this place were the vestiges 
of a very large town, but in such a state of ruin, thatnothing was 
distinguishable but the remnant of a temple, and the fragment of 
a white marble statue, apparently of Greek workmanship. 

Our travellers learned from the sheik that this E/ Ouah, or 
Oasis, is composed of twelve villages, of which ten are within five 
or six miles of each other; that of Gelamoon, or, as M. Drovetti 
calls it, Qualimoon, is the residence of the governor; and that the 
houses are three stories high. Another large village is named 
Gedydeh, the palms and fruit-trees of which are said to wear so 
delightful an aspect, that, according to Drovetti, the lively genius 
of Savary would at once have been apt to convert them into the 
gardens of the Hesperides. Most of the springs are thermal, and 
impregnated with sulphur. In those of El Cazar, the women, it 
seems, bathe by night, in the open air, whilst the baths of the men 
are covered over; and Drovetti conceives that the frequent use of 
these baths by both sexes occasions that blindness which is com- 
mon to this village, and not to the others. He also says that these 
hot springs exhibit the same phenomena as those of the celebrated 
fountain of the Sun near the temple of Ammon, as related by 
Herodotus, namely, that they are warm at midnight and cool at 
noonday. Satisfied as we are that it is the temperature of the air 
that changes, and not the water, we cannot but regret that neither 
Sir Archibald Edmonstone nor M. Drovetti should have furnished 
themselves with a thermometer to ascertain and record, as plain 
matters of fact, the precise temperature at the two periods, and 
thus put an end to the eternal repetition of an idle story. These 
springs never fail the inhabitants, and to them is entirely owing 
the fertility of their gardens, their barley and rice fields. ‘The 
dates are remarkably fine and plentiful; as, indeed, are the 
citrons, lemons and pomegranates. ‘The inhabitants extract a co- 
louring matter by a very simple process from an indigo plant of 
spontaneous growth, with which they dye their clothes. 

Sir Archibald has little doubt that his party were the first Eu- 
ropeans who had visited this Oasis, which Drovetti calls the val- 
ley of El Dakel; indeed the sheik told them there was no record 
of any Frank having been there before. ‘They were informed that 
there was no way through it, and that nothing was known of 
any inhabited country to the westward; that some Arabs had 
lately endeavoured to explore the desert m that direction, but, at 
the end of three days, had met with so terrible a whirlwind as to 
prevent their proceeding The only ancient author m whom our 
traveller has been ‘able (0 find any mention or allusion to this 
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mentions an interior and an exterior one lying opposite to one 
another a hundred miles apart, which corresponds with the actual 
distance between them. 

M. Drovetti, however, is determined to deprive our country- 
men of the honour of being the first visitors, by asserting bis own 
claims to that distinction, with the full conviction before him 
that what he has published is utterly unfounded. ‘To effect this, he 
has not only antedated his journey, but asserted a notorious and, 
palpable falsehood. ‘ I cannot,’ says Sir Archibald Edmonstone, 
‘ but observe that, though he (Drovetti) professes to have made 
this journey the latter end of the year 1818, it was, in fact, in the 
month of February, 1819; and whereas he announces himself as 
the first European who had reached the farther Oasis, or valley 
of Dakel, in modern times, it escaped his memory that, on the 
2ist February, about three or four in the afternoon, he, on his 
way to Bellata, about half a day’s journey from it, met, and had 
some conversation with us, who were on our return’! Such a dere- 
liction of truth for the gratification of.vanity we were not, we con- 
fess, prepared to meet with from one holding the rank of French 
Consul-General of Egypt. 

Here too we have a signal instance of that ‘ accuracy’ which 
the ‘ Grand Livre’ and its filiations boast, under the direction of 
M. Jomard. He has actually placed, (as we incidentally men- 
tioned in No. LIII,) in his chart of the Valley or Oasis of Dakel, 
the north and south points where the east and west ought to be! 
That M. Drovetti should have made this mistake on the spot, 
Sir Archibald conceives to be hardly possible; and im fact, vague 
as his journal is, being little more than an itinerary, one passage 
in it clearly proves that the blunder must be M. Jomard’s. Sir. 
Archibald could not be mistaken, for he travelled direct from the 
eastern to the western extremity—from Bellata to El Cazar—with 
a compass in his hand; and these two places, in M. Jomard’s map, 
lie nearly north and south of each other:—so much for the charts 
dressées by this savant of the Institute. : 

Our travellers returned by the Oasis Magna, examined El Cargé 
and the Necropolis, where M. Cailliaud had been before them, 
and an elegant temple to the south-east, called Cazar el Zian, 
which the French traveller had not seen. A Greek inscription 
bore the date of the third year of Antoninus Pius, or of the year 
140 after Christ; that of El Cargé, taken by M. Cailliaud, bears 
“ date of the first year of the Emperor Galba, or 68 years after 

rist. 

Notwithstanding the minutiz of detail in which Dr. Richardson 
indulges, we have very early grounds of suspicion that a want of 
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accuracy too frequently marks the narrative. In describing the 
obelisks at Alexandria, known under the name of Cleopatra’s 
Needles, which ‘ the tablets,’ he says, ‘ refer to the temples and 
statues in Heliopolis and Thebes,’ (the meaning of which we are 
dull enough not to comprehend,) he tells us that ‘ they are about 
sixty-four feet high, and eight feet square at the base.’ ‘They are 
each sixty-seven feet high, and seven and a half feet square at the 
base. The height given to Pompey’s Pillar (as it is vulgarly 
called) is still wider from the mark; he says the shaft is about 
ninety feet, whereas it is only sixty-four: he had consulted Po- 
cocke, who drew his erroneous conclusions from the length of the 
shadow. When the Turkish navy was at anchor last summer at 
Alexandrix, Captain Smyth, who was conducting a survey of the 
coast from Cape Mesurat to that city, was enabled, by flying a 
kite, to rig a regular set of shrouds, and to carry up to the top of 
this pillar his large theodolite, with which he took a series of 
angles round the horizon, to the astonishment of the whole fleet. 

Alexandria presents nothing very bewitching to the eyes of tra- 
vellers—its port, says our English baronet, ‘ has a mouth like that 
of a mad dog, and rocks like teeth—protruding, foaming and 
threatening.’ He complains, and so does Dr. Richardson, of its 
dirty and narrow streets; its low and gloomy houses, with wooden 
gratings instead of windows; of the sullen aspects of the men, 
and the few old, ugly and ill-dressed women, who only are 
allowed to show themselves abroad. These poor creatures, as 
the baronet says, being born in a prison, live and die in a prison, 
‘ if they escape being tied in a sack and drowned.’ The Doctor 
is probably correct in conceiving Alexandria to be the door 
through which the Egyptian antiquary ought to pass, as the most 
likely way (provided he carries the key in his pocket) 'to unlock 
the hidden mysteries of the ancient priesthood of the Pharaohs ; 
this port being the connecting link between the ancient Egyptian 
and the Grecian world, and on that account the spot where we 
may one day hope to find a clue to the pictorial language of the 
former in that of the latter. 

In Rosetta, the ‘ noble travellers’ were amused with observing 
the broad shoulders, the muscular and brawny limbs, of naked 
porters, diminishing and augmenting, as fast as they could run to 
and fro, immense mounds of wheat and beans; as well as with at- 
tending the ‘ manufactory for hatching chickens by artificial heat 
without incubation ;’ where, we are told, ‘ birds start from the 
shell at the call of an old wife, who, with a human tongue in her 
head, condescends to click like a hen to people Egypt with 
chickens.’ The gardens here delight every body; Sir Frederick 
Henniker is in raptures with the large leaves of the musa para- 
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disiuca, two of which, he thinks, would have made a gown for 


Eve. ‘I never,’ he says, ‘saw a hothouse to please me so much, 
scarcely excepting a drawing-room levee at Buckingham-gate.’ 
From Rosetta to Cairo Dr. Richardson and his party find all 
life and gaiety; the verdure of the Indian corn, rice and dhourra, 
mixed with the elegant palm and other fruit trees; the heads of 
buffaloes floating like logs of wood on the stream, while their bo- 
dies lie hid beneath the wave; the Persian wheels creaking and 
Taising water, aud the naked fellahs employed in the same task, 
singing and whistling the whole day Jong; the paddy-birds skim- 
ming along the fields; the scattered villages; the whitened domes 
of mosques, the minerets, the pigeon-houses; the females in their 
loose blue cotton shifts coming down to the river side to draw 
water—all these objects afford an inexhaustible source of amuse- 
ment as they glide along, and upon them the doctor has two pithy 
observations ;—that it was the first time in his life that he ever 
saw a number of females meet and separate without laughing and 
gossiping together, which he ascribes to that astonishing machine, 
a despotic government; and—that in the whole course of his 
navigation he saw nothing in the rank of a gentleman or lady, 
nor any thing at all resembling the residence of a country ‘squire! 


The approach to Cairo opens a different scene. ‘ About five 
hundred houses, from one to two stories high, almost heaped 


upon one another, occupied the bank, inhabited by three or four 
times that number of the most lubberly looking set of the Al- 
mighty’s creatures that had ever in the course of life’s long jour- 
ney presented themselves to any eyes—long beards, long musta- 
chios, long clothes, long turbans, bare necks, bare feet, sun- burnt 
faces, all covered with sweat, smoke, dirt, dust, vermin and to- 
bacco, every thing smelt and looked of pest.’ From this spot, the 
Wapping of Cairo, the party precenias on asses, on whom the 
doctor is pleased to bestow the dignified epithet of ‘ Jerusalem 
ponies’ and ‘ Egyptian chargers,’ to the English consul’s house, 
where they had the prospect of ‘ hibernating during the months 
of winter.’ 

We have not room for the interminable account of Grand 
Cairo, Thenarrow and dirty streets are complained of by all tra- 
vellers; and the English baronet conceives it to be very fortunate 
that there is but one carriage in all Egypt, ‘ like our Lord Mayor’s 
waggon,’ which belongs to the pasha, ‘as there is only one street so 
wide as Cranbourn Alley.’ e doctor has an odd comparison of 
a woman, when riding and muffled up, ‘ to a coffin mounted erect 
on the back of a camel or an ass, covered with a mortcloth;’ and 
we notice it only as the reflection to which it gives rise fully justi- 
fies our remark, that vulgar and cant phrases are not wit; ‘al 
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this,’ he observes; ‘ is done under the absurd impression of keep~’ 
ing the female chaste and pure, as if to trammel up her mouth, dike 
that of a pig in a trough, or a coach-horse in a bag, were sufficient 
to chain the sentiments of the heart.’ 

The pasha received the ‘ noble traveller’ and his party,‘as he 
does every body, in the most affable and gracious manner, ‘talked 
of the Nile, the grain-covered fields, the pyramids of Gheesa, the 
bright sun, the cloudless skies of Egypt : and of the fogs, and the 
rain, and the snow, and the want of verdure in England; of Les- 
lie’s freezing machine, from which he seemed to ‘anticipate a glass 
of lemonade and iced water, for himself and friends, as the hap- 
piest result of the discovery. He put them on their guard against 
the thievish tricks of the Arabs, telling them various anecdotes of 
their ingenuity in this way; which, however, were fully matched, 
the Doctor says, by a story they told him in return, of ‘a 
comical squire’ who had his horse (it should have been his ass, 
but the narrator probably relied on the pasha’s not having read 
Don Quixote) stolen from under him while sleeping on its back, 
by the robber propping up the saddle by sticks, while he ‘slipt 
away the pony from under the dormant master. This put the’ 
viceroy into such excellent humour, that he told them they might 
go where they would, and see every thing they wished. 

We have given such details of the pyramids in former articles, 
that we must pass over our author’s account of them, which, to’ 
say the truth, is neither very accurate, nor very interesting ; being, 
for the most part, a repetition of the discoveries of Belzoni and 
Caviglia. Weall know how very easy the ascent is by the steps 
of the great pyramid of Cheops, as Lady Belmore found no di 
culty in mounting to the top; but no Europeans at this time, as 
far as we know, had ascended that of Cephrenes, the steps being 
discontinued about a third of the height from the summit. The 
doctor, however, in his loose way, says that ‘ this pyramid is of 
easy ascent, even over the coating; that an Arab, for sixpence, 
climbed, or rather ran, up, and stood upon the top of it.’ Since 
that time Captain Gordon of the navy has, indeed, ascended it; 
but he found it both difficult and dangerous. Our English baro- 
net, too, on a second visit with his friend Mr. Macdonnel, a lieu- 
tenant of the navy, mustered resolution to ascend it. He says that, 
excepting holes here and there for the fingers and toes, the sides 
are as smooth as a steep slanting slated roof. By means of these 
holes they had to scramble up, suspended as it were at twice 
the height of the Monument, and in this comfortable situation it 
requires about half an hour to accomplish the object. On the sum- 
mit is a Cuphic inscription, no copy of which has yet been 
brought down. The baronet declares that what with the fear of 
vertigo, 
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vertigo, aud of being blown over, he did not think of copying it, 
but determined to return before his courage should cool. ‘ ‘To de- 
scend safely,’ he says, ‘is much more difficult than to mount, and 
the two super-dangerous places excited no little fear: at the first 
of them, while my body was dangling from my fingers’ ends, and 
my feet feeling in vain for a resting place, and while | was calcu- 
jating upon how soon | should fall, the guide tore me down, very 
much against my will, holding me as he would have held a child 
over the railings of the Monument.’ 

‘Dr. Richardson’s party now approached the magnificent temple 
of Tentyra or Dendera, which Denon, and others before and after 
him, have admired as the most beautiful, best preserved, and 
most highly finished structure that remains in Egypt; the details 
of which, with his learned speculations, occupy nearly forty 
pages of the Doctor's book. But as most travellers have given 
us plans, architectural elevations, and sections of the temple,’ 
with plates of the hieroglyphics and mythological paintings, and 
bas-reliefs, without which, the most accurate descriptions are 
nearly thrown away upon the reader, the few remarks we have to 
make will be confined to what we suppose we must call the two 
zodiacs, preserved on the ceilings of this temple; one, in that of 
the porch, consisting of two rectangular divisions; the other, which 
was in one of the interior chambers, sculptured on the surface of a 
circle inscribed in a square. Without attaching any great import- 
ance to this circular planisphere, we have two or three strong 
reasons for employing a few words on it. 

In the first place, the demolition of the ceiling, and the 
robbery of this celestial zodiac, by a Frenchman, is perhaps 
the best answer to be given to the impertinent assertion of M. 
Cailliaud, or rather, we suspect, of his editor, M. Jomard, that 
certain Europeans had demolished the sanctuary of the temple of 
Elephantine, &c. but that the reproach of ransacking and carry- 
ing off the precious relics of antiquity, and of destroying the tem- 
ples of Egypt, does not attach to France.* Yet, at this very mo- 
ment, M. Saulnier, fils, is publicly boasting of the theft, of which 
he was the instigator, and of the successful ability with which it 
was committed! This circular bas-relief, which the French would 
have us to consider as an astronomical zodiac, was first observed 
by General Desaix; and the discovery furnished the old revolu- 
tionists with an argument, such as it was, of which they greedily 
availed themselves, to shake the validity of the Sacred Writings, 
and thus to assist them in their attempts to undermine the Chris- 


© * Je tairai leurs noms, me bornant a dire ce me sont des Frangais.'— 
Cailliaud or Jomard. 
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tian religion. For this purpose, its antiquity was thrown back to 
a period far beyond that of the creation of the world according to. 
the Mosaicaccount. There were, however, among the learned of 
France,* men of deserved renown, who immediately saw that it 
proved nothing. But it served, aud still serves, as a sort of shittle- 
cock for the amusement of the mivor and more obscure members 
of the Institute, and the Academy of Belles Lettres; and havi 
thus become an object of discussion, M. Saulnier, fi/s, thought it 
would be no bad speculation, in the way of trade, to remove it, if 
possible, to Paris. With this view, he engaged a person of the 
name of Lelorram, to undertake the executive part, he supplying 
the funds. 

On hisarrival in Egypt, M. Lelorrain was somewhat disconcerted 
on finding that the two consuls, Messrs. Salt and Drovetti, bad 
assumed an exclusive right over all that remained of the proud 
inheritance of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies, and that, after 
many disputes, they had, as is usual with great potentates, ac- 
commodated their differences by a treaty, in virtue of which, the 
Nile was to be the boundary of their respective possessions ; and 
it unfortunately happened that the temple of Dendera was situ- 
ated in Mr. Salt’s territories. Armed, however, with a firman 
from Ali Pasha, which is never refused to travellers, and which, 
in the present case, was obtained under the false pretence of pro- 
ceeding to the Second Cataract, he set out on his adventure. On 
his arrival at Dendera, he found, to his great mortification, two 
Englishmen engaged in making drawings of this magnificent 
temple, and was told that they intended to remain there several 
days. He therefore very prudently withdrew himself for a time, 
and went up the Nile, as far as Assuan. At Thebes, on his re- 
turn, he gave out that he was proceeding to the shores of the 
Red Sea to collect shells, that his real design might not be sus- 
pected. The coast was now clear, and he repaired with haste to 
the scene of his future operations. He found that the block of 
sandstone, on which the figures of the zodiac were cut in bas-re- 
lief, was twelve feet long, eight broad, and three thick ; its weight 
therefore could not be much less than twenty tons. He disco- 
vered, however, on a closer examination, that, contrary to’ what 
is stated in the ‘ Grand Livre,’ with its wonted ‘ accuracy,’ the zo- 
diac occupied two stones, three-fourths of it being on one, and 
one-fourth on the other. But as two feet at each end contained 
only waving lines or zig-zags, he determined to cut these off, and 
with his chisels to reduce the stones to half their thickness, by 
which means he should reduce their weight to about five tons the 
Jarger, and two tons the less. 

* La Place, De Sacy, Cuvier, De Lalande, Visconti, &e. 
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Te:must be‘confessed, that M. Lelorrain, by means .of saws and 
chisels and gunpowder, performed this work of profanation, not- 
withstanding a severe fever with which he was attacked, to ad- 
miration ; and, with the assistance of his Arabs, succeeded, pretty 
much im the same manner as Mr. Belzoni, in getting his prize on 
board the boat that was to convey it to Alexandria. He had still, 
however, many difficulties to encounter; the reis of the boat ex- 
torted from him a thousand piastres, under pretence that the 
water was too shallow to proceed, but in-reality because he had 
been bribed by an agent of Mr. Salt to retard the voyage. Near 
Cairo he was hailed by another agent of Mr. Salt, who told him 
he had an order from the Kaya-Bey to prevent him from carrying 
away the planisphere. M. Lelorrain replied, that if any attempt 
was made to deprive him of the property he had legally acquired, 
they must first violate the flag which he was about to hoist on his 
boat for its protection. M. St.Martin says, he actually did hoist 
his white pocket handkerchief, which had such an imposing ef- 
fect, that he was permitted to continue his route without farther 
molestation, his stolen property being effectually covered by this 
humble, and probably not very cleanly, representative of the French 
flag. At Cairo, however, Mr. Salt, it seems, hastened to lay his 
claim before the Pasha, but the Pasha had something else to en- 

e his attention. Mr. Salt, upon this, was furious, as he him- 
self had a project of the same kind, and had just received from 
his friend, Mr. William Bankes, all the necessary tools for de- 
taching the planisphere, and sending it to England. 

Now, we had the curiosity to ascertain, from the parties here 
mentioned, how far this story of M. Lelorrain was true; and we 
are enabled to assert, on their authority, that every word which 
M. Saulnier, fi/s, has stated with respect to Mr. Bankes, Mr. Salt, 
and his supposed agents, 1s WHOLLY UNFOUNDED; that it 
never once entered the mind of Mr. Salt to commit so barbarous 
an act as that of destroying the most perfect monument that re- 
mained on the banks of the Nile; and so far from his making any 
attempt to prevent M. Lelorrain from taking the sacrilegious prize 
out of the country, he did not even know that such an infamous 


theft had been committed, till it was at Alexandria.* Whether 
any 


* The following extract of a Letter from Mr. Bankes completely decides this point. — 

* So far from its having ever entered my thoughts to cut down the circular planisphere 
at Dendera, I have always deprecated, in the strongest manner, such spoliations of ex- 
isting and entire monuments, such us that temple is, (the only instance in which I ever 
deviated at all from this principle having been in cutting the paintings from a mutilated 
private tomb at Thebes, which I saw no chance or hope of preserving ;) but in the case 
of the planisphere, nothing can appear to me more absurd than its removal, since, nei- 
ther the workmanship nor the material being at all fine, a drawing would answer every 
purpose of the original, and a cast in plaster would be better than it, so far as being 
more 
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any reproach attaches to France for this gothic act, aided and 
abetted by the son of a member of the Chamber of Deputies, we 
leave M. Jomard to determine; but M. Saulnier finds it neces- 
sary to justify the proceeding, by stating, what we will be bold to 
say is as untrue as the rest, that an Englishman, after drawing cer- 
tain parts of the paintings which decorated the tombs of the kings 
at Thebes, had purposely destroyed them with a hammer, in order 
to enhance the value of those he had taken; that the zodiac of 
Dendera was not only thus exposed to be carried off or de- 
stroyed, but that other and perhaps more certain perils awaited 
it; for instance, the ‘ encroachment of the Nile,’ (which for the last 
two or three thousand years had not once thought of the matter,) 
‘ the insurrection of Greece,’ (‘ dont, graces au ciel, le succés n'est 
plus douteux,’) and ‘ the freedom of the Wahabites’! From all 
these perils the circular zodiac of Dendera has happily and meri- 
toriously been rescued, to be placed under the protection of the 
savans of Paris. 

In some respects we are not sorry that this planisphere has 
reached Paris; it has provoked discussion, and the French never 
let a disputed point alone, if it should take their fancy, -till they 
have battered it in pieces: and so it will happen to the 
tended astronomical zodiac of Dendera, till at last the absurdities 
of their speculations will become perfectly ridiculous ; and the go- 
vernment will see that it has given to the depredators four or five 
thousand pounds for an object, which is fit for little else than to 
convert into grinding-stones. We observe, indeed, that these pro- 
found calculators have already brought down its great antiquity 
of fourteen or fifteen thousand years, assigned to it by Dupuis 
and Fourier, some to that of a century before the birth of Christ, 
and others to various intermediate periods, though. they all start 
from the same identical point,—namely, the constellation ; this 
sign being supposed to stand at the head of the zodiac, and to be 
that through which the summer solstice must have passed at the 
time of its construction ; an assumption perfectly gratuitous. The 


more likely to last, for experience proves to us, that the soft sandstone of Egypt will 
not bear our damp northern climates, which I am convinced is peony owing to the 
sO, 


quantity of salt with which it is infected. For my own part as I am well con- 
vinced (and think that I have the means of convincing others), that the whole tem- 
ple of Dendera is of very late I look > of 
representations as of any v i egree of interest, t ing, in all probability, 
little older than the vadleth ta bo toon at Palmyra, at Athens, and other places. But 
the simplest contradiction to the tale of these French pilferers is, that I never did send 
any saws, chissels, or other instruments to Mr, Salt either for this or for any other similar 
purpose, nor did I ever intend it, nor did he ever apply to me for any. He has men- 
tioned in one of his letters, that the stone in question was cut down and removed before 
he ever heard any thing of it, otherwise he both could and would, through the. Pasha’s 
iaterference, have prevented it altogether. Wx. Joun Bawsss.’ 
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period of the solstices is in no way indicated on any of the zodiacs, 
and, as Dr. Young observes, they never constituted a marked fea- 
ture in the Iigyptian calendar. M. Cuvier, a steady, sober-minded 
man, says there is not the slightest proof that any of the signs or 
divisions of the Egyptian zodiacs, as they are called, indicate the 
position of the colures, but simply the commencement of the civil 
year at the sign with which the zodiac may be supposed to set 
out. Now, as this year consisted of 365 days, the loss of a quar- 
ter of a day nearly, by such a reckoning, would cause every four 
years the precession of a degree Of each sign, in 120 years of a 
whole sign, and, in 1440 years, every sign would have performed a 
complete revolution; so that, in fact, admitting the figure of the 
Lion on this stone to represent the constellation Leo, and that 
this was the commencing sign of the pretended zodiac when the 
temple of Dendera was built, it would prove nothing whatever, as 
to the age of the building, or of the zodiac. 

The Abbé Testa concludes that the date of the ceiling cannot 
be anterior to the third century before the Christian era, and Vis- 
conti brings it down to the first century after Christ; one of their 
grounds is, that the sign of the Balance was introduced only about 
the time of Augustus, the space bemg previously occupied by the 
claws of the Scorpion; but it is the Greek zodiac, and not the 
Egyptian, that wanted the sign of Libra. Mr. Hamilton and 
Mr. Bankes take a different ground. ‘The style and freshness of 
the architecture do not correspond with the ruins of ancient 
Egyptian temples ; and the name of Tiberius appears on the pro- 
pylon. But the names of Roman emperors on Egyptian temples 
are by no means conclusive ; we know very well that if the porch 
of one of our own churches be repaired, vanity prompts the 
churchwardens for the time being, to record their names in letters 
of gold. One might just as well pretend, says M. Saulnier, that 
the Louvre was built by Napoleon, because the initial of his name 
is every where repeated there, as that Tiberius built Dendera; and 
we are rather inclined to agree with Dr. Richardson, in thinking 
that such a rapacious and selfish prince as Tiberius would not 
employ a considerable part of the revenue of Egypt, to erect, on 
the borders of the Nile, so splendid a temple to the deities of the 
country. 

In the little volume of M. de Paravey we have an amusing 
account of the various arguments and conclusions of the French 

ilosophers; which he ends by expressing a firm belief, with 

ococke and Visconti, that ‘ if the execution even of the ceiling 
of Dendera be Egyptian, the ingenious idea which could combine 
so harmoniously the eight men kneeling down, and the four wo- 
men standing erect, for the support of the planisphere, is Greek, 
and 
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and purely Greek, and even of a very lofty style.’ We suspect, 

however, that M. Paravey will find few people of his opinion as 

to the ‘ lofty style’ of these figures. But whatever the antiquity 

of this sculptured planisphere may be, we are perfectly satisfied 

that it exhibits no indications whatever of an astronomical charac- 

ter, and has no relation to the sun’s place in the ecliptic, but is a 

mere confused enumeration of the figures which represent the 

constellations of the zodiac, placed, it is true, in their regular 
series, but huddled together without regard to distance, division, 
or lines to distinguish where one ends and another begins. From 
a document of this rude nature no rational conclusion can be 
drawn as to its antiquity; nor is there any danger that the Scrip- 
ture chronology can be shaken, even though the illustrious Count 
Forbin, the Director of Museums, foresaw clearly ‘ the great 
changes’ which the zodiac of Dendera would make ‘ dans la chro- 
nologie religieuse ;’ and though M. Jomard has proved (to his own 
satisfaction at least) that its antiquity must exceed fifteen thousand 

ears! 

7 And now a word on the so much vaunted accuracy of M. 
Jomard, in that incomparable work ‘ Le Grand Livre d’ Egypte.’ 
Some of the misrepresentations and worse than ludicrous blun- 
ders of himself and his colleagués, MM. Jollois and Devilliers, 
we have already poimted out.* Dr. Richardson, with the work in 
his hand, notices many others; but that M. Jomard may not 
ascribe the exposure of them to the mere jealousy of English-~ 
men, we shall confine ourselves to the remarks of his own country 

men. We find it stated, then, both by M. Saulnier and M. Saint- 
Martin, that they have made a multitude of very serious mistakes: 
in their copies of the planisphere of Dendera; that as, in the 
Tomb of the Kings, they had converted three goats’ heads into 
three ‘ cherubs,’ so here they have changed three common hiero- 
glyphics into a dragon; that there is no proportion kept between 
the several figures; that the respective positions of the signs are 
inaccurate; that numerous errors occur in the hieroglyphics, some 
being left out, others inserted which are not found in the planis- 
phere, and that one sign of the supposed zodiac is confounded with 
another. Ina word, it is quite evident that, even if this rude sculp- 
tured stone had really been an astronomical record, their blunders 
must have rendered it worse than useless for any chronological 
deduction. M. Denon had an ample excuse for his inaccuracies, 
from the hurried manner in which he was obliged to sketch, on ac- 
count of the movements of the army; but MM. Jollois and De- 
villiers made their drawings at their leisure. We are willing to make 
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every allowance for the difficulty arising from the position of the 
object, and we advert to it for no other purpose than to check the 
vanity. of M. Jomard, and the extravagant praises of himself and 
his colleagues. 

Doctor Richardson settles all these differences with a single 
stroke ofhis pen. ‘There is no more reason,’ he says, ‘ for calling 
the ceiling at Dendera a zodiac at all, than for supposing it to 
have been constructed 4,000 years before the French savans 
visited Upper Egypt’ ;—‘ in short, the ceiling at Dendera has no 
connection with astronomy whatever, but is merely a con 
tion of gods and goddesses, mythological beings, and religious 

sions.’ — It is rather amusing, after such an assertion, to find 
the doctor tracing, with more than usual accuracy, all the signs of 
the zodiac as we have them — on our globes, and precisely in 
the same order, from Leo to Cancer—we beg pardon, to Gemini 
—for he has proscribed Cancer, for which he says ‘ two beetles’ 
are substituted in the rectangular zodiac of the porch, and ‘a 
broad-backed spider’ in the circular planisphere. It is this sup- 
absence of the ‘ Crab’ and its substitutes of beetles and spi- 
, that has spirited up the doctor to throw a brave defiance in 
the face of the French philosophers; but the most whimsical part 
. of the: business is, his great anxiety to prove it to be precisely that 
which he roundly asserts it not to be. 
_ We:can, however, vouch for the ‘ Crab’ on the circular. pla- 
nisphere, and a very good representation of this animal it un- 
doubtedly is, and sufficiently distinct from ‘ a broad-backed 
atl though we suspect the doctor is not quite aware that 
two insects are so much alike in their general characteristics, 
that Linneus, in his Systema Natura, has placed the Aranea and 
the.Cancer so closely together that the genus Scorpio only inter- 
venes. 


With regard to the two beetles in the corner of the commence- 
ment of the zodiac in the porch, which the doctor. says he sup- 
poses we must call ‘ one Crab,’ he should have known that they 
form no-part of the zodiac, and that the injuries of time or acci- 
dent have obliterated the crab. It may tend perhaps to correct 
some of his-mistakes to inform him, on the authority of Doctor 
Young, that ‘ the sign Cancer, both at Dendera and elsewhere, 
has eight feet; and that it has no connection with the figure of the 
sacred beetle, which occurs many thousands of times in other 
places, but never with more than six feet.’ And, little confidence 
as we — in the interpretation of Egyptian allegories, we think 
the ing one from the same ingenious pen cannot fail to 
put the doctor in good humour with the ‘ two old original beetles’ 
which had so annoyed him by their metamorphosis into crabs. 

‘ 
The 
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_ § The beetles (says Doctor Young) in the zodiac of Dendera have a 
very different signification, and the whole representation is much more 
of a mythological than of an astronomical nature. The beetle near 
the beginning of the zodiac is the well-known symbol of generation, 
and he is in the act of depositing his globe: on the opposite side, at 
the end of the zodiac, is the head of Isis, with her name, as newly 
born; both the long female figures are appropriate representations of the 
mother; and the zodiac between them expresses the “ revolving year” 
which elapsed between the two periods. This explanation is completely 
confirmed by a similar ‘representation of two female figures on the 
ceiling of the first tomb of the kings at Byban el Molouk ; one with 
the beetle, the other with the name of the personage just born: between 
them, instead of the zodiac, are two tablets, divided into 270 squares 
or rectangles, corresponding to the number of days in nine Egyptian 
months, with ten circles placed at equal distances, probably intended 
to represent full moons, and relating to the ten incomplete lunations to 
which these days must belong. The number 270 is too remarkable to 
be supposed to have been introduced by mere accident; and when the 
argument is considered as a confirmation of other evidence, in itself 
sufficiently convincing, the whole must be allowed to be fully con- 

clusive.’ 


At Gheneh (for we must hasten on) the only objects that at- 
tracted the doctor’s notice were a manufactory of pottery, and 
groups of strumpets gorgeously dressed out, with rings in their 
noses and their ears, sitting at the doors of their houses, and calling 
on the passengers as they went by, ‘as we find them described in 
the book of Proverbs.’ The English Baronet also (who had 
escaped so narrowly in lower Egypt) finds out that, besides pot- 
tery, ‘ Kenneh is famous for other frail goods, and is one of the 
= few places in Egypt where a Frank may see licensed ladies 
without being bastinadoed.’ 

We flattered ourselves that we had done with the doctor’s cos- 
mogony, but unluckily, at Esneh, he stumbles on another and a 
more ancient zodiac than that at Dendera; and here again he falls 
foul on the beetles, and the French philosophers, than whom, he 
affirms, ‘ the most undiluted fanatic, who kisses a wooden saint 
for salvation, or presents a golden heart to the Virgin Mary for 
safety, is not more credulous and absurd in his practice and be- 
lief.’ ‘ So far,’ says our enraged author, ‘ from believing that the 
zodiac at Esneh was constructed 7,000 or 15,000 years ago, I be- 
lieve that it is no zodiac at all, and that then the world had no 
existence; there was not a drop of water in the Nile, a grain of 
sand, a human being, or a vegetable on its banks. Let philoso- 
phers prove the contrary, if they can, from any zodiac m exist- 
ence.’ The Doctor is perfectly right in putting the onus probandi 
on these speculators: for our own parts, we are far from quar- 
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relling with his belief; it is consistent with the creed that we 
were taught in the days of our youth; and now that we are old,’ 
we shall not depart from it. £42 

In the sepulchral grottoes of Eleuthias our travellers stopped 
to admire the highly interesting representations of the private life 
and customs of the ancient Egyptians, many of which, and more 
especially those connected with agriculture, nearly resemble. 
those of the natives of Egypt and Nubia at the present day. The, 
harvest-home, the feast, the music, the dance, are painted to the, 
life. Last of all comes the death-bed scene, the preparations for, 
embalming the corpse, and the series concludes with a funeral 

ocession and a feast—‘ weeping and gnashing of teeth,’ says the: 
ievened ‘like an Irish wake.’ At Edfou we are entertained with’ 
a long account of the temple, with its pronaos and dromos and 
propylon, with Typhon and Horus and Osiris, and we know not 
who, and with figures of Isis, who, by the way, seems to monopo- 
lize every female figure that is found from one end of Egypt to. 
the other. Sir Frederick Henniker (a great etymologist) compares. 
the figure of Typhon with an ourang-outang; and thinks our word. 
devil may be derived from Typhon, through the medium of the 
German Tyfel! 

At Assuan it was necessary for the travellers to change their 
boats for ‘ small, open, miserable-looking cock-boats.’ ‘ What 
splendid vehicles,’ exclaims the Doctor, in a tone not much to 
our taste, ‘ what splendid vehicles, to carry a noble family to the 
Second Cataract!’ If the ‘noble family’ were determined to visit 
the Second Cataract, they had no doubt made up their minds 
to submit to such conveyance as was best suited to the purpose; 
and we will take it upon us to say, that, bad as the accommoda- 
tions might be, not a single complaint ever escaped Lord or Lady 
Belmore, and that no travellers ever enjoyed the excursion into 
Nubia more than they did. 

Before they embarked, and more particularly after their return, 
diligent search was made at Assuan for the well, into which, as 
we have often been told, the sun threw his vertical rays, not at 
the vernal equinox, as the Doctor has most unfortunately stated it, 
but at the summer solstice. In the observatory, as it is called, and 
which the Doctor says is situated in a ‘ sort of appendicle’ to the 
ancient town, they dug in vain; but the Doctor, as usual, will not 
allow this building to have been the observatory, ‘ on account of 
its being relatively low.’ The Doctor seems by this to have in 
his wind the Royal Observatory in Greenwich Park, situated on 
a hill, which he is not aware is not by any means necessary, or 
even desirable. A far more substantial reason is given by him on 
the return voyage, why Assuan could not be the site of the well 
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into which the sun darted his vertical rays when at: the tropic, 
(much less at the vernal equinox,)Captain Corry having observed 
its latitude to be 24° 5’ 23”. ‘a 

The people of Elephantina, near the First Cataract, are black, 
but without auy of the negro features; on the contrary, they re- 
semble the figures painted on the walls of the Egyptian temples, 
which have strongly marked Hindoo features. ‘The women, our 
author says, though black, are comely, and in form and features 
might vie with European beauties. 

* They have the largest arm, by which I mean that part between the 
shoulder and elbow, that [ ever saw; in the pride and plumpness of 
ese: it looks remarkably well, but as they advance in years it looks 

accid and disagreeable. The young girls, before they are marriage- 
able, go entirely naked: from this time till they are married, the 
wear a fringed leather belt, tied round the lower part of the body, with 
the fringes falling down the thigh. They are lightly and elegantly 
formed, and possess an animated expression of countenance. After 
marriage, they are fully and properly clothed. I never saw any of the 
whites, or inhabitants of Assouan, or other of Egypt, wearing the 
fringed belt; but in Elephantina and at Embdp, where there are no 
white residents, the custom is universal. In other parts of Egypt, the 
young of both sexes, till about the age of ten or twelve, are fre- 
quently to-be seen in a state of nudity.’ —vol. i. p. 353. 

We have at various times attended so many travellers through 
Nubia, that it would be little more than a repetition of what we 
have already said, to extract any of the remarks of Dr. Richard- 
son. It is in fact so narrow a strip of land for the distance of 
four or five hundred miles, being sometimes contracted by the 
enclosing mountains to the width of a few hundred yards, and 
very seldom spreading to a couple of miles on each side of the 
river, that little variety is to be expected from the journals of suc, 
cessive travellers :* we shall therefore take leave of Dr. Richard- 
son by quoting the summary of his observations. ‘In the course 
of our voyage we saw eighteen ruined temples, exclusive of those 
of Philz, and probably there are many more. Wecounted eighty- 
five villages on the west side of the river, and seventy-four on the 
east; making in all, one hundred and fifty-nine. There may be 
two or three more, but certainly not many, nor of much consider- 
ation ; and I should imagine, that, in fixing the population of 
Nubia at 100,000, it is as much as it will be found to amount 


to."+ 
The 


* The several latitudes which Captain Corry determined with a sextant, may 
be considered, perhaps, as the most valuable information in this part of Dr. Richardson’s 
book ; by these our geographers will be enabled t6 correct their charts of the Nile, 
which were very defective in this respect. 

t In justice to Doctor Richardson we must observe that one half of his second — 

: is 


. The ‘ Americar in the Service of the Viceroy’ commences the 
account of his voyage up the Nile at the Second Cataract, where 
that of Dr. Richardson was concluded. His description of the dif- 
ficulties of the navigation through an extent of about one hundred 
miles in a broad shallow river bristled with rocks is somewhat 
tedious, but it conveys a more correct idea of this part of the 
Nile than will be found in any other work ; with more detail of 
the dangers which occur in encountering the torrents that dash 
through the narrow passages between the rocks. The fifth and 
ninth rapids are described as the most difficult to surmount, at 
each of which, he says, about a hundred men were necessary to 
drag the boats against the force of the current. His account of 
the country on each side of the river up to the pyramids of Me- 
rawé, where the voyage of Messrs. Waddington and Hanbury ter- 
minated, is pretty nearly the same as that of those gentlemen, 
though, on the whole, somewhat more favourable, both as it re- 
enue the people and the state of the cultivation. He praises 
the forbearance of the Turkish troops, though frequently reduced 
to the greatest distress for want of provisions. The only com- 

int te makes of taking by force the property of the wretched 
inhabitants, is directed against the Greek and Frank domestics of 
the protomedico, ‘ who seized whatever they thought they had 
occasion for. The pasha soon put a stop to irregularities of this 
kind—‘ ‘The most rigid discipline was observed in the camp, to 
prevent the people of the country from suffering by the presence 
of the army. Some soldiers and domestics were severely beaten 
for taking sheep and goats without paying for them, and five of the 
Ababdies (auxiliaries mounted on dromedaries) were impaled for 
having seized some camels from the peasants.’ The consequence 
of which was, that the peasants continued to cultivate their fields, 
and the sakies, or water-wheels, to creak, within pistol-shot of the 


thing could exceed the fertility of the country beyond the 
Second Cataract. The banks and islands presented one continued 
succession of villages amidst fields of grain, interspersed with 
stately palm trees, acacias and sycamores, larger taller than 
those of pt; and the fine broad river swollen out in man 
places to width of two or three miles, and studded wi 
numerous fertile islands, conveyed to the eye a far more pic- 


is with the account of his travels in the Holy Land and other parts of the 
east, of which, as they form no part of our present article, we forbear to speak ; we can, 
however, safely recommend them to our readers, as elucidating and confirming the 
Scripture history and geography of that interesting portion of the globe. It is to the 
Ene at Oh tleman that he never approaches a sacred subject without a reverential 
ing; in this respect his work forms a striking contrast with that of some of his 

predecessors whem we have had occasion to notice. 
turesque 
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esque appearance than is observed in any part of the Said. This 
description applies more particularly to the territory of Succoot; 
the next beyond it, which is Mahass, though generally fertile, is 
inferior to the former. But of Dongola, he says, ‘ the whole 
country is absolutely overwhelmed with the products of the very 
rich soil of which it consists.’ 
One cannot but regret that nothing in the shape of navigable 
craft is to be seen on this magnificent river, amidst all this lux- 
uriance of vegetation. The cataracts, even at this low state of 
the river, (the middle of November,) are no impediment to down- 
ward navigation, nor when full, to the ascent of the lightest 
craft; yet the Pasha’s flotilla that conveyed his army, ammuni- 
tion, and provisions, navigated the Nile beyond the Second 
Cataract without a rival. At constant intercourse however must 
be kept up between the islands, as well with each other as with 
the shores of the main land. ‘This is done either by swimming 
their horses and cattle, or by floating on bundles of reeds, straw, 
or pieces of wood, buoyed up with gourds, in the most clumsy 
and awkward manner. ‘I saw to-day, (says Mr. English) a sin- 
gular mode of navigating the river; a man, who ap tly was 
travelling down the river with his whole family, had placed his 
youngest wife and her two young children on a raft made of 
bundles of corn-stalks (stems of the Holcus) lashed together; he 
himself swam by its side to guide it, while he kept his old wife 
a-swimming and pushing it by the stern; and im this way they 
eeded down the river.’ 

Our artillerist, having only Epps the encampment of the 
— about the same time and at the same spot where Messrs. 
addington and Hanbury had their short interview, and their 
dismissal, knows only from hearsay what took place at the great 
battle in the vicinity which decided the fate of the Shageias and 
the Mamelukes, and opened a free passage to the gates af Sen- 
naar. The fine cavalry of these people, it appears, fought des- 
perately; and the peasants, whom they had assembled by force 
or persuasion, with no other arms than lances and shields, threw 
themselves upon the cannon and were blown to pieces. More 
than once they are said to have advanced close to the muzzles, 
and to have wounded some of the cannoneers as they were re- 
loading the guns. Seven hundred of them were left on the field 
of battle. Mr. English relates, though somewhat differently, the 
same anecdote, which we gave from the former travellers, of the 
young pasha’s treatment of the daughter of a chief who fell into 
his possession, and whose conduct is scarcely surpassed by that 

of Scipio on a similar occasion. 
‘ When our troops approached the castle of Malek Zibarra, his 
r3 daughter 
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daughter, ‘a girl of about fifteen, fled in such haste that she dropped 
-one of her sandals, which I have seen. It was.a piece of workmanship 
_as well wrought as any thing of ‘the kind could be even in Europe. 
The girl was taken prisoner and brought-to the pasha, who clothed her 
maguificently in the Turkish fashion and sent her to her father, desiring 
her to tell him to “ come and surrender himself, as he preferred to 
have brave men for his friends than for his enemies.” When the girl 
‘arrived at the camp of Zibarra, the first question her father asked her 
was, “ My child, in approaching your father, do you bring your honour 
‘with you?” “ Yes,” replied the girl, “ otherwise I should not dare to 
‘look upon you. The pasha has treated me as his child, has clothed 
‘me as you see, and desires that you would leave war to make peace 
with him.” Zibarra was greatly affected, and did make several efforts 
to effect a peace with the pasha, which were traversed and frustrated 
by the other chiefs of the Shageias,’*—p. 86. 

The fate of the unfortunate Mamelukes is not so bad as stated 
by Mr. Waddington. ‘The remnant, who fled to Shendi, surren- 
dered themselves to the young pasha, who received and treated 
them with great kindness, and presented each with a thousand 
-piastres to bear his expenses to Cairo, for which they set out 
with their slaves and beautiful horses, and with the assurance of 
being allowed to pass the remainder of their days peaceably, 
under the protection and favour of Mahommed Ali. ‘There is no 
Jonger any cause of jealousy against the few remaming individuals 
of this once renowned and formidable body; and it is pleasing 
to find that they are now residing in Egypt m ease and honour; 
the promises of Ismael Pasha having been fulfilled by his father 
to the very letter. 

Mr. English did not follow the great bend of the Nile above 
Dongola, which, he says, is 250 mules long, and full of rocks and 
rapids, but crossed the peninsula in a direct line towards Shendi. 
He was now in the country of the Berbers, whom he is not much 
in love with, and whom he describes to be as licentious as the 
lamented Mr. Burckhardt found them, especially the women, 
who walk about the streets and roads unveiled, without the least 
embarrassment. In appearance, the common people are not 
unlike the fellahs of Egypt; but the families of the Maleks or 
Chiefs are generally as. stout and tall as they were in the days of 
Cambyses. The Malek with whom our traveller lodged was 
seven feet high ; his youngest son, six feet four inches, stout and 
well proportioned. ‘The mother, he says, offered him the choice 
of two of the daughters, both young and handsome, and both 


* This adventure would form a pretty pantomime for the Easter holydays. It is not, 
to be ” = so rich in incident as Cinderilla; but the flight, the sandal, the rude 
pomp of the Shendi, and the gorgeous splendour of the Turkish, eamp, offer some 
picturesque situations. Mr i should 


° think of it. ‘ 


married 
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married to husbands living in the town; but he declined the prof- 
fered favour, which did not raise him very high in the esteem of 
the ladies. Mr. English should*have kept this to himself; and if 
he had also spared his contemptible Latin pun on the occasion, 
we should not have thought the worse of bis attainments. 

Women, we all know, are bought and sold in most countries 
where polygamy is in practice, and the usual price of a maiden 
wife in Berber is a horse; which, in this part of Africa, has at- 
tained a high degree of perfection. The Malek of Shendi, as a 

prelude to his peace with the pasha, sent him a present of two of 
these animals. ‘ I never in my life,’ says our traveller, ‘ saw such 
foble and beautiful specimens as were these two horses; they 
were stallions, eighteen hands high, beautifully formed, cf high 
courage, and superb gait. When mounted they tossed their flow- 
ing manes aloft, higher than the heads of their turbaned riders; 
and a man might place his two fists in their expanded nostrils ; 
they were worthy to have carried Ali and Khaled to “ the war of 
G od.” ? 

The country of the Berbers is generally fertile, and the culti- 
vated lands extend to the distance of a couple of miles from the 
river; thus far the inundations reach. The produce is abundant, 
consisting of dhurra, wheat, barley, beans, cotton, tobacco, and 
various culinary vegetables. ‘The horned cattle are large, the 
sheep, goats, camels, asses are also of a large stature, and the 
horses, as we have said, unequalled. ‘The houses are generally of 
clay, with flat roofs, covered with straw, which would seem to 
prove that the rains are neither frequent nor heavy; the roofs 
of the houses belonging to the Meks, or Maleks, are terraced with 
beaten clay. ‘The place particularly to which these remarks refer 
is called by our author Nourreddin, after the name of the Malek, 
and the villages clustered round the chief's residence are stated to 
contain a population of five or six thousand souls. 

From Nourreddin, a march of eight days carried the army to 
Shendi el Garb, or Shendi on the west bank, which is opposite 
to the capital of the same name on the eastern side of the river. 
The former is large and well built, in comparison with other vil- 
lages on the Upper Nile, and is supposed to contain about six 
thousand inhabitants. ‘The other is equally large and populous ; 
but as we have already so amply described this town from one 
who had better opportunities than Mr. English, and who left 
nothing for future travellers to tell,* we must pass over this part 
of the present volume. 

Mr. English has, in our opinion, pointed out the seat of the 


* The incomparable Burckhardt. Quart. Rev. No, XLIV. 
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ancient Meroé. To the north (he means south) of Shendi, at the 


foot of some mountains named 4itar Bael, are found the remains 
of a city, temples, and fifty-four pyramids. ‘ The territory,’ he 
observes, ‘ in which these ruins are found, is nearly surrounded 
by rivers, being bounded on the west by the Nile, on the south by 
the rivers Ratt (Rahed) and Dander, and on the north by the Bahr 
el Iswoode.’ Of the last of these names we know nothing; but 
we are the more disposed to consider these ruins as the remains 
of the celebrated Meroé, as their position agrees with that which 
M. Linant, an admirable draughtsman in the employ of Mr. W. 
Bankes, has assigned to it, and from whose pen and pencil we - 
hope the public may shortly expect to be gratified, not only with 
the antiquities of Meroé, but with the whole of the intermediate 
country as far as Sennaar, where he has long resided. His beau- 
tiful drawings and description of the temple of Jupiter Ammon 
are in England.* 
e place of any importance next to Shendi, in proceeding 
upwards, along the banks of the Nile, is Halfaia, the malek of 
which, in conjunction with the chief of Shendi, is said to be able 
‘ to bring into the field 30,000 horsemen, mounted on steeds as 
beautiful as any found in any country in the world.’ In the 
advance towards this place, Malek Chous, chief of the fugitive 
Shageias, came in and surrendered himself at discretion. ‘1 have 
fought,’ says he, addressing himself to the pasha, ‘ against you 
to the utmost of my means and power, and am now ready, if you 
will, to fight under the banners of my conqueror.’ The pasha, 
respecting the courage which he had displayed in battle, and his 
* One of the most interesting, and iy may turn out one of the most important, disco- 
veries has been made by this gentlemgn; itis a roll of papyrus about eleven inches in 
length and five in circumference, fognd on the islund of Elephautina, On opening it, 
it was discovered that it was written in large Greek capitals, fairly and beautifully 
formed, such as were in use during the time of the Ptolemies, and under the earlier Ro- 
man emperors. It was observed that the lines were numbered, and that in the margin 
were notes or scholia. On a closer inspection it was discovered to be a copy of part of 
the last book of the Tliad, commencing aboat the 100th line, the former lines or outward 
part of the roll being worn away. A small part only of the papyrus had been unrolled 
when Mr, Salt’s letter from Cairo, in August last, was written, as it was his intention to 
have it unfolded with the utmost care, and a fac-simile made there, lest any accident 


should happen to the original on its way to England. It is just possible that a date ma 
be found at the conclusion of this curious manuscript, which is likely to excite as 


interest jv the Jearned world as any discovery that has yet been made in modern times, 
The well-known and oft repened, line may be given as a specimen ; it is thus written 


and spelled: 


THN CAKIAAEYC 

The Roman D is remarkable, as well as the x for x in AxsAdave, and the spelling of 
amOpAosves. The gratification which Mr. Bankes must feel at being instrumeutal 
in procuring such a treasure will amply reward him for having continued M. Linant so 
many years in his employ, to explore such part of the antiquities and the geography of 
the east, as were left unascertained by himself. Under the i thf obtaining some 
other of the Rbapsodics, M. Lmant has again proceeded up the 
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firmness in adversity, received him in the most gracious manner, 
created him on the spot a bimbashi, and took him and his fol- 
lowers into his service. He was a fine stout man, of an open 
and pleasing countenance, though quite black, about forty years 
of age; and such was his reputation for skill and valour that the 
whole country stood in awe of him. Even after the Malek of 
Shendi had made his peace with the pasha, Chous took posses- 
sion ‘of the western bank of the Nile, ‘ devouring their provisions 
and drinking their bouza at a most unmerciful rate.’ On arriving 
opposite Halfaia he demanded supplies, and on being refused, 
swam the river, with his whole cavalry, in the course of the night, 
fell upon the town by surprize, pillaged it from end to end, and 
aga the river, before any force could be collected to oppose 

m. 

The army halted on the western bank of the Nile, opposite 
Halfaia, where, on the 23d of the moon Shaban, (—— April,) 
the Nile rose suddenly about two feet. This was occasioned, as 
they soon discovered, by the rise of the Bahr el Abiad, which 
flows into the Bahr el Azrek about five hours march above 
Halfaia, the latter of which showed no signs of rising till nearly 
a month afterwards. As we are now upon new and interesting 

round we shall give our readers all that Mr. English says of the 
r el Abiad. 

* The Nile is not half as broad as the Bahar el Abiud, which is, 
from bank to bank, one mile higher than where the Nile joins it, about 
a mile and a quarter in breadth. It comes, as far as we can see it, 
from the west-south-west. The Nile of Bruce must, therefore, after the 
expedition of Ismael Pasha, be considered as a branch of a great and 
unexplored river, which may possibly be found to be connected with 
the Niger.’—p. 147. 

Mr. English is mistaken in assigning to the Abiad the nam 
of the Nile of Bruce. The Azrek is the stream along which 
Bruce descended from Abyssinia, at least from Sennaar, and dig- 
nified with the name of Nile, though in his original journal, (pub- 
lished after his death by Dy. Murray,) he describes the Abiad as 
the main branch, without which the Nile must run dry long be- 
fore it reached Egypt. There isno doubt of this being the case— 
the Nile is the only river in the world that runs more than a 
thousand miles without receiving a single tributary stream ; and if, 
in such a climate and soil, it had not been for the copious supply 
of the Bahr el Abiad, its waters must have been lost, long before 
they could reach Egypt, by the united drains of absorption and 
evaporation. 

e were always of opinion that the Azrek did not take its 
rise, a8 Bruce makes it do, in Gondar; and the following infor- 
mation, 


] 
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mation, which Mr. English received in Sennaar, would seem to | 
eonfirm it. ‘ The source of the Adit (so the people of Sennaar 
call the river that runs by their city) [meaning the Azrek} is in the 
Gibel el Gumera, (that great range of mountains called the 
Mountains of the Moon,) about sixty days march of a camel 
from Sennaar, in a direction nearly south. It receives, at various 
distances above Sennaar, several smaller rivers, which come from 
Abyssinia and from the mountains south of Sennaar’; and this 
seems to be the opinion of Mr. English. With regard to the 
course of the Abiad he has not collected much satisfactory infor- 
mation. He was told it was nearly parallel with that of the Adit, 
(Azrek,) but that its source was much farther off, among the Gi- 
bel el Gumera; that it is augmented by the junction of three 
other rivers, one from the south-west, and two others from the 
east, running from the mountains south of Sennaar. Here is some 
confusion in the direction of their courses, which it would be use- 
less to attempt to unravel. It is quite clear, however, that the 
source of the main branch is not in the same mountains with 
that of the Azrek, as, notwithstanding it is stated to be farther off, 
the inundation preceded that of the Azrek nearly a whole month. 
‘There is something peculiar likewise in its waters. 


* The “ Adit,” or Nile of Bruce, enters the Bahar el Abiud nearly at 
right angles, but such is the mass of the latter river, that the Nile can- 
not mingle its waters with those of the Bahar el Abiud for many miles 
below their junction. The waters of the Adit are almost black during 
the season of its augmentation; those of the Bahar el Abiud, on the 
contrary, are white: so that for several miles below their junction, the 
eastern part of the river is black, and the western is white. This white 
colour of the Bahar el Abiud is occasioned by a very fine white clay 


with which its waters are impregnated.’—p. 190. 


In this muddy state it is said to possesss also the peculiar qua- 


ity of being grateful to the taste in a very extraordinary degree 
which is confirmed by Mr. English. / 


* The water of the Bahar el Abiud is troubled and whitish, and has 
a peculiar sweetish taste. The soldiers said that “ the water of the 
Bahar el Abiud would not quench thirst.” This notion probably arose 
from the circumstance that they were never tired of drinking it, it is so 
light and sweet. The water of the Nile is at present perfectly pure 
and transparent, but by no means so agreeable to the palate as that of 
the Bahar el Abiud, as I experimented myself, drinking first of the 
Bahar el Abiud, and then walking about two hundred yards across the 

int, and drinking of the Nile, the water of which appeared to me 

and tasteless in comparison. 

* Nothing of the kind could be easier than to ascend the Bahar el 
Abiud from the place where we are. A canja, well manned and armed, 
and accompanied by another boat containing provisions for four or _ 

months, 
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‘months, and both furnished with grapnells to enable them at.night .to 
anchor in the riyer, might, in my opinion, ascend and return securely : 
as the tribes on its borders have great dread of fire-arms, and will 
hardly dare to meddle with those who carry them,’—pp. 150, 151. 


We have little doubt that the Bahr el Abiad is that great 
‘branch of the Nile which Edrisi, im his loose and inaccurate 
manner, describes as going fo the sea in the farthest west; instead 
of coming frum the farthest west, which is his obvious meaning ; 
just as rs ht Waddington and Hanbury make the Nile run fo 
the south, though every one knows they meant that it came from 
that quarter. 

From M. Cailliaud we are not likely to learn much respecting 
this interesting river. It would seem, from a letter of this gentle- 
man,* that there was not sufficient temptation to induce the 
pasha to trace the line of the Abiad ; ‘ les mines s’étant trouvées 
trop pauvres, il en est résulté un obstacle pour ce voyage.” In 
other respects, however, we may expect a good deal of curious 
information from his travels, provided we are allowed to have 
them genuine. After a residence of five months in Sennaar, he 
set out with the army, in November, 1821, traversed the province 
of Fazoéle, (called Fazucle in thecharts,) and following the Bahr 
el Azrek, entered the kingdom of Bertot, on the western side of 
that river, which extends westerly to the kingdom of Bourun, and 
is bounded on the south by that of Dar-foke. The whole country 
is extremely mountainous, covered with dense forests, and almost 
impassable; yet the pasha led his army — it, mounting his 
cannon on the backs of camels, for three or four hundred miles, 

ursuing, plundering, and carrying off the miserable inhabitants. 

n Gamenil, between Bertot and Dar-foke, the natives collect a 
small quantity of gold dust from the sand brought down by the 
rivers: they are all pagans, and M. Cailliaud says he discovered 
among them many customs which resemble those of the ancient 
Egyptians. Ata place called Singué, in the latter kingdom, situ- 
ated under the 10th parallel of latitude, and five days jou to 
the westward of the confines of Abyssinia, ‘the csaguntte-of To. 
mael Pasha terminated. 

M. Cailliaud fully confirms our opmion that the Bahr el Azrek 
does not take its rise in Gondar, but to the westward of Abyssi- 
nia. The two considerable rivers, the T’vurndt and the Jabousse, 
which flow from Abyssinia into the Bahr el Azrek, the latter of 
them at the distance of two days and a half to the southward of 
Fazoéle, render it impossible, notwithstanding the fine circular 
sweep which Bruce has given to the upper part of the Azrek, 


* Published in the ‘ Annales des Voyages’ of Malte-Brun. 
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(and which he borrowed from the Portugueze jesuit Tellez) that 
‘it should have its rise in any part of Abyssinia, and prove that it 
‘must proceed from the mountains far to the westward; and this 
circumstance must necessarily throw the source and the line of 
the Bahr el Abiad to a great westerly distance beyond that which 
is usually but gratuitously assigned to them on the charts. M. 
Cailliaud, in fact, states this to be the case ; and adds, ‘ the infor- 
mation which I have as to the course of the Bahr el Abiad in- 
clines me to believe that it communicates with the Niger.’ 

M. Jomard, however, knows better than either M. Cailliaud or — 
Mr. English, and boidly pronounces the thing impossible, or, as 
he says, contrary to the laws of nature. First, because we must 
in that case suppose a length of course equal to 6000 miles; se- 
condly, because there is no longitudimal chain of mountains, 
which is peculiar to all continents; and, thirdly, because the fall 
or slope must be almost nothing in such a distance, and, which is 
still more inadmissible, there is an elbow in the middle of its 
course forming an acute angle ;—to all which, he tells us, may be 
added the well-known law of running waters—namely, that the 
fall (pente) of a river decreases from the source to the mouth 
nearly in a geometrical progression. 

Humble as our opinion is of M. Jomard’s talents or judgment, 
we could scarcely have supposed him capable of forming such er- 
roneous and y reasons against opinions collected and formed 
on the spot. In the first place, instead of a course of 6000 
miles, the distance from Bammakoo to Alexandria, following the 
supposed course of the river, is not quite 4000 miles. What he 
means by his longitudinal chain, we shall not undertake to deve- 
lope, after Malte-Brun has declared it beyond his comprehension ; 
but we think he might be satisfied with that belt which on Ar- 
rowsmith’s chart is hung across Africa in its widest part, like a 
necklace of black beads. The slope, we have elsewhere shown, 
(No. XLIV.) may be calculated on an average at about six 
inches per mile. As to the illustration of his theory by the fall 
of the Nile at Cairo being seven inches in a league, and more 
than twenty-one inches at Syene, it amounts merely to this—that 
the Nile, in tumbling down the cataracts of Syene, has more fall 
and runs more rapidly than at Cairo—but is M. Jomard ignorant 
that the Nile is perfectly navigable 300 miles above Sennaar, 
which it could not be if his geometrical theory, of the fall of rivers 
being ‘ expressed by a logarithm,’ was woith any thing? Is he 
byt nt that, at the junction of the Bahr el Azrek and the Babr 

Abiad, the latter, the main branch of the Nile, is represented. 
by Bruce as nearly stagnant—a dead-flowing river? which isnot 
contradicted either by. English or Cailliaud—but rather proved by 

the 
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the facility with which the animals and part of the army swam it; 
whereas, by his theory, bemg as far above Syene, as that. place is 
above Cairo, it ought to flow with a descent of seven and twenty 
times as much as at Cairo. As to the ‘ inadmissible acu 
elbow,’ Mr. English has informed us that this angle, which the 
Bahr el Abiad makes with the Azrek above the junction, is 
W. N. W. or 67°, and with it, below the junction, 112°}; but 
whether acute, obtuse or right-angled, it is equally inexplicable to 
us what any of them have to do with the question; and we can 
only — his objections to be frivolous, and his theory non- 
sensical. 
_. There is still a hope that some more decisive information may 
shortly be obtained on this subject. Captain Robert James 
Gordon, of the Royal Navy, left Cairo in May last, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the source of the Bahr el Abiad. He is 
alone, and sets out with a full determimation never to return 
without making some important discoveries. ‘ If,’ says he, ‘ I 
should find it advisable for my purpose to travel as the slave of 
some black merchant, I will most gladly do so, for I feel there is 
no retreating from what I have undertaken to perform—en avant 
is my motto, and trust to fortune!’ On the other side we have 
reason to believe, that Doctor Oudney and Lieutenant Clapperton 
have long before this reached Bornou, and are probably on their 
way from thence towards the Nile of Egypt. A residence at 
Mourzouk of several months neither affected their health nor dis- 
inclined them towards the place or the people; but they seem 
better qualified to take care of themselves than was poor Ritchie. 
. To return to Mr. English. In thirteen days from the junction 
of the Abiad with the Azrek, and in marching along the left or 
western bank of the latter, the army reached Sennaar. The inter- 
vening country is a mesopotamian plain, of immense extent and 
great fertility, covered with numerous villages, some of them very 
large, containing probably from four to five thousand inhabitants. 
No verdure seemed to succeed to the dhurrah crops, which were 
now off the ground. ‘The better kind of houses were built of un- 
burnt bricks, with terraced roofs; the others were covered like 
the Tartar tent, and thatched. 

When arrived within six days march of Sennaar, the Pasha was 
met by an ambassador from the sultan, a handsome young man, 
accompanied by a numerous suite mounted on dromedaries. 
This, nea did not stop the army from pursuing its route, 
‘ steadily marching in order of battle, the infantry in the centre, 
the cavalry on the wings, the artillery in advance of the centre, and 
the eee Se rear.’ Thus they proceeded within two days 
march of , when another deputation arrived, consisting of 


two 
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two officers of the sultan, richly dressed, accompanied by a fine 
youth about sixteen, the son, it was said, of the predecessor of the 

t sultan; all these were mounted on tall and beautiful 
eee and attended by about 200 soldiers, mounted on dromeda- 
ries, and armed with broadswords, lances, and shields. 

. The pasha, having halted and pitched his tent, entertained the 
ambassadors ; and for their amusement and edification ordered 
some shells to be thrown and star rockets let off, which filled 
them with the utmost astonishment, as, no doubt, was intended. 
A sound policy indeed, far beyond his years, seems to have been 
adopted through every part of the young pasha’s progress: he 
invited, for instance, Malek of Shendi and the eldest son of 
the Malek of Halfaia to accompany him to Sennaar, by which he 
secured the tranquillity of those powerful provinces im his rear; 
and the strict discipline which he maintained among his troops, 
and the payment he ordered for all provisions received, gained 
for him every where the good will of the peasantry. 

The next day the sultan himself was seen to approach, splen- 
didly habited and numerously attended. He conducted the 
pasha at the head of the army into his capital, which they entered 
with continued volleys of cannon and musketry, accompanied 
with shouts of exultation; their joy, however, was somewhat 
damped on finding it little better than a heap of ruins. Ithad been 
seized upon not long before by the pagan mountaineers, who 
dwell at the distance of about thirteen days march to the south- 
ward. A large mosque was still standing, but the interior had 
been profaned by these savages, who had scrawled uncouth figures 
of animals on the walls with charcoal. Sennaar, our author says, 
appeared to be about three miles in circumference, the greater 

of which was covered with the ruins of houses of sun-dried 
icks; of those that were left standing, he does not think there 
were more than four hundred, and a third part of these were only 
mud cottages, similar to those of the villages. The river is narrow, 
and winds through an immense plain; its bed opposite the town 
be reckoned at about half a mile broad. 

The presence of the army however excited a considerable bus- 
tle, and the markets were shortly well supplied. ‘This scene our 
author must himself describe. 


* In some parts of the market-place the Turks established coffee- 
houses, and the Greeks who accompanied the army, cook-shops. These 
places became the resort of every body who wanted to buy something 
to eat, or to hear the news of the day. There might be seen soldiers 
in their shirts and drawers, hawking about their breeches for sale, i 
order to be able to buy a joint of meat to relish their rations of durn, 
withal, and cursing bitterly their luck in that they had not received 
any 
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any pay for eight months; while the solemn Turk of rank perambulated 
the area, involved, like pious Eneas at Carthage, in a veil of clouds ex- 
haling from a long amber headed pipe. All around you, you might 
hear much hard swearing in favour of the most palpable lies; the 
seller in favour of his goods, and the buyer in favour of his Egyptian 
piastres, In one place a crowd collects around somebody or other lying 
on the ground without his head on, on account of some misdemeanour ; 
a little farther on, thirty or forty soldiers are engaged in driving, with 
repeated strokes of heavy mallets, sharp pointed pieces of timber, six 
or eight inches square, up the posteriors of some lackless insurgents, 
who had had the audacity to endeavour to defend their country a 
their liberty; the women of the country meantime standing at a dis- 
tance, and exclaiming, “ that it was scandalous to make men die in so 
indecent a manner, and protesting that such a death was only fit for 
Christian,” (a character they hold in great abhorrence, probably from 
never having seen one.) Such was the singular scene presented to the 
view by the market-place of Sennaar.’—pp. 167, 168. 

The sultan of Sennaar is a young man about twenty-six years 
of age; he is black, his mother bemg a negress; he had been 
confined in prison eighteen years, and was released when his par- 
tizans massacred his predecessor. His name is stated to be 
Bady; but this is rather his title, which, according to Bruce, sig- 
nifies countryman or peasant, and.is common to the whole race 
of kings. He submitted himself as a subject and feudatory of the 
Grand Seignor, and surrendered his dominions to the supremacy 


of Mahomed Ali. This gave great umbrage to the neighbouring 
chiefs, who soon manifested a disposition to revolt, especially im 
the eastern oe of Sennaar. The divan effendi, in a few days, 


brought in three of the refractory chiefs, with about three hundred 
and fifty prisoners. The pasha ordered two of the former to be 
impaled in the market-place. One of them said nothing but 
‘ there is no God but God, and Mahomet is his apostle;’ but the 
other defied, and cursed his executioners, calling them ‘ robbers 
and murderers,’ till, too much exhausted to speak, he expressed 
his feelings by spitting at them. This act of barbarity is the only: 
stain on the pasha’s conduct; and this was committed on the 
usual plea of expediency, to make a terrible- example, and thus 
spare the effusion of blood. 

No time was lost in notifying the submission of the sultan of 
Sennaar to all the chiefs of the districts of the fae ye summon- 
ing them to come in and perform homage. e chief of the. 
mountaineers to the south and south-west of the capital not only 
refused to acknowledge him but even to receive his letter; on, 
this the pasha sent ia Achmet, one of the sternest of his: 
officers, with thirteen hundred cavalry, to bring him and his fol- 
lowers to reason. Within a month he returned with a a 
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thousand ing almost entirely of women and 
children. e first ten days of Achmet’s rapid march were south- 
west of Sennaar, through a well ed country between the 
Azrek and the Abiad, when he reached the mountains of Bokki, 
inhabited by pagans, whose chief had rejected the pasba’s letter. 
Here he found vast multitudes assembled with spears and swords, 
who fought bravely, but being hemmed in by the Turkish cavalry, 
about fifteen hundred of them were put to the sword. The rest 
effected their escape up the steep and rugged mountains, and 
Cogia returned with what prisoners he had taken, after stripping 
the villages of their women and children. ; 
The people of Bokki are represented as a hardy race of moun- 
taineers, tall, stout and handsome, though nearly black; resem- 
bling im their dress the Indians of South America, being covered 
almost with beads, bracelets, and trinkets made of pebbles, 
bones, and ivory. ‘The men wore handsome helmets of iron, coats 
of mail made of leather and overlaid with plates of iron, carried 
long and well-fashioned lances, and a hand weapon resembling 
the ancient bills used by the yeomanry of England. ‘They called 
a musquet, which they had never seen before, a coward’s weapon, 
that killed by an invisible stroke. ‘The female prisoners were in 
possession of many gold rings and bracelets, of which the sol- 
diers quickly disencumbered them. 
_ Mr. English’s ophthalmia continuing, and finding himself not 
likely to be of any use, he obtamed permission to return; and 
passed the desert without meeting with any of the dangers, the 
difficulties, and the extraordinary phenomena that occurred to 
Bruce, in a journey made pretty nearly over the same ground. 
We take leave of him with extracting his concluding remarks on 
the characteristic features of the people among whom he was 
thrown, and which may enable our readers to form a pretty gene- 
ral estimate of the people of Nubia and Ethiopia. 
‘ There is a considerable resemblance, in domestic customs, among all 
the peoples who inhabit the borders of the Nile, from Assuan to Sen- 
naar. ey differ, however, somewhat in complexion and character. 
The people of the province of Succoot are generally not so black as the 
Nubian or the Dongolese. They are also frank and prepossessing in 
their deportment. The Dongolese is dirty, idle, and ferocious. "The 
character of the Shageian is the same, except that he is not idle, being 
either an industrious peasant or a daring freebooter. The people on 
the Third Cataract are not very industrious, but have the character of 
being honest and obliging. The people of Berber are by far the most 
civilized of all the people of the Upper Nile. The inhahitants of the 
provinces of Shendi and Halfya are a sullen, scowling, crafty, and fero- 
cious people ; while the peasants of Sennaar, inhabiting the vil we 
found on our route, are a respectable people incomparison with t on 
the 
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the capital. Throughout the whole of these countries there is one general 
characteristic in which they resemble the Indians of America, namely, 
courage and self-respect. The chiefs, after coming to salute the Pasha, 
would make no scruple of sitting down facing him, and converse with 
him without embarrassment, in the same manner as they are accus- 
tomed to do with their own Maleks, with whom they are very familiar. 
With the greatest apparent simplicity they would frequently propose 
troublesome questions to him, such as, “O great Sheck, what have we 
done to you that you should come so far to make war upon us? Is it 
for want of food in your country that you come to get it in ours ?”’— 
p. 198. 


Arr. IV.—Sylla. Tragédie en Cing Actes. ParE.Jouy. 4™ 
Edition. Paris. 1822. pp. 80. 


iw is a trite observation that the literature of the day, as cause or 
*. effect, has a close connection with the state of the national cha- 
racter+-perhaps one, who travels only by his fire-side, can take no 
better measure to guide his judgment by on this point. The drama 
too is that department of literature wherein this connection is ordi- 
narily the closest—it undoubtedly is so in France: a light-hearted 
Parisian naturally flies to that branch of literature which comes the 
nearest to mere amusement, gives the mind the least trouble of re- 
flection, and furnishes the readiest means, as well as the most un- 
answerable excuse, for flying out of himself and from the dull mono- 
tony of home. Hence it is that the Théatre Frangais is crowded 
with an eager interest, which our gorgeous and gigantic theatres sel- 
dom. witness :—and this at least nuust be said for it, that it affords 
always a decent and intellectual entertainment; a French tragedy 
may be to us but a dull and unimpassioned production, but it is cre- 
ditable to a people to require no stronger stimulus, to be conteut 
with feeding the ear and the intellect, without demanding the panto- 
mimic melo-drames and monstrous nothings, which the countrymen 
of Shakspeare and Jonson have learned to consider as indispen- 
We must not suffer ourselves however to wander into this sub- 
ject; what has been said will perhaps explain sufficiently why we 
intend to devote a few pages to the examination of a popular 
French tragedy. Sylla has been eminently successful, and was an- 
nounced, we believe, lately for the sixtieth representation ; but it 
is not the only thing in the volume upon which we mean to re- 
mark; M. Jouy has prefaced it with rather a long discourse, which 
he calls a Préambule Historique, and a curious specimen it is of 
brilliant French writing, sometimes when it sounds most finely and 
is most antithetically balanced, having uo definite meaning, and at 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. LY. other 
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other times when the meaning is clear, being inconsistent with it- 
self, and with the authorities on which it professes to rely. ° 

It begins with the following oracular sentence— 
_ ‘ Reputations are formed by accident; contemporaries receive them 
ready made, and generally hand them down without discussion and 
without examination, Years, ages rell away, and the echo of the pas- 
sions of the moment, re from age to age, forms that equivocal and 
monotonous rumour, which we call history. 

We have ventured a translation of these ‘ words,’ as Hamlet 
would have called them; and if our readers should derive from it no 
very precise idea of what was intended to be conveyed, we cannot 
plead guilty to being the cause of that obscurity—in the original 
they would have found more brilliant ‘ words,’ but not a more de- 
finite meaning. M. Jouy intended perhaps to say that history, for 
the most part, was built upon the prejudice and passion of the 
moment, and that the tale which they handed down, passed without 
examination till the means of contradiction were out of our reach. 
if this be really his opinion, it was a superfluous labour in him to 
run, even so eursorily as we suspect he has done, through the au- 
thors named in a subsequent page of the preface; for his own spe- 
culations, or at least the sketch of Montesquieu, might be taken to 


be of as high authority as ‘ this equivocal and monotonous rumour, 


which we call history.’ 

It can be hardly necessary to spend time in maintaining that His- 
tory does not deserve this appellation. Undoubtedly a great part, 
perhaps the greater part, of past events are utterly unknown to us 
—but as to these history does not exist. Undoubtedly also we may 
concede, that even of events, which history has presented to us in 
correct and philosophical narration, other details have also been 
given full of fable and false reasoning ; and that many men, nay 
many writers, entirely neglect to discriminate between the two, 
relying with as much co and as little inquiry on the report 
of credulity, or prejudice, or ignorance, as on that which comes 
vouched by the eye-witness or the laborious investigation of sen- 
sible and impartial historians. But is history to be blamed for this? 
—she has done her part; if people will collect their ideas of the 
Grecian annals, for instance, from Plutarch, and turn aside from 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and the contending orators of 
Athens, they may be sensible of great obscurity in their dates, and 
improbability or inconsistency in their facts; events may seem to 
flow from inadequate causes, and to hang together by no natural 
connection—but still the Grecian history ts handed down to those 
who will study it in the right sources, not indeed in perfect integrity, 
but im a clear and intelligible detail:—the characters of the leading 
men, the general principles of politics, the grand divisions of par- 
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ties, and the manners, customs, and genius of the people may allbe 
fully as well known, as the same things in any iasuy ng bento 
within the last twenty years. — 

We will not follow M. Jouy a rapid historical sketch of 
his hero’s life, which he affixes, with some inconsistency, to his 
general denunciation against history—it is not very correct, but that 
18 of the less importance, as the character which he draws in the 
play does but imperfectly correspond with it. His most remark- 
able error seems to have been in the notion of Sylla’s character, 
which he states himself to have borrowed from Montesquieu. 


* Quant a son terrible caractére, aucun de ses historiens n’a su le 
pénétrer; et Montesquieu est le seul qui ait éclairé cet abime d’un 
rayon de son génie. Sousla plume de l’auteur immortel de la Grandeur 
et Décadence des Romains, Sylla devient le réformateur de Rome ; il 
asservit les Romains pour leur faire hair l’esclavage, il veut les ramener 
& l'amour de la liberté par les horreurs de la tyrannie; et quand il a 
suffisamment abusé du pouvoir dans l’intérét de la république, qu'il ne 
sépare pas de ses vengeances personnelles, satisfait de la legon sanglante 
qu'il a donnée a ses compatriotes, il brise lui-méme la palme du dicta- 
teur, qu'il a usurpée, et vient avec un sourire effrayant se confondre 
parmi les citoyens dont chacun peut lui demander compte d’un acte de 
sa cruelle dictature. Ainsi toute cette vie est une combinaison, toute 
cette tyrannie est un calcul, toute cette audace est du sang-froid et du 
raisonnement, —p. viii. 

We confess that this interpretation of Sylla’s conduct a little 
astonished us. According to our experience, men do not in general 
act upon such circuitous and far-fetched systems; and to say that 
Sylla became the sanguinary enslaver of his country for the pur- 
pose of reforming and making ber free, implied a degree of theoris- 
mg absurdity in his character which we could not reconcile with his 
acknowledged and practical ability ;—the whole seemed more like 
antithesis of tragedy than the simplicity of nature, 

ontesquieu’s authority, however, pressed upon us, and we turned 
to him with some anxiety, which was relieved by finding that he 
certainly, when rightly understood, gives no countenance to the 
theory built up in his name. Instead of considering the abdication 
of Sylla as the result of a long matured plan, by which, after a 
severe discipline, the Romans were to be restored to the spirit and 

j of’ freedom, we found him speaking of la fantaisie, qui 
lui fit quitter la dictature; instead of considering the cruel proscrip- 
tions as a severe mode of restoring public virtue and independ- 
ence, we found him speaking of them as having made it impossi- 
ble dés lors de s’attacher davantage a la république: we found him 
tracing all the steps by which Sylla had acquired his power, ‘and a 
large proportion of his acts while in power, and declaring that “ 
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had made it impossible for Rome to preserve her freedom ; and, 
lastly, we found him extremely detracting from the heroism of his 
abdication, (la résolution, says M. Jouy, la plus sublime, la plus 
audacieuse, que le génie de Ja puissance ait jamais congue,) by the 
remark, that he had given establishments to the soldiers of forty- — 
seven legions! in different parts of Italy, who considered their for- 
tunes attached to his life, who watched over his safety in retirement, 
and were ready to assist him in danger, or avenge him in his fall.* 

_Indeed, it can hardly be doubted that Sylla’s abdication, whether 
it were the result of long premeditation, or the whim of the mo- 
ment, was in fact rather a eas down of the fasces and the robe, 
the ensigns and trappings of authority, (things which his mind set 
no value on, yet felt the burthen of,) than the resignation of any 
real power, or the exposure of himself to any new danger. Sylla 
was the head and life of one of the two great parties into which 
Rome was divided; he had made it predominant, and had raised 
about it the protection of wise laws. But the members of that 
party could not forget the recent superiority of their opponents, so 
mercilessly exercised ; nor could they be ignorant of their existing 
strength. ‘The life of Sylla was as necessary to them as ever, for 
laws had long been a dead letter in Rome, when the positive force 
fo maintain them was wanting; and for these reasons his influence 
Was Certainly as great after as before his abdication. He must have 
had innumerable enemies in Rome, and must have injured many in 
Wantonness or cruelty, beyond even what his own laws could-have 
jestified—yet we do not hear a single instance of any one bold 
enough to draw him into question during his retirement. : 

To us, indeed, the abdication appears to have been rather the 
humour of the man, than the resolve of the statesman. Sylla was 
fond of literature beyond the measure of his age—fond of free, and 
even licentious society ; for this we have not the doubtful word of 
Plutarch, but the unquestionable authority of Sallust and Cicero. 
In early life he had shown no excessive fondness for the offices and 
honours of the state ; and it was not till some years after the regular 
period, that he became a candidate for the consulship. Upon the 
whole, he seems rather to have been forced up the ladder of pro- 
motion by circumstances, the necessity of struggling for his safety 
against the personal jealousy of Marius, and the political hostility 
of the democratic party in the state. When he had reduced that 


_| * The we refer to are in the eleventh chapter of the Grandeur et Déca- 
dence; what will M. Jouy say to the following observations from another work of his 
Hla, qui confondit la tyrannie, Panerchie et Ia liberté, ft les lols 
iennes. II sembla ne faire des réglements, que pour établir des crimes. Ainsi 
qualifiant une infiuité d’actions du nom de meurtre il trouva par tout des meurtriers, et 
ne pratique, qui ne fut que trop suivie, il tendit des piéges, sema des épines, 
des ables eur le chemin de tous les citoyens.’—De it des Lois, |. vi. c. 15. 
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“party to submission, not by the and 
overnment, but b rough discipline e iption, 
it showed of to be able to 
‘the pomp and trappings which enslave the hearts of thousands ; but 
still it was no very extraordinary greatness to retire to his favourite 
enjoyments, in a situation which divested him of no real influence, 
nor exposed him to any personal danger. Something must be 
allowed for the wearisomeness of state, to a man of intellect, who 
had not been familiarized to it from his youth, and growrito be un- 
conscious of the burthen. Something must be deducted also for 
a wish indulgere genio, and to enjoy thé evening of life. After all, 
the character which we are to ascribe to the abdication of Sylla, 
must depend very much upon the manner in which he employed his 
retirement. If the account of Plutarch be correct, his retreat, and 
that of Tiberius to the island of Caprea, must rank upon nearly 
the same scale in the judgment of the philosopher and moralist. 
This is a long digression ; but we have still a few words more to 
say upon another part of the preface.—It did not require any very 
strong powers of prophecy to foresee, that the character of Sylla on 
the stage would become the subject of political epehcption by our 
ingenious neighbours. We can hardly refrain, therefore, from smiling 
at the exquisite simplicity with’ which M. Jouy expresses his 
surprize that any one could suppose him capable of such an inten- 
tion, and at the eagerness with which he seizes the opportunity, if 
such it can be called, of instituting a comparison between Sylla and 
Napoleon. We do not mean to canvass this comparison ; but we 
notice it, with pleasure, for a different purpose. It has been said, 
that the French press is reduced to an entire and disgraceful servi- 
lity by the present law. Now, here is a brilliant eulogy of the ex- 
Emperor—palliating his failings, passing by his crimes, and ex 
gerating his good qualities and splendid exploits ; it speaks plainly 
the language of affectionate regret for his fall, and of respect for his 
memory ; but, though free, it is perfectly decorous, and appeals not 
to the passions of the vulgar, and this is permitted to circulate with- 
out restraint... This is as it should be. The system is imperfect, 
undoubtedly, and we shall hail the day, when a more complete one 
shall be adopted ; but while the distinction is thus observed be- 
tween malignant libel and fair discussion, it cannot in practice pro- 
duce all the unmixed mischief which has been imputed to it. . 
We come now to the play itself. The story opens on the eve of 
a proscription, the list of which Sylla has summoned a cauneil of 
senators to examine and approve, before he issues the fatal order 
for execution. Roscius, the accomplished actor, and the distin- 
guished favourite of the dictator, has also received a summons, 
63 ‘and, 
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‘and, in the first scene, he meets Metellus, the consul,* who had 
arrived before the rest'of the senators, in obedience to the order. 
‘The scene between the two is good in itself, and it serves usefully to 
disclose the character, which the poet means to display in his hero. 
The following lines have something more moving in their close, 
than often occurs in French tragedy : : a 
Nous cédons l’unet l’autre V’ascendant su 
Qui soumet et le peuple, et le sénatlui-méme, — 
Et du faite od s’assied le héros dictateur 
Nos yeux avec respect mesurent la hauteur. 
Mais de nos sentimens en recherchant la cause, 
Cette admiration, que Sylla nous impose, 
ioc au fond de nos cceurs des regrets bien amers : 
’arbitre des Romains leur a donné des fers. 
La liberté n’est plus. O fils de Cornélie, ‘ 
Dans la tombe avec vous elle est ensévelie.’ p- 3. 

On the assembling of the senators, Sylla enters, and, retaining 
‘Roscius, discloses the purpose for which he had called them toge- 
ther, giving each one permission to intercede for any name on the 
list, which he thinks may be erased with safety to the state. Me- 
tellus procures the pardon of Cimber, and Ofella applies in vain 
for the insertion of the name of Cesar; but Catiline is successful 
in adding that of Claudius, the son of the tribune Sulpicius, and, 
‘therefore, naturally an obpect of suspicion. His real crime was 
— being the husband of Valeria, of whose ‘ beauté sublime’ Cati- 
line was enamoured. The character of Catiline is too well 
established, to suffer much by this gratuitous imputation; but his 
taste may be a little called in question ; for this lady, the heroine 
‘of the piece, and upon whom much of the interest is made to turn, 
is a sister of the Gracchi; her younger brother had been dead ra- 
ther more than forty years, and her father about seventy ; her 
charms, therefore, must have attained something more even than 
the fullest bloom, which it could be creditable for a young patri- 
cian of about five-and-twenty to admire so intensely. 

On the breaking up of the council, Roscius remains, and, with 
the freedom which Sylla is said to have allowed him, commences 
an animated remonstrance against the intended proscription, and 
implores him to spare the life of Claudius. Sylla is moved by his 
earnestness, and, though he refuses to recall the order, he gives him 
a permission, obscurely hinted, but readily understood, to inform 
the unfortunate young man of the danger which menaced him, that 
he might avoid it by instant flight. 

The second act opens with the dawn of morning, and while Me- 


* Metellus was, in fact, consul with Sylla the year before his abdication, and not at 
the time of the action of the play. 
tellus, 
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tellas, and Faustus, the son of the dictator, are iving means 
to procure the safety of Claudius, not being informed of the inter- 
ference of Roscius, be himself enters, under circumstances which 
very much add to the interest thrown round bim already by the 
‘cong He is ignorant of the destiny which is hanging over 

im. The friendship of the son, and the pity of the father, had 
hitherto preserved him, though recognised as the natural head of 
the remains of the Marian party. His intimacy with that party 
makes him acquainted with the plots in agitation against the life 
of Sylla, and he has mistaken the resort of the senators to the mid- 
night council for the execution of some conspiracy; he comes, 
therefore, to his friend, with a view to succour him in the danger 
to which his filial piety might expose him in defence of his father’s 
life. This is, indeed, but an improbable and clumsy contrivance 
to bring him ‘ with effect,’ into Sylla’s house. It was not very 
likely that Claudius should make the mistake in question; but if 
he did, he must have been strangely ignorant of the pace at which 
assassins generally proceed, to remain without the house all night, 
and to enter in the morning to protect his friend against them. ‘But 
allowing for this, (and in the rapidity of representation much may 
be safely allowed for,) the scene which follows is good. The 
thought of Valeria left unprotected, melts the resolution which he 
had at first taken to brave the horror of the proscription, and he 
consents to be concealed for a time even in the lion’s den, the 
house of the dictator himself. 

The next is the brilliant scene of Sylla’s Jevér, which M. Jouy 
has crowded with contending kings, ambassadors, warriors, consuls, 
senators and courtiers. ‘Criticism,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘ disdains 
to chase a school-boy to his common-places,’ but we could have 
wished for a little more accuracy in the common-places of M. 
Jouy. An occasional anachronism, if not too glaring, and if it an- 
swered a necessary purpose, we should not be disposed to visit very 
severely; but they are poured upon us here in every line, they are 
such as every English school-boy would detect, and they serve no 
purpose which might not as well have been spared, or answered in 
some other way. "Thus Sylla is made to receive the embassy from 
the Parthians, and to accept their alliance at Rome as dictator, 
though both these events had happened about fourteen years before, 
when he was pretor, on the banks of the Euphrates. He restores 
Ariobarzanes to his throne, whom he had quietly seated onit, at the 
close of his Mithridatic war ; and he Sanedinen Archelaus, the envo 


of Mithridates, declaring that he never will conclude a treaty wit 

his master, on account of the massacre of the Roman citizens in 
Asia; though that massacre had been one of the causes of the 
Mithridatic 


e 
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Mithridatic war, which he had three years before concluded by a 

with this very king, negotiated by this very general, jo! 
The levér is disturbed by the.clamour of the agitated populace 
without ; and Lznas enters, deputed by them to remonstrate with 
Sylla on this new massacre. dialogue (for which the bint is 
taken from an anecdote of the young Metellus, mentioned by Plu- 
tarch) is intended to exhibit the sarcastic and cold manner in 
which Sylla could talk of the most appalling transactions and con- 
——— in moments of critical emergency. It is not unsuc- 
cessful :-— 


LENAS. 


Par le peuple Romain député prés de toi 
J’ose Vinterroger— 


SYLLA. 
Interroger! qui? moi! 

Ton audace, Lznas, a droit de me surprendre, 
-Mais parle cependant —je consens t’entendre. 

LENAS. 
Sylla, l'incertitude est pire que la mort. 
Dis-nous enfin, dis-nous quel sera notre sort. 
N’es-tu pas satisfait de tant de funérailles ? 
Veux-tu dans notre sang renverser nos murailles? 
Chaque jour verra-t-il de nouvelles horreurs? 
Et ne mettras-tu pas de terme & tes fureurs? 

SYLLA. 


Tu vois, de mes transports je suis aussi le maitre. 
Je soufire tes discours, et c'est assez peut-étre. 
LENAS. 
Quand jentrai dans ces lieux, je ne me flattai pas 
De pouvoir en sortir— 
SYLLA. 
Je v'écoute, Lznas! 
LENAS, 
Qu’ordonnes-tu de nous? qu’est-ce que tu décides ? 
Déroule en un seul jour tes tables homicides, 
De tous les condamnés annonce le trépas. 
Combien en proscris-tu, Sylla? 
SYLLA. 
€ ne sais pas— 
Je partage le doute ou ton esprit se livre. 
LENAS. 
Eh bien—dis-nous donc ceux que tu veux laisser vivre. 
SYLLA. 
Lznas, en retournant vers ceux, qui t'ont commis, 
Prouve leur, que j’épargne aussi des ennemis— 
Va-t-en,’ pp- 23, 24. 
Faustus, who had entered in the course of the /evér, remains after 
it 


it closes, and the father and son have a wari aud affectionate con- 
versation ; the son first imploring the pardon of Claudius, and then 
turning with filial apprehensions to the insecure state of the dictator 
himself, from the exasperation of the public mind. ‘The answer of 
Sylla, with the exception of a few lines, where his pride degenie- 
rates into loquacious and undignified vanity, is, we think, really 
fine : the lines flow in a solemn equable rhythm, the style is simple 
and severe, and produced a strong impression, uttered with the 
slow cadence, and deep intonation of ‘Talma:— nm oun 
* Sous la fatalité qui spe sur nos tétes 
Avec calme je marche au milieu des tempétes. 
Si nous vivions, Faustus, dans ces ages fameux, 
_ O0 Yon vit les Romains, libres et vertueux, 

Fiers d’une pauvreté par la gloire ennoblie, 

Combattre, triompher, mourir pour la patrie, 

On me verrait, mon fils, rival des Decius, 

De tous ces grands Romains surpasser les vertus. 

Ces temps sont loin de nous—les lois n’ont plus d’empire,, 

L’antique liberté sous la licence expire ; 

Et Rome, aprés avoir dompté les nations, 

N’est qu’une immense proie offerte aux factions. 

Forcé de renoncer aux vertus d’un autre age 

J’adorai la fortune, et je suis son ouvrage. 

Sa faveur au pouvoir m’appela malgré moi : 

Je regus ses bienfaits sans accepter sa loi ; 

Je renversai |’Etat, mais pour le reconstruire, 

Jétais né, je le sens, pour fonder ou détruire: 

J'accomplis mes destins, et vers la liberté 

Je raméne en esclave un peuple épouvanté.’ p- 28. 


Roscius énters in the following scene ; and if it was necessary for 
one who, in other places has not scrupled, as we shall see pre- 
sently, to violate the sacred unities, to substitute description of 
what had been passing elsewhere in Rome, for the actual repre- 
sentation of it, it is well imagined that Roscius should be the 
narrator. There is something natural in the favourite.actor de- 
tailing to his master a brilliant scene in eloquent and slowing 
language. He describes to him the agitated multitude calling for 
Claudius, and then paints the sudden appearance of the beautiful 
and distracted Valeria, and the effect she produces on them by an 
harangue, in which she urges them to vengeance on their tyrant, 
and offers them the example of a second Lucrece. At this mo- 
ment, when the populace were worked up to phrenzy, Catiliae had 
appeared with his-soldiers, and driven the dastardly mob from the 
street. It may be supposed that this only confirms Sylla in his 
contempt for his countrymen; and in this mood, when Valeria 
forces her way into his presence, he listens to her reproaches, her 

prayers, 
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prayers, and her threats, with scornful and cold indifference. It is 
not explained why Roscius had never communicated to her the 
favourable feeling which Sylla had manifested towards her husband. 

The third act adds little to the interest, and advances but little 
the action of the play. It is passed principally im interviews, 
which not merely Valeria, but Aufidins and Linas also, have with 
Claudius, and the subject of their deliberations is the mode of 
making away with Sylla. Aufidius and Lznas are disguised, it is 
true, as slaves; but the heads of the Marian faction must have 
been well known in Rome, and Lznas had been but a short time 
before in the same hall as the deputy from the people, in his own 
proper person. M. Jouy cannot ‘vouch’ the unities to excuse the 
monstrous absurdity of these meetings taking place in the very eye 
of day, and in Sylla’s hall of audience, Claudius being a proscribed 
par Sy it being death for Faustus to be detected in having con- 


m. 

In the fourth act, Catiline re-appears; he is baffled in another 
shames to prevail on Valeria to yield to him, and he cannot de- 
tect the retreat of Claudius. He becomes more inveterate and 
furious than ever, and in the next council accuses Roscius to Sylla 
of the crime of concealing him. Considering the permission 
which Sylla had given to Roscius, aud the communication which 
Sylla had made of it to Faustus, neither the father nor the son 
should have been much affected by the accusation ; but they appear 
so to be, and it induces Faustus to reveal to Sylla when alone, that 
he is himself guilty of the crime imputed to Roscius, and that he has 
Pewee! his father’s own house the place of retreat for his unfortunate 

riend. 

This makes a very powerful impression on Sylla, and seems to 
shake his strong mind. What had he been toiling for, and where 
was he to repose, if his own son could shelter under his own roof, 
in defiance of the most penal laws, the man whom his connections 
and undisguised feelings pointed out as amongst the most formida- 
ble aud active of his enemies? And it is under this impression, 
that the poet makes him entertain the first vague idea of abdication. 
This it is important to recollect, because the preface had told us, 
that the character was drawn from Montesquieu, and that, accord- 
ing to him, Sylla’s whole life was a system, and that he had medi- 
tated the resignation of his power at the very moment in which he 
had assumed it. The soliloquy, in which the idea is first and 
unnaturally hinted at, is as follows :— 


* Dans les transports confus, od s’abime mon Ame, 
Je n’ose interroger le désir qui m’enflamme. 
Prodigue de mon sang, en immolant Faustus 
Dois-je encore aux Romains l’exemple d’un Brutus? 
Que 
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Que dis-je? de Brutus l’héroique furie 
Sacrifiait ses fils 4 Rome—a la patrie; 

Et cet arrét cruel, par lui-méme dicté — 

Sur leur tombeau sanglant fondait la liberté : 

Faustus, qui la défend, marcherait au supplice! .. . 

Que me reviendra-t-il d’un pareil sacrifice ? 

Quel est le noble prix que mon ceeur en attend ? 

Les Romains sont trop vils pour leur donner mon sang. 

Si du haut de ce rang, ot Rome me contemple, 

J’étonnais Cunivers plus sublime exemple ; 

Si malgré mes fureurs, je forgais l'avenir 

A garder de mon nom l’immortel souvenir ! f 

J’y songerai.’. .. p- 
Faustus, as he had been ordered, introduces Claudius, and leaves 
him alone with Sylla. This is mcomparably the finest and most 
‘dramatic scene of the whole play. It is impossible not to feel 
some respect for the almost sublime contempt and sarcasm of 
Sylla: alone with the young man, he indulges himself in the most 
scornful reproaches of the man himself, of his father, ‘ce lache 
tribun,’ and of all the opposite party ; be insinuates that he bad slid 
into his palace to assassinate the father, by the help of a guilty son— 
he bids him execute his purpose, and sceing him unarmed, offers 
him a sword. Any analysis must give but a feeble idea of such a 
scene in the hands of Talma. Claudius, who displays through the 
whole an answering spirit of courage and plainness, refuses the 
offer, showing him at the same time that he carried a dagger 
concealed, and wanted not a weapon for his purpose, if he had 
entertained it. Sylla dismisses him in the custody of his lictors, 
and he retires exclaiming, 

* Adieu, Sylla. Regarde autour de toi! 
Je te laisse en mourant plus malheureux que moi.’ 


This brings us to what was considered in Paris the great feature 
of the play, though we confess it disappointed us sadly. Sylla— 
the anxious Sylla, who is represented as trembling at the sound of 
his own footstep at night, and who at this moment must have been 
labouring under more than common suspicions of danger, doubtful 
of the fidelity even of Faustus, chooses for the place of his re 

the public hall of audience, the room in which not only had he 
held his council and his /evér, but in which Aufidius, Lenas, Clau- 
dius and Valeria, had assembled to conspire his death. A change 
of scene, we own, would have shocked us less than this absurdity, 
which, be it observed, like all other inconveniences which flow from 
the unities, is the more striking, the more complete the illusion is, 
which they were intended to preserve. The more entirely we are 
swallowed up in the fiction, and believe we really see Sylla in his 


palace, 
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palace, the more surprized are we at his reposing himself in that 
of it. However, in gloomy reflections on his miserable con- 
dition, that his life is perpetual anxiety, and every day stained with 
some new act of violence, which the preceding act has forced upon 
him; that he has gained the summit of ambition, and gathered 
nothing but vanity; in this train of thought he. gradually falls 
asleep. But the reflections which had been last upon his waking 
mind pursue him in his sleep: he dreams, and sees the shades of 
the proscribed Romans flocking round his couch, pointing to their 
wounds, brandishing their weapons, and threatening him with ven- 
geance. ‘There must always be an immense difficulty in conveying 
such an incident as this naturally to the audience; and we are 
inclined to think, that from the moment when the appearance of 
spirits ceased to be av article of popular belief, it was an impossi- 
bility which should never have been attempted. A dreamer on the 
stage may sleep in agitation, and awake in affright; he may utter 
incoherent hints, even in his sleep, of what he is seeing, and, when 
awake, may tell a third person in detail what he has seen; but to 
make a dreamer tell the audience collectedly what he is seeing, at 
the time he sees it, M. Jouy may well call a ‘ chose hasardée,’ but 
it is what even Talma’s acting could not prevent the most moderate 
critic from feeling as absurd. ‘This, however, is what Sylla is made 
todo. He dreams aloud in these words : 
* Que vois-je? et quel pouvoir—dans ces demeures sombres 

De ceux que j'ai proscrits—a ranimé les ombres? 

Que voulez-vous de moi, transfuges des tombeaux? ~ 

De vos corps déchirés vous m’offrez les lambeaux. 

J’ai puni vos forfaits—J’ai puni vos complices— 

Tremblez qu’on ne vous tréine & de nouveaux supplices ! 

Je les vois tous—les bras vers mon lit étendus _ 

Agiter leurs poignards sur mon sein suspendus. ' 

dieux! & me frapper leurs mains sont toutes prétes. 

(II se léve en dormant.) 

A moi, licteurs 4 moi !—J’avais proscrit leurs tétes, 

Je les revois encore ? Chassez tous ces pervers ! 

Et que vos fouets sanglans les rendent aux enfers, 

Sylla le veut—l’ordonne—obéissez.’ p- 64. 


We shall expose ourselves, perhaps, to the ineffable contempt 
of M. Jouy, if we venture to compare, not the genius but the 
judgment of Shakspeare with his own, in managing a similar inci- 
dent. He takes a story, when he represents the dream of Richard, 
for which he had the warrant of tradition, and he paints it to the 
Poe of his audience in a manner which was natural and credible to 
their superstitions, At that time, what must have been the harrow- 
ing effect to those, who bad seen the ghastly figures come aad go, 
of Richard’s start from his couch. 

Give 
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* Give me another horse!—bind up my wounds ! 

Have mercy, Jesu——Soft—I did but dream.” 
and then, after a speech of agony, the three short lines of narrative, 
which are exactly what a man might (ell to himself : 

* Methought, the souls of all that I had murther'd » 
Came to my tent, and every one did threat 
‘To-morrow’s vengeance on the head of Richard.’ 

But so mighty is Shakspeare, that strike out all the preceding ap- 
pearances, and let a fastidious manager deprive us of the play as its 

author wrote it,* the speech alone communicates to us every thi 
that Sylla’s does, and without any breach of the laws of probability. 
_ In the last act, and on the second morning of the action, which 
has now lasted two nights, a whole day, and part of a second, the 
scene changes to the forum. ‘The people are seen flocking in agi- 
tation to a general assembly, soldiers are stationed at all the ave- 
nues, and Catiline and Balbus, in the front of the stage, are con- 
versing on the probable purpose of the dictator in convening the 
ple. Catiline, full of the hopes of vengeance, promises him- 
self that Sylla is about to consummate his extraordinary character, 
by the execution of Claudius, and of Faustus for the concealment 
of him. The menacing aspect of the people interrupts their spe- 

culations, and they retire to the ranks of the soldiery. 
With the people, and stirring up their courage, are Lenas and 
Valeria ; the latter offers herself upon the spot where her brothers 
had perished for their liberty, (we suspect she was a little mistaken 
in her topography,) to lead them forward to a glorious aud des- 
te attack upon the person of their tyrant. At this moment, 
the unfortunate Claudius and his friend are led in by the lictors 
as for execution, and shortly afterwards Sylla euters, attended by a 
splendid cortége. The people, so indignant but a moment before, 
receive him with enthusiastic applause ; and Valeria, inflamed by 
this almost to madness, darts forward to stab him, but her arm is 
arrested by Roscius. ‘This is unquestionably a fine moment in the 
play : the agitation of the beautiful Valeria; Claudius intent upon 
the danger of his wife; aud Faustus, trembling for his father, and 
they themselves, the whole group, an object of deep interest to 
all, contrast very nobly with the proud indifference of Sylla, who, 


"© We take this opportunity of saying, that the way in which Richard the Third is 

and mangled for representation at our principal theatres, is a disgrace not 
only to the managers who so order it, but to every actor of talent and influence, and 
every audience, that submitto it. To say nothing of the actual substitution of a great 
many lines of Colley Cibber, or some such ingenious gentleman, for a less number of 
Shakspeare, weask how Mr. Kean, Mr. Young, Mr. Macready, can submit to the gra- 
tuitous addition of the last scenes of Henry VI.? the loss of the splendid scene be~ 
| or stem and Clarence? or of Clarence’s dream, and all that depends on his 
‘ entirely 
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entirely self-possessed, simply says, ‘ Eloignez cette femitie,’ and 
turns to the business of the day. at bebncss is his abdication 
which he announces to the people from the rostra, in a speech of 
no great beauty. It was a difficult scene to manage well, and we are 
not surprized that M. Jouy has failed. | 

The length of our analysis has left us but little room for any ge- 
neral remarks. We think the character of Sylla misdrawn, both 
ae: 0 the poet’s conception of it and our own. In his 
preface M. Jouy tells us, that Sylla was from the beginning a 
patriot; one who meditated long and deeply for his country’s 
good, and who executed magnificently what he had planned pru- 
dently; that he was a severe schoolnraster, who punished that he 
might purify, and laid down his power only when he had effected 
his purpose. In part, the history of the times bears out this theory. 
Sylla’s proscriptions, we believe, preceded his dictatorship, which 
lasted two years at least, and was principally employed in legisla- 
tion, and in settling his troops on the forfeited estates, and then 
came the abdication. But setting out with this view of him, what 
has M. Jouy done ?—he makes him sign a proscription in the first 
act at night, the idea of abdication enters his head the next evening, 
and he executes it the following morning, while Rome, so far from 
being tranquillized, was in the very tempest of a massacre, her 
streets flowing with blood, her houses echoing shrieks and groans ; 
her inhabitants in misery, fury, and lamentation. 

It is not, however, merely because this is inconsistent with the 
author’s own avowed conception that we object to it, but because 
it mars the whole design of the play, and makes the catastrophe 
an accident, not the result of the preceding events. What have the 
proscription, the concealment of Claudius, the distress of Valeria, 
or the discontent of the Romans to do with the abdication of 
Sylla? he is above them all, unmoved by them all; but a ae 
strikes him towards the end of the fourth act—it is received doubt- 
fully at first— favoured by a dream, and executed with precipitation 
in the fifth. , 

. We have a right to institute this course of criticism on M. 
Jouy, for he has challenged us to it. After describing the English 
drama, he says, ‘ a l’aspect de ce chaos, homme des bords de la 
Seine sourit avec dédain.’ But we assure him, whatever plainness 
we may have used in our remarks, we do not return the ‘ smile of 
disdain’ upon what he considers the more regular and dignified 
drama of his country, nor do we feel any thing but respect indi- 
vidually for his talents. The length of our notice may serve to con- 
vince him that we think his production of importance. We say 
unfeignedly that we shall be glad to meet with him again; he 

wants, 
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wants, indeed, some of the main qualifications of a tragic poet— 
he cannot individualize character; for if he could, he surely would 
not have made a cold monotonous declaimer of the changeful, 
humorous, elegant, licentious, witty, cunning and gallant Sylla— 
he has no well-spring of poetry in him—we never read a tragedy so 
dry and destitute in this respect; not a single passage occurs to us 
which we can distinguish from ordinary prose except by the metre, 
much less is there any instance of those sweet o’erflowings of genits, 
those bursts of exultation, or those low, sad, ‘ dying falls’ of sorrow 
which, whether we look to our own Shakspeare, to his Racine, or 
to the unquestioned models of elder Greece, the example of su 

rior talent in every country has sanctioned and established. i 
Jouy wants all this; still we repeat that we shall be glad to meet 
with him again—our own experience of modern ate wt a 
made us moderate in our demands—the people of Paris ill not be 
badly entertained if they have always such plays at their principal 
theatre; their tastes will not be corrupted, nor their prejudices 
abused: there is no enervation, no aninchief, in the cup which M. 


Jouy mingles for them, who, if he redeems the pledge which Sylla 
has given, will always write what is, at least, sensible, manly and 


Art. V.—1. History of the Indian Archipelago. By Jobn 
Crawfurd, F.R.S. late British Resident at the Court of the 
Sultan of Java. With Maps and Engravings. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Edinburgh. 

2. Proceedings of the Agricultural Society, established in Su- 
matra. 1820. Vol.I. Bencoolen. Printed for the Baptist 

Mission Press. 1821. 

3. Malayan Miscellanies. Vol. 1. Bencoolen. Printed and 
published at the Sumatran Mission Press. 

(THE works which we have selected to head the present’ Article 

are of very different characters and pretensions: but as the 
subjects of which they treat are intimately connected, and the 

quarter of the globe to which they refer has lately attracted a 

considerable share of the public attention, we are induced to place 

them together, and to enter, somewhat at length, into an examin- 
ation of their contents. 
The first, in point of time and im ce, is Mr. Crawfurd’s 

History of the Indian Archipelago. ‘The ample details already be- 

fore the public concerning Java and the countries more immedi- 

ately connected with it, had prepared us to expect, in a work bear- 
ing so imposing a title, an account of the other portions of the 
Archipelago, 
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Archipelago, not less interesting from presenting man and nature 
in a ruder state, and displaying those bolder and more original fea- 
tures which are at all times the object of curious and philoso- 
phical inquiry, aud on which so many desiderata remained to be 
supplied, In this particular, however, we have been disappointed ; 
the author has not gone beyond those more civilized portions 
which had already been so fully treated, and has left the re- 
mainder néarly as much a blank as he found it. His object seems 
» have been to give a general and summary view of the Eastern 
islands, as preliminary to an Essay on their Commerce. The 
part which, though occupying the: largest portion of the work, 
may be thus considered introductory, is not a plain narrative or 
detail of facts, but consists rather of a series of disquisitions, in 
which the author advances a number of ingenious theories and s 
culations, while the reader is seldom furnished with such a full 
and impartial statement as to enable him to form his own judg- 
ment. In works of an historical nature such speculations can 
rarely be indulged without derogating from that character of im- 
peserey and authenticity by which they should always be distin- 
uis 
. We have frequently had occasion to lament the propensity 
to saga too precipitately to generalize from insufficient data, 
and to speculate upon a small number of facts, before they are 
substantiated. This practice (borrowed from the French) has 
been lately but too prevalent among the higher class of philoso- 
phical travellers, and must be condenmed even in them as adverse 
to the cause of truth and science: but when writers of less emi- 
pence who profess to give accounts, from their own observation, 
of distant countries, adopt this error, aud departing from the plain 
statement of facts which is their proper province, boldly launch 
upon the ocean of speculation, we cannot refrain from reprobating 
this pseudo-philosophical spirit, and deploring the loss of the 
plain unvarnished narratives of our early voyagers. ‘The character 
of a compiler, and an original observer are seldom bappily com- 
bined in the same person; but when to this is superadded a fond- 
ness for theory and speculation, we cannot but receive with cau- 
tion what comes to us under so questionable a shape. A love of 
effect and constant *im at singularity is in all cases to be sus- 
pected, and when we find no facts adduced that can militate 
against the favourite theory, there is reason to fear that the facts 
which bear on the question may not always have been stated in 
the fullest manner, and that confident assumption may have sup- 
plied the place of impartial investigation and patient research. 
_ _In order to enable our readers to judge how far any of these 
observations 
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observations are applicable to the present work, we shall proceed 


to an examination of its contents. 


After stating that there are two aboriginal races of human’ 


beings inbabiting the Indian Islands, as different from each other 
as from all the rest of their species, and that this is the ‘ only 
portion of the world’ which presents so unusual a phenomenon,’ 
Mr. Crawfurd informs us that these two races, ‘ the brown and 


the negro,’ may be considered in their ‘ physical and moral cha- ’ 


racter a complete parallel with the white and negro races of the 
Western World ;'—that the negro race is ‘ to be traced from one 
extremity of the Archipelago to another, but is necessari/y least 
frequent where the brown or most civilized race is most numerous, 
and seems utterly to have disappeared where the civilization of 


the fairer race has proceeded farthest, as in Sumatra, Java, and _ 
perhaps Celebes, just as the Caribs and other savages of Ame- 


rica (are these Negroes?) have given way to the civilized invaders 
of Europe.’—vol. 1. p. 18. 
Now, though we admit that a few individuals of the Negro race. 
have occasionally been met with on the Malay Peninsula and the: 
Philippines, we are not aware that a single instance has occurred, 
or that the slightest trace of them has been discovered in any 
other part of this immense Archipelago, except in New Guinea, | 
and the Papuan Islands, which are solely inhabited by them. We. 
can assert that there is not, even in the wildest traditions of the 
Malays and Javanese, much less in any authentic records, the. 
slightest mention of a Negro race having occupied either of the’ 
larger and more civilized islands, from which they are declared to. 
have ‘ disappeared ;’ and we have no more reason to believe that: 
they ever existed in Sumatra, Java, or Celebes, than to suppose 
such a people to have given way before the stil fairer race which 
now occupies the British isles. : 
The East-insular Negro is described as ‘a distinct variety of 
the human species, and evidently a very inferior one ;’ ‘ their puny 
stature and feeble frames cannot,’ it is affirmed, ‘ be ascribed to. 
the poverty of their food, or the hardships of their condition,’ ' 
This assertion rests on the author’s own experience, and is sup- 
ported by the description of a solitary individual brought to Eng-: 
land by Sir Stamford Raffles, and the account of the Andamaners 
by Colonel Symes ; all the accounts which we have from time to 
time received from those who have visited New Guinea, and had 
opportunities of observing them in their native country, being. 
thrown aside as altogether unworthy of credit. Whatever may 
have been the result of the author’s personal experience, which in. 
this point we apprehend must have been very limited, it cannot: 
be admitted to outweigh the numerous testimonies in favour of 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. LY. " their 
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their being a robust and athletic people. His description may 
be perfectly correct with regard to the Andamaners, and the indi- 
vidual said to have been brought from the mountains of Queda ; 
but it does not apply to those brought as slaves from New Guinea, 
and still less to the same people m their own country; in proof 
of which, if further proof were wanting, the following quotation 
from the accurate work of Rumphius may be odaskdered conclu- 
sive: ‘ Latrones autem Nove Guinew fortes ac robusti sunt ho- 
mines, atque horrendi adspectus, dum breves, ruffos et erectos 
habent crines, atque nasorum alas amplissimé extendunt, quas 
annulis vel ligniolis ampliant, atque sic naturalem magis depra- 
vant squalorem.” 

If ihe author's observation of these people had been as exten- 
sive as it might have been presumed from the confidence of his 
statements, it is to be regretted that he did not favour the public 
with a figure of another individual, instead of copying, without ac- 
knowledgment, the drawing so recently published in Sir Stamford 
Raffies’s History of Java. As the figure now stands, without any 
mention of the age of the individual, who is expressly stated by 
Sir S. Raffles to kave been only ten years old, contrasted wi 
that of a full grown native of Bali, it cannot be considered as af- 
fording a fair comparison, however much it may support the asser- 
tion of the former being a dwarf. It is rather unfortunate for the 
author’s argument, that this very individual here figured, (as we 
have lately learnt from Sir S. Raffles,) has already attained the 
height of five feet two inches, the medium height, according to 
Mr. Crawfurd, of the brown race, and is in other respects a re- 
markably strong and muscular youth, excelling in this particular 
the generality of the Sumatrans among whom he is now living. 

Our author, assuming as fact the disappearance of this race 
from the more civilized islands, and their moral and physical in- 
feriority, proceeds to consider the question of the origin of both. 

_ © By very superficial observers,’ he says, ‘ the one has been supposed 
a colony from Africa, the other an emigration from Tartary. Either 
hypothesis is too absurd to bear the slightest touch of examination. 
Not to say that each race is radically distinct from the stock from which 
it is imagined to have proceeded; the physical state of the globe, the 
nature of man, and all we know of his history, must be overturned to 
render these violent suppositions possible.’—vol. i. p. 27. 

In thus boldly stigmatizing as absurd the opinions of his pre- 
decessors in this field of research, it may be curious to observe 
what arguments this sweeping condemnation is supported. 

ere, however, we are compelled to express our disappointment, 

as the only explanation afforded throws no light whatever on the 
subject, and relates solely to the Negro races, the connection of 
the 
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the brown race with the Tartars being passed over without notice 
or discussion. 

* The only connection in language, manners, and customs, which ex- 
ists between the inhabitants of the Archipelago and any distant people 
which cannot be satisfactorily ascertained, is that with the Negro races 
of Madagascar. At first view, therefore, we might be led to think, that 
the Negroes of the Archipelago had emigrated from that country, or at 
least that they were the same race of men. This supposition, however, 
is soon disproved. The different Negro tribes of the Archipelago have 
different languages among themselves, and all their languages differ 
completely from those of Madagascar, the agreement between which, 
and the languages of the Archipelago, originates not in the Negro lan- 
guages, but in those of the men of brown complexion. ‘The coinci- 
dences, in point of arbitrary custom, are to be traced to the same source, 
as in the peculiar practice of the worship of ancestors, and in the singu- 
lar custom of changing names at different periods of life. I have no 
hesitation in so the extraordinary coincidences in langu 
and customs which have been discovered between the people of the 
Archipelago, and those of Madagascar, origivated with the former. 
Every rational argument is in favour of this supposition, and none 
against it.'—vol. i, p. 28. 

This is the first time we ever heard the supposition that the 
Negroes of the Archipelago were derived from that island. The 
agreement in language and customs between the long-haired (not 

egro) inhabitants of Madagascar and the Malays has always 
been a subject of curious observation, and was long ago pointed 
out by Kaempfer, Flacourt, De Barros, and others; we did not, 
therefore, expect to find this adduced as a new and original re- 
mark in opposition to an idea which never existed but in the 
author’s imagination. We are not prepared to assert, that there 
is not a considerable difference between the Papuan and African 
Negro; but we cannot help observing the very striking coincidence 
which exists between the Secilany and the Caffre of eastern Africa, 
particularly in the hair, which in both is strongly twisted into 
small tufts, and differs in this respect from the Negro of Guinea. 
If further inquiry should prove them to be of the same race, the 
is adinitted to have anciently subsisted between 

the two countries will lead to some probable mference on the 
subject ; but until we are in possession of more specific informa- 
tion, we cannot decidedly conclude that they are radically distinct. 
With regard to the other point of the supposed connection be- 
tween the Tartars and Malays, we have ouly the assertion that 
‘ it is too absurd to bear the slightest touch of examination.’ We 
must confess that we are ‘ superficial’ enough to consider the opi 
nion deserving of more respect than the author is inclined to give 
it, and that the authorities from Bryant, down to Sir William 
Jones, 
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Jones, on which it rests, are not to be overthrown by the sim 
ipse dixit of any individual, however learned and profound. 
F. Buchanan, whose accuracy of observation is fully admitted by 
Mr. Crawfurd, expresses himself as follows : 

* To judge from external appearance, that is to say, from shape, size, 
and feature, there is one very extensive nation that inhabits the east of 
Asia. It includes the eastern and western Tartars of the Chinese au- 
thors, the Calmucs, the Chinese, the Japanese, and other tribes inhabit- 
ing what is called the peninsula of India beyond the Ganges, and the 
islands to the south and east of this, as far at least as New Guinea. 
* This nation,’ adds the author, ‘ may be distinguished by a short, squat, 
robust, fleshy stature, and by features highly different from those of an 
European. The face is somewhat in shape of a lozenge, the forehead 
and chin being sharpened, whilst at the cheek bones it is very broad. 
‘The eye-brows or superciliary ridges in this nation project very little, 
and the eyes are very narrow, and placed rather obliquely in the head, 
the external angles being the highest. The nose is very small, but has 
not, like that of the Negro, the appearance of being flattened ; and the 
apertures of the nostrils, which in the European are linear and parallel, 
in them are nearly circular and divergent; for the septum narium, bein 
much thickest towards the face, places them entirely out of the parallel: 


line. The mouths of this nation are in general well-shaped ; their hair 
is harsh, lank and black,’ - 


Dr. Hunter, in his account of Pegu, gives the following parti-. 
culars: ‘The inhabitants are of a muscular make, their stature 
is about the middle size, and their limbs im general well propor- 
tioned. In feature they resemble the Malays: the face is broad, 
the eyes large and black, the nose flat, the cheek-bones promi- 
nent, and the mouth extremely wide. 

Mr. Marsden observes, ‘ that the eyes of the Sumatrans are uni- 
formly dark and clear, and among some, especially the southern 
women, bear a strong resemblance to those of the Chinese in the 
peculiarity of formation so generally observed of that people.’ 
And Sir Stamford Raffles gives the following account of the Ja- 
vans :—‘ The inhabitants of Java and Madura are in stature 
rather below the middle size, though not so short as the Bugis, 
and some of the other islanders. ‘They are, upon the whole, well 
shaped, though less remarkably so than the Malays. The fore- 
head is high, the eye-brows well marked, and distant from the 
eyes, which are somewhat Chinese, or rather Tartar, in the forma- 
tion of the inner angle. The colour of the eye is dark, the nose 
small, and somewhat flat, but less so than the islanders in general. 
‘The mouth is well-formed, but the lips are large.’ 

We have given these extracts to show the striking resemblance 
that exists between these different nations, and the strong ground 
derived from physical appearance to conclude a similarity of 
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origin between the islanders and their contineatal neighbours. 
The description given of the Burmans by Dr. Hunter will equally 
apply to the Malays, and were it necessary to pursue the paralle!, 
a very close coincidence might be exhibited in their customs, in- 
stitutions and languages, all leading to the inference of a common 
origin. Now, as the Burman empire borders upon the Tartar, 
and is admitted to have sprung from that stock, we really can see 
nothing very ‘ absurd or violent’ in the supposition that the islanders 
who so closely resemble them might have a similar origin, parti- 
cularly when this is supported by tradition, and by many prevail- 
ing customs and points of character. We think this inference at 
least as natural and probable as the supposition of Mr. Crawfurd, 
that every tribe throughout the Archipelago had a distinct and 
independent origin, and that they were only subsequently united 
and assimilated im the progress of civilization ; thus inverting the 
usual order of things, and leaving us no other alternative but to 
suppose that men have sprung up like mushrooms, and that the 
origin of nations can only be compared to that of ‘ the indigenous 
plants and animals of the countries they inhabit.’ 

This strange paradox appears to be brought forward solely for 
the purpose of supporting another equally strange ; namely, the 
discovery of a dead /anguage of unparalleled extent, propagated 
by a great and powerful nation, of whose history and name every 
trace has been obliterated, and which our author is pleased to 
denominate the Great Polynesian. ‘ There is no living language 
of the Archipelago, and still less of any nation ancient or modern 
beyond its limits, which can be denominated the parent stock of 
the great Polynesian language.’ 

The languages of the archipelago are stated to be resolvable 
‘into the seven following component parts: Ist, The primitive 
language of the rude horde with which the tribe originated, which 
may be looked upon as the radical portion of the language. 2d, 
The Great Polynesian language,—a language which extends its 
influence from Madagascar to New Guinea and the South Sea 
Islands. 3dly, The language of the tribe or tribes in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 4thly, The Sanscrit, or ancient language 
of India. Sthly, The Arabic. 6thly, A few words of other 
Asiatic languages. And 7thly, A still smaller portion of the lan- 

es of Europe.’—vol. ii. p. 78. 
us, according to our author, every separate and independent 
horde possessed a distinct and original language, independently 
of any communication with the other tribes and hordes that had 
simultaneously sprung up around them. ‘They continued thus 
separate and distinct, until there arose a nation powerful in arts 
and arms, which extended its influence over the whole of this vast 
n3 Archipelago. 
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Archipelago, from Madagascar in the west, to the lately disco- 
vered isles of the Pacific Ocean—an empire of greater extent 
than was ever included within the widest range of Roman domi- 
nion. To the influence of this mighty nation, it seems, is to be 
ascribed the similarity and coincidence of the languages of this 
vast range, and the ‘ dissemination of civilization over the rest of 
the Archipelago in unequal portions, according as the various 
tribes were qualified, from distance, local situation, fertility or 
barrenness of territory, and even from fortuitous circumstances, to 
receive it.’ Well may the author remark, that ‘ the history of 
mankind affords no other example of so wide a dissemination of 
a rude speech among savage and barbarous tribes, who never ap- 
pear to have been more civilized, and seldom more enterprizing 
than we at present find them’ ! 

For our own parts, we had (however ‘ weakly’) supposed that 
men originally sprang from a common stock; and that when great 
similarity of janguage existed among tribes in a low state of civiliza- 
tion, it was some indication of a common origin. We should 
have thought, too, that where so vast an empire had been estab- 
lished—where a people had risen to such a degree of power and 
consequence as to stamp their character, and extend their lan- 
guage over so large a portion of the human race, some vestige of 
their existence, some trace of their history, some relic of their 
name, or monument of their power, would remain to record them 
to after-ages. But this wonderful people seem to have left nothing 
behind them: neither monuments nor writings attest their exist- 
ence ; and even tradition has not dared to penetrate the darkness 
that involves them. It was reserved for our mgenious author to re- 
call them to life, and, ‘ on the evidence of language, to pronounce 
on the following questions—What was the nation whose lan- 
guage produced so strange and extensive an influence?— Where its 
country ?—What its state of society?—And what its name and 
history? These, notwithstanding the ridicule with which he has 
treated those ‘ very superficial observers,’ who had ventured to 
trace the connection between the people of these islands and those 
of the adjacent continent, he declares to be ‘ questions of deep 
and curious interest, and gravely proceeds, on the evidence of 
less than a hundred words, arbitrarily pronounced to be Polyne- 
sian, to reply to the first three questions, leaving the fourth to be 
discovered by a still bolder speculator, or by one of those ‘ highly 
gifted geniuses, who anticipate their time and nation by many 
ages.’ 

* On the evidence of language, we may pronounce as to the state of 
civilization of such a nation, that they had made some progress in agri- 
culture, that they understood the use of iron—had artificers in this 
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metal, and in gold, perhaps made trinkets of the latter; were clothed 
with a fabric made of the fibrous barks of plants, which they wove in 
the loom; were ignorant of the manufacture of cotton cloth, which was 
acquired in after-times from the continent of India; had tamed the cow 
and buffalo, and applied them to draught and carriage ; and the hog, the 
domestic fowl, and the duck, and used them for food. Such a nation, 
in all probability, was in a state of social advancement beyond the an- 
cient Mexicans; for they not only understood the use of iron, and of 
‘the larger animals, which the Mexicans did not, but the wide spread of 
their language across many seas proves that they had made considera- 
ble progress in maritime skill, which the Mexicans had not. If they 
possessed the art of writing, and a national kalendar, the probability of 
which will be afterwards shown, their superiority was still more de- 
cided.’—(vol. ii. p. 85.) 

‘ The supposition,’ continues our author, ‘ of a great East-insular lan- 
guage, and necessarily of a people of whom it was the medium of com- 
munication, is one of the very few facts which seem to carry the his- 
tory of our species to a great antiquity, particularly if we suppose that 
in common with other great and original languages it was a language of 
complex structure, a character from which every tongue of the Eastern 
Isles has long ago more completely departed than the languages of any 
other portion of the globe.’ 

Why we should suppose that this unknown language should be 
one of complex structure, while all its assumed derivatives are ex- 
tremely simple, we confess ourselves unable to discover; but on 
all these ‘ suppositions,’ thus gratuitously assumed as ‘ facts,’ we 
leave our readers to form their own judgment. 

The author professes to be here the follower of Mr. Marsden, 
but we apprehend he will be found to have gone considerably be- 
yond the record. The observations of Mr. Marsden are as fol- 
lows :— 

‘The Malayan is a branch or dialect of the widely extended lan- 
guage prevailing throughout the islands of the Archipelago, to which it 
gives name, and those of the South Sea, comprehending, between Mada- 
gascar on the one side, and Easter Island on the other, both inclusive, 
the space of full two hundred degrees of longitude. This consideration 
alone is sufficient to give it claim to the highest degree of antiquity and 
‘to originality, as far as that term can be applied. The various dialects 
of this speech, though they have a wonderful accordance in many es- 
sential properties, have experienced those changes which separation, 
time, and accident produce, and, in respect to the purposes of inter- 
course, may be classed into several languages, diflering considerably 
from each other. The marks of cultivation by which the Malayan is 
distinguished from its ruder neighbours are to be attributed, in my 
opinion, to the eflects of early connexion that must have subsisted be- 
tween the inhabitants of this eastern peninsula and those of the conti- 
nent of India; but what the nature and circumstances of this connexion 
may have been, it is not easy to determine.’— As, Res, vol. iv. 
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This is a widely different statement from that of our author. 
‘Mr. Marsden divides the Malay language into three components ; 
ist, The Polynesian, or primitive portion. 2dly, The Sanscrit. 
And, Sdly, The Arabic ; and conceives the Polynesian to be the 
‘common stock, not only of the Malay, but of all its cognate lan- 
guages, upon which the other portions were engrafted. Our 
author, not content with this simple and rational’ solution, insists 
upon carrying the analysis still farther, and goes beyond what Mr. 
Marsden himself considers ‘as the state beyond which we have 
not the means, either historically, or by fair inference, of tracing 
the origin.’ 

It is somewhat extraordinary that the people of this. New At- 
lantis of our author seem never to have possessed a written 
character; or if they did, that it has disappeared along with every 
other trace of their existence ; while no less than five alphabets, 
which are said to have been contemporary, and employed by 
more barbarous tribes, have survived to the present time. Here 
we have another of his paradoxes: for, not content with assigning 
to every tribe a distinct language and origin, he thinks it as easy 


for these savages to mvent alphabets, as to invent words and lan- 
guages. 


‘There are no less than five written characters known among the 
nations of the Indian islands; without mentioning the Roman or Arabic 
characters, the latter of which is of universal use among the nations 
which speak the Malay language; the Tagala of the Philippines, and 
the obsolete character of the Sundas of Java. These five characters 
are in form as distinct, and in character as unlike, as can be well sup- 
posed in alphabets which represent languages so similar in sound and 
formation; and I see no rational ground for concluding that they are 
from one origin. However we may pretend to refine on the difficulties 
of inventing alphabets, there is one fact which we cannot keep out of 
sight, that all alphabets whatever have been the inventions of rude and 
barbarous ages—of ages so remote, that in all parts of the world they 
are beyond the reach of historical record. There seems no cause to 
exclude the barbarians of the Indian islands from the list of those who 
invented alphabets. Alphabets, like other great inventions, were no 
doubt the discoveries of highly gifted geniuses, who anticipated their 
time and nation by many ages; and it would be unfair to attempt to 
trace their invention by referring to the general state of mind in the 
barbarous nations which possessed them. The great number of these 
alphabets has been looked upon as a singular and puzzling fact; but it 
appears rather a proof of the imperfect intercourse which existed in. 
early times between the different tribes of the same country. ‘The in- 
habitants of Sumatra have three distinct characters ; but Sumatra is a 
great island little cultivated, and the intercourse between its inhabitants 
is very inconsiderable. ‘The aboriginal inhabitants of Borneo are a few 
miserable savages who never had an alphabet. The inhabitants of Cele- 
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bes, who are not savages, occupy but a small portion of it, and besides, 
from the geographical character of their island, must always have been 


a maritime people, which implies considerable and easy intercourse. — 


The two nations of Java have, it may be alleged, but one alphabet; but 
then nine-tenths of the population are one people, and the weaker and 
more barbarous are subjected to the more powerful and civilized, not 
to say that on ancient and rude stones we still discover, among the Sun- 
das, the vestiges of a national alphabet supplanted by that of their con- 
querors.’ 

* Attempts have been made to trace the written characters of the In- 
dian islands to a Hindu origin; but of this hypothesis it may be re- 
marked, that while the portion of the language of the Hindus which is 
contained in those of the Indian islands is distinctly from one origin, 
and bears the most uniform marks of identity among the most distant 
tribes, the five alphabets are not only themselves dissimilar, but quite 
unlike to any ancient or modern written character of India. The ar- 
guments used in favour of the Indian origin of the alphabets of the Ar- 
chipelago, are, their being written from right to left, the principle of 
their formation, and their peculiar classification; while their diverging 
from the parent alphabet, with their own dissimilarity, are left to be ac- 
counted for by the effects of time, and by the difference brought about 
by the practice of writing, in some cases, on paper, or scratching, in 
others, on palm-leaves.’—vol. ii. p. 74. 

The first of these arguments, the author says, ‘is not worth 
examining, or at least is fully refuted by the circumstance of one 
of the five alphabets being written, not from the right to the left, 
nor from the left to the right, but fantastically from the bottom to 
the top of the page.’ Had our author known any thing of the mat- 
ter, he could not have fallen into so gross an error: he alludes, of 
course, to the Battas, the idea of whose writing in so preposterous 
a manner was originally started by Dr. Leyden, more as a su 
sition than an assertion ; was afterwards discredited by Mr. Mars- 
den; and has subsequently been fully ascertained to be a mistake. 
The Batta alphabet is not written from the bottom to the top, 
but, like all the others of the Archipelago, from left to right. 
When we find an author thus careless in the assumption of his 
facts in the very outset, we really must be excused from following 
him through the whole train of such speculations. 

In concluding our remarks on this part of the subject, we must 
observe that we find nothing in these lucubrations to induce us to 
depart from the received opinions and inferences arising out 
of the simple facts; nor can we admit, with the author, that an 
occasional similarity in such words, ‘for example, as sun, moon, 
star, sky, stone, earth, fire, water, eye, nose, &c.’ is ‘ hardly to be 
explained by any influence short of domination and conquest, 
or of great mixture, which in that state of society implies nearly 
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the same thing;’ inasmuch as we conceive the similarity of such 
familiar and ordinary words may more naturally be supposed to 
imply a common origin and frequent intercourse, such as is ad- 
mitted to have subsisted between these nations from the earliest 
times. That the three nations, which now occupy the first rank 
among the tribes of the Archipelago, namely, the Javanese, Ma- 
lays, and Bugis, were also the first to advance in civilization, 
may be readily admitted; but we can see no necessity for the 
‘violent supposition’ of a fourth and more powerful state, which 
our author's fertile imagination has conjured up, and which has 
dissolved, and— 
like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Left not a wreck behind.’ 

Of these three nations, the early history of the Malays is the 
most obscure, and we do not find that Mr. Crawfurd has thrown 
any new light whatever upon it; and therefore, until we are better 
informed respecting them, it may be allowable to suppose that 
the Javanese, who at present stand foremost in point of eiviliza- 
tion, may have originally taken the lead; and every probability is 
m favour of their having been considerably advanced, before the 
Hindoos from the west could have been attracted to fix their 
abode among them. ‘Thus much, we believe, is generally ad- 
mitted, and we think it will require stronger evidence and better 
arguments than are adduced in the present work, to justify our 
goimg much farther. The vocabularies which are annexed to the 
chapters on language are meagre and unsatisfactory ; and the form 
in which they are given, though calculated to conceal the defi- 
ciencies, is perhaps the most inconvenient that could have been 


aving been led to extend our remarks on this portion of the 
work toa greater length than we intended, we cannot trust our- 
selves to go into an examination of the various subjects which 
are treated of in the same summary manner ; but the general tone 
and spirit of the work may be pretty correctly estimated from the 
specimens we have afforded. Its principal defect is that which 
we have already pointed out as the prevailing foible of the age, 
namely, a rage for generalizing on partial and insufficient data, and 
the substitution of bold speculation for the patient investigation 
of facts. With materials sufficient, perhaps, for an account of 
oue of these islands, the author has attempted to grasp the whole ; 
and, setting aside all those striking characteristics by which the dif- 
ferent tribes of this Archipelago are so remarkably distinguished 
from cach other, has endeavoured to combine the whole under 
one general description, whereby he has often destroyed the fide- 
lity of the picture, and given a representation in which their dif- 
ferent 
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ferent characters are so blended as neither to be true of the 
whole, nor of any one in particular. 

To this spirit of generalization, and to deficiency of materials, 
we must ascribe the great omissions we observe in the work, in 
which no notice whatever is taken of at least one half of the 
population of the countries of which it professes to be a history ; 
unless, indeed, our author includes them under the general deno- 
mination of ‘ savages,’ and considers them unworthy of notice, for 
the reason assigned in the Introduction: ‘In delineating these 
characters, [ shall consider the more civilized races only, for the 
habits of mere savages of all climates are nearly assimilated; for 
the influence of physical and local circumstances on the character 
of our species does not become obvious and striking until society 
has made considerable advances.’ Few of these tribes, we may 
venture to say, can properly be classed as ‘mere savages;’ the ma- 
jority have made no inconsiderable progress im civilization, and 
attract the highest interest from the peculiar course in which they 
have advanced. The numerous nation of the Battas, who have 
been convicted of cannibalism, yet possess an alphabet, as well 
as a literature, religion, and institutions of their own; and the 
Alfoors of the nine tdi Islands have had the courage and the 


skill to stem the torrent of desolation poured over those countries 
by Dutch violence and oppression. The latter occupy the 


eastern side of Celebes, as well as the whole of the great island 
of Halamaheira, and in point of character are perhaps the most 
bold and enterprizing with whom we are acquainted, and are said 
to have so many peculiar institutions, that we should have been 
glad to receive any thing in the shape of information con- 
cerning them. We have also to regret that nothing whatever is 
furnished regarding the inhabitants of Borneo, whom the author 
is satisfied with characterizing as ‘a few miserable savages,’ and 
cannot help thinking, that among the numerous tribes which 
occupy that immense island, however thinly they may be scat- 
tered, or however low in civilization, there must be much room 
for investigation, and even speculation. 

While subjects of such interest, and countries of such extent, 
are thus slurred over without notice, we must not be surprized 
that the smaller islands should not enter into the general, not 
to say superficial view taken by the author. Now we are on this 
point, we cannot refrain from noticing the very interesting ac- 
counts which we have recently received of Pulo Nias, in proof 
that the portions of the Archipelago which remain to be described 
are not altogether so devoid of interest as might be imferred from 
the present work. 

Pulo Nias is the largest of that chain of islands lying off the 
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western coast of Sumatra; of which, although it has long fur- 
nished slaves to almost every part of the Archipelago, our in- 
formation is hitherto very imperfect, and its geography nearly a 
blank. A mission was lately sent thither by Sir S. Raffles, and 
the result has been to bring to our knowledge a numerous and 
singular people, and a country surpassing even the usual luxu- 
riance of tropic regions. ‘This island is described as possessing 
a soil of almost unmatched fertility, which is brought into a high 
state of cultivation by the industry of its people. ‘The surface is 
diversified by numerous hills, whose sides, no less than the sub- 
jacent plains, afford abundant harvests of rice. Of this article 
a quantities are exported, and Pulo Nias has in fact become 
the granary of the western side of Sumatra. It possesses several 
good harbours, the finest of which, Tello Dalam, has been made 
a British station, and is an admirable position for commanding 
the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. ‘The population is not 
less than 250,000 souls, the whole of which may be considered as 
devoted to agriculture; and they are calculated to bear to the 
superficies of the country the proportion of about 150 to the 
square mile,—a proportion far exceeding that of any part of the 
Archipelago, with the exception of Java. 
: "These people have strong claims on our attention, as having 
made considerable progress in civilization, with less of foreign 
admixture or influence than any other tribe of the Archipelago 
with which we are acquainted, and in this respect possess a 
greater degree of originality than even the Battas of Sumatra, 
among whom are to be found evident traces of Hindooism ; while 
the inhabitants of Pulo Nias have remained exempt from its 
influence, as well as that of Mahomedanism, which afterwards 
spread so widely through the Archipelago. ‘This fact indicates 
an early separation from the parent stock, which may also be 
inferred from the wide difference in language and personal ap- 
rance which exists between them and all the tribes of Sumatra. 
Their language is peculiar and original, and has more affinity to 
the Bugis than to the Malay; their features are of a finer cast 
than those of any of their neighbours, and their women may be 
considered to hold the highest rank among the beauties of the 
Archipelago. 

Their manners and customs exhibit a curious mixture of civi- 
lization with the wild independence of savage life. In all that 
relates to war we recognize the savage; on observing the’ sub- 
stantial comfort of their domestic economy, and the wealth they 
display, we are compelled to rank them high among their fellow 
islanders. ‘They have a regular government, and pay much more 
respect to their chiefs than is usual among the Sumatrans. The 
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construction of their houses and plan of their villages are very 
superior to what is generally found in the Eastern Islands. The 
former are spacious, built of large timber, and finished with an 
unusual degree of taste and elegance: in the latter the streets 
are wide, and regularly paved; the approach is generally by a 
flight of stone steps; cleanliness and neatness are remarkable 
throughout, and every village has its public baths, which are 
inclosed with stone, and are appropriated to the respective sexes. 
The people, although attached and united within their own circle, 
are divided into several tribes, between whom a hereditary spirit 
of hostility and animosity has prevailed from time immemorial, 
and, like highland clans, they are continually manifesting it im 
reciprocal acts of violence. The necessity which has hence 
arisen for constant preparation, has occasioned them to build 
their villages on the summits of hills, and in defensible posi- 
tions, which gives a peculiar aspect to the face of the country, 
making cultivation appear to radiate from the tops of the hills 
downwards, instead of spreading from the plains to the hills. 
To these warlike habits, and to the nature of the country, the 
people are indebted for an activity and vigour of frame unusual 
in the inhabitants of tropical climates. 

Unfortunately, this fine island has long suffered under all the 
evils of an active slave-trade, and has afforded another example 
of those miseries which have so often been represented as its in- 
evitable attendants. We have not space to enlarge upon this 
subject; but we have the satisfaction to learn that measures have 
been adopted which will, in no long period, abolish this nefarious 
traffic, and free the people from so severe a scourge; the chiefs 
of the country having placed themselves under our protection, 
and the East India Company being acknowledged as lords para- 
mount of the whole island. 

The account of the productions of this extensive Archipelago 
will be read with interest by the less scientific reader, who may 
not be acquainted with the important works of Rumphius and 
others. We think, however, that in this, as well as in several 
other parts of the work, where the author has availed himself of 
the labours of others, he should have been more particular in 
distinguishing between that which he borrowed, and that which 
we are to consider original. Thus, in describing the Saguerus, 
several pages are verbatim translated from Rumphius, vol. i. 
page 59, &c. without any acknowledgment of the source, although 
an extract from a different part of the same work is annexed in a 
note, as Rumphius’s account of the tree. 

The same observation might be extended to all that relates to 
the vegetable productions, which occupies so large a portion “4 
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the work, and which consists almost entirely of translations (not 


always accurate) from Rumphius, with occasionally some alter- 
ation in the expression, and very little new matter: the whole of 
the native names are likewise taken from the Herbarium Amboi- 
nense, exactly as they are there given, and seldom altered from the 
original Dutch orthography. Had some acknowledgment been 
made, of the source whence the information was derived, or had 
due credit been given to the extensive research and wonderful eru- 
dition of the distinguished author of that invaluable work, we 
should have felt obliged by having the information placed within 
the reach of English readers ; but when we find, that the whole 
is intended to pass as the result of Mr. Crawfurd’s own experi- 
ence and research, we must, in justice, enter our protest against 
such a proceeding. 

On the historical part of this work, we are compelled to ob- 
serve, that however well it may be calculated to support the au- 
thor’s theoretical notions, it is in many respects incomplete. The 
idea of throwing aside all traditionary accounts as unworthy of 
notice, and particularly of a country whose early civilization is, 
according to our author, ‘ one of the very few facts, that carry back 
the history of our species to a great antiquity,’ is straining the 
point rather too far, and we really do not see why the dates, ex- 
pressed in words or letters, should be rejected, while they are 
admitted in every other part of India. The abridgment which 
he has made of the native history of Java is a collection of a 
few of the striking features, tending to place the character of the 

le in an unfavourable light ; and it would be no difficult mat- 
ter in another author, by a more favourable selection, to exhibit it 
in an opposite point of view. The histories of the European 
establishments are less than abridgments, and seem calculated 
for no other purpose than to heap abuse upon East India compa- 
nies. We cannot otherwise account for the extraordinary admi- 
ration and preference bestowed on the Spaniards, for the enlight- 
ened system they are said to have introduced in the Philippines ! 
We believe this is the first time they have ever received such a 
tribute of applause, and we fear, that without an essential change 
for the better, it is likely to be the last. 

In the extensive and interesting view taken of the commerce of 
the Archipelago, the subject is considered under the several heads 
of domestic and insental commerce ; commerce with the Asiatic 
nations; direct commerce with the European nations ; description 
of the principal articles of export ; and, description of the princi- 
pal imports; on each of which, the author enters into very con- 
siderable details. Our limits will not permit us to dilate upon 
the whole of these, and we must therefore content ourselves with 
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a few extracts from this part of the work, and some general obser- 
vations, which it suggests. 

The commencement of the commerce with the Europeans is 
thus described : 


‘ The search for the spiceries of the east, as is well known, and as has 
been already mentioned in the course of this work, gave rise to the two 
greatest events in the history of our species, the discovery of a new 
world, and that of a maritime route to India, which last, in efiect, laid 
open another new world, richer and more interesting than America. 
The delusion respecting the value of spices bears some resemblance to, 
that which prevailed respecting gold. Elegant and costly aromatics, 
for which men expressed so universal a taste, that, at a time when no 
other luxuries were in request, they were purchased at any price, which 
necessarily gave rise to a degree of industry and wealth in those en- 
gaged in the distribution of them, and from which the sovereigns through. 
whose territories they passed, received a revenue, great, at least, for 
such rude times, were by a natural prejudice considered intrinsically 
valuable in themselves. That this erroneous opinion should be enter- 
tained in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, is sufficiently natural, but, 
that such a chimera should continue to haunt the imaginations of the. 
politicians of the present age, and be acted upon by one of the most, 
polished nations of Europe, in the country which gave birth to the 
science of political economy, is strange enough, and had we not many 
other examples of the unwillingness of men to redress most flagrant 
abuses of a similar character, might be thought unaccountable.” 


If the author meant to infer, that the spices were ever consi- 
dered, like gold, as a standard of value, we confess our ignorance 
of the fact; the paragraph is, however, rather obscure, and we do 
not quite undertand its meaning. 

Alter upbraiding, in the most severe terms, the monopolies of 
East India companies, in which the English company are not, we 
think, very fairly included in the same censure with the Dutch, the 
author proceeds to offer a few suggestions on the policy which 
ought, m future, to guide us in our intercourse with the India 
islands. 


* Their condition in social improvement has been pointed out, the 
commodiousness of their commercial position has been shown, and the 
rich variety of their native productions described. The commerce of 
these islands is not only of importance in itself, but as the high way to 
the greatest nations of Asia passes inevitably through them, and as they 
are connected with these by the strongest of all ties among nations, 
their mutual wants, their usefulness to each other, and the facility of 
intercourse between them, European nations will be most likely, through 
their means, to maintain an useful intercourse with the former, from a 
direct and free connection with whom they are at present excluded by 
insurmountable barriers. ‘The silent and unrestrained effects of the 
capital and enterprize of European nations will probably, in time, if 
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permitted free scope, bring about this beneficial arrangement, withont 
much care on the part of a legislator, but it will not be out of place to 
offer such suggestions as may facilitate the way to it. With the poor, 
scattered and semi-barbarous nations of the Archipelago, naturally too 
unobservant of the principles of international law, it cannot be expected 
that the distant and unexperienced trader of Europe should be able to 
conduct, directly, a commerce either very extensive, secure or agree- 
able. It will be necessary, both to his convenience and security, as 
well as to those of the native trader, that the intercourse between them 
should be conducted by an intermediate class, in whom both can repose 
confidence. A colonial establishment becomes the only means of effect- 
ing this object. Innumerable islands of the vast Archipelago are still 
unappropriated, and to colonize them ‘is, therefore, not only consistent 
with natural justice, but, in the existing state of the European world, 
might almost be urged as a moral duty. In selecting fit situations for 
such colonies, there is ample room for choice, many of the islands con- 
taining commodious harbours and fertile lands, while they are situated 
in the direct route of the intercourse between the most civilized tribes 
of the Archipelago itself, as well as in the tracksof the navigation between 
the great nations of the east and west. The most civilized and com- 
mercial tribes of the Archipelago are situated towards the western part 
of it, and the principal avenues, as well as great thoroughfares, are also 
in this quarter. Perhaps the most happy situation for an European co- 
lony in this direction, is the island of Banca, which has fine harbours 
and an extensive territory, occupied only by a few straggling moun-’ 
taineers, of peaceable and inoffensive character. The strait which di- 
vides it from Sumatra is the safest and best route for the trade of all 
the western world, with the principal parts of the Archipelago itself; 
and with every country lying to the north and east of it, from Siam to 
Japan, all of which are only conveniently accessible through it. In the 
navigation from the countries on the shores of the bay of Bengal, through 
the straits of Malacca to the same countries, it is scarcely out of the 
way. Ina word, taking all its advantages into consideration, it may 
safely be predicted, that the European colony of a commercial people, 
formed under favourable auspices in Banca, would be attended with a 
more rapid prosperity than ever was known before in the whole history 
of colonization.’-—vol. iii. p. 262, &c. 
However valuable the island of Banca may be on account of 
its mines, we apprehend the author has rather overrated the ad-. 
vantages of its harbours and position ; the strait which divides it 
from Sumatra is by no means ‘ the easiest and best route for the’ 
trade of all the western world, with the principal “- of the Ar- 
chipelago itself, and with every country lying to the north or east 
of it, from Siam to Japan,’ nor are ‘ all of these only conveniently 
accessible through it:’ and it is still less correct to say, that ‘ in 
the navigation from the countries on the shores of the bay of Ben- 
gal, through the straits of Malacca, to the same countries, it is 
scarcely 
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scarcely out of the way.’ The southern entrance of the straits of 
Banca is so narrow and obstructed by shoals, that vessels of any 
considerable burden do not often attempt to pass by that route, 
while that of the straits of Gaspar is universally preferred, being 
by far the most direct and safe passage. How the straits of Banca 
can be said to be scarcely out of the way of the route from the 
straits of Malacca to the countries between Siam and Japan, we 
are at a loss to understand, the direct passage being through the 
straits of Singapore, while it would take a circuit of upwards of 
= hundred miles farther to effect the passage by the straits of 

nca. 

The author then generally enumerates the benefits which would 
be derived from such establishments, which, it is conceived, would 
naturally become great emporia. 


‘ The native trader would find them the best and safest market to re- 
pair to, and the scattered productions of the Archipelago would be ac- 
cumulated and stored at them in quantity, for the convenience of the 
distant and inexperienced trader of Europe. The European voyager 
would find them also the best market for his goods, and the sacrifice of 
a large nominal profit would be compensated by the expedition with 
which his business would be dispatched, and by his immunity from those 
risks, dangers and delays, into which his inexperience must necessarily 
commit him, in a direct intercourse with the natives. It is sufficiently 
evident, in short, that, in this manner, a more general, extensive and 
beneficial intercourse to all the parties concerned, would be conducted, 
than in any other. More important and dignified objects, though per- 
haps more remote ones, would be gained by the presence of such colo- 
nies, in the midst of a native and docile population. By means of them, 
the arts, institutions, morals and integrity of Europe, might, in time, be 
communicated to the natives of these distant regions, while they might 
contribute still earlier to give occupation to the population of those 
parts of the European world, which are acknowledged to require new 
objects of employment. In the unappropriated lands of the Indian 
islands, there is abundant room for the colonization of the European 
race, and unlike the desert promontory of Africa, or the superior, but 
insulated and distant continent of Australasia, they would find abundant 
objects to engage their industry.’—vol. iii. p. 271. 


_ Mr, Crawfurd proceeds to pass some very severe strictures on 
monopoly, and particularly as conducted by the Dutch, in which 
we generally concur; but we think it is to be regretted that he 
should not have drawn a broader line of distinction between the 
proceedings of the English and Dutch companies. That the 
desolation which has been spread over a great portion of the 
Archipelago may be attributed to the base and sordid policy of 
the Dutch company, we readily admit ; but while, during nearly 
the whole of the last century, they held the absolute supremacy 
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throughout those countries, to the exclusion of the English, we 
do not perceive how the English company can, with any justice, 
be included in the censure. The establishment which was at- 
tempted to be formed at Balambangans, (vol. iii. p. 240.) had 
expressly for its object a free trade with the spice islands; 
and th» only other settlement actually formed by the English com- 
pany, being the little settlement of Penang, is admitted by the 
author to have been founded on just and liberal principles. Of. 
the settlement of Bencoolen, formed in an earlier period of our 
intercourse with the eastern islands, we shall speak hereafter. 

_If the author’s remarks are intended to apply generally to the 
company’s administration in the east, we need only adduce the pre- 
sent state of our Indian possessions as a complete refutation of 
them. There cannot be a greater contrast, whether as to princi- 
ples or results, than the history of the two Companies: while the 
one ended in beggary and bankruptcy, after effecting the desola- 
tion of one of the fairest portions of the globe, the other has in- 
creased in wealth and prosperity; at the same time, that it has 
conferred the blessings of equal and impartial rule on millions of 
the human race, and has connected its name and existence with 
some of the brightest pages of British history. When the poli- 
tical circumstances of the mother country demanded the conquest 
of the Dutch metropolis in the east, it was this company that 
effected the important object, and there established that ‘system 
of administration which’ the author declares to have been, ‘ in 
principle, the most free and enlightened ever acted upon in the 
east.’ ‘Thus not only have they established, within their own juris- 
diction, a system which does honour to the British name oe cha- 
racter, but having in the short period of their administration, re- 
formed the accumulated abuses of the former Dutch government, 
they have now restored it to its former masters in a state of reno- 
vated vigour and prosperity, and left them a model from which 
they cannot, we think, without disgrace, so far depart, as to 
relapse into their former iniquities. 

e trade of the eastern islands with the continent of India, 
which is in every respect so important, is but briefly noticed by 
our author. The annual imports from western India, for the con- 
sumption of the eastern islands, amount to not less than a million 
sterling; and we find from the custom-house report of Calcutta, 
that the exports from that port alone, in the years 1817, 18, cal- 
culated agreeably to the Calcutta prices, amounted to sicca rupees 
40,64,236, or about half a million sterling, principally in opium 
and piece goods. ‘The importance of such a trade to our Indian 
territories 1s too obvious to require comment, and its loss would 
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be as severe a blow to their prosperity as any that could be 
inflicted. 

Among the articles of commerce, we shall only notice the finer 
spices, respecting which the anthor has gone into considerable 
detail, and makes the following observations on what he is pleased 
to call their ‘natural price.’ 


‘In treating of the clove, I have endeavoured to ascertain its natural 
price, and fixed it at about 6 Sp. drs. per pecul, or 24d. per lb., or 
stored for export, 8 Sp. drs. per pecul, or 3}d. per lb. The natural 
‘price of the nutmeg is much lower ; and from the dataalready adduced, 
‘we may conclude, that in a state of free trade, it ought not to exceed 
4 Sp. drs. per pecul, or ready for exportation 6 Sp. drs. per pecul, or 
24d. per lb. The true price in Europe ought not to exceed ad. per lb. 
‘but it has very generally been twelve times as much, and in England, 
including duties, seventeen times as much. The consumer pays this 

rice, we need not scruple to say, for no other purpose than that a po- 
itical juggle may be played, by which the party who plays it imposes 
upon itself, without gaining any earthly advantage, while the grower is 
cheated out of his property and out of his liberty.’—vol. iii. p, 401, 2. 


Without questioning the accuracy of the actual prices, which 
are stated by the author to have been occasionally paid at different 
periods, and under different circtimstances, for these and other 
articles, the produce of the Archipelago, we think that they afford 
no data in support of the prices which he has assumed as the na- 


tural prices of the commodities. The procs paid a century ago, 


or even later, when the Dutch monopoly was im force, cannot be 
considered as any criterion. ‘The author seems to have assumed 
the lowest market price at which he has discovered them ever to 
have been sold, as the natural price, without taking into conside- 
ration the circumstances under which the purchases were made, 
or the peculiar kind of feudal service by which the cultivation was 
carried on. Whenever purchases were made at any place under 
Dutch influence, which comprized almost the whole Archipelago, 
the transaction was generally of a clandestine naturejand be ven- 
der was virtually selling stolen goods, which, by right of contract, 
belonged to the Dutch, and the system of forced services at ina- 
dequate rates, universally practised throughout the Archipelago, 
prevented the possibility of determining the price at which the 
article could be cultivated, under a system of free trade and culti- 
vation. ‘Thus, in the articles pepper and coffee, the monopoly 
price is about four dollars per pecul, and this price is assumed by 
the author as the natural price. Now we know, that in ge- 
neral, this price of four dollars per pecul, paid by the European 

overnment to the native cultivators, is barely sufficient to cover 

e expenses of picking, drying and transportation to the mam, 
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and that unless the cultivation was carried on by means of a feudal 
service, the expense would be fully double. In elucidation of the 
utter inadequacy of the price assumed by the author, as the na- 
tural price of pepper, we extract the following observations from 
a memoir written in the year 1779, by Mr.J.Crisp, an able and 
intelligent servant of the company, on the subject of the pepper 
deliverable on Sumatra. 


‘The mean annual produce of 1,000 pepper vines, (the number which 
each family is required to cultivate,) in all the various stages of bear- 
ing, taken collectively throughout the coast, deduced from the expe- 
rience of 12 years, is no more than 404 Ibs. the value of which is some- 
what less than eight dollars ; and this small income does not commence 
till the garden has arrived at a bearing state,which, at an average, may 
be reckoned five years after the first planting ; so extremely trifling are 
the advantages which accrue to the natives from the cultivation of pep- 
per! They plant not with a view to profit, but consider the rearing of 
a plantation as a task imposed on them, which they perform with reluc- 
tance, and simply to avoid punishment. From my own observation and 
experience, I can take upon me to assert, that, was the price of pepper 
raised to five times its present amount, and every man at liberty to fol- 
low his inclinations, not one in five of the inhabitants would give them- 
‘selves the trouble of cultivating it. At present, it is a well known cir- 
cumstance that many, when their pepper is ripe, rather than take the 
pains to gather and carry it to the godown, suffer it to fall and rot in 
the ground.’ 

In order to obtain coffee and pepper at such reduced prices, 
the European government was compelled to forego all direct re- 
venue, for which the commercial profits became a substitute. 
Thus, in consideration of each inhabitant cultivating a certain 
number of plants, and delivering the produce at a certain rate, he 
was relieved from further taxation, and no rent was paid for the 
land. Were the land rents established in those districts of Java, 
which produce coffee at the price stated, on the same principle as 
in the eastern districts of the island, where cultivation is free, the 
amount would be nearly equal to the average commercial profit, 
when sold on the spot. It would, however, be useless to pursue 
the subject farther, and we rather refer the reader, who may wish 
to see it more fully illustrated with regard to the article of pepper, 
to the volume of Proceedings of the Sumatran Agricultural So- 
ciety, which we shall presently notice more particularly, and on 
that of coffee, shall content ourselves with quoting the following 
passage from the History of Java, by Sir S. Raffles, whose esti- 
mate 1s not less than double that of Mr. Crawfurd. ‘ Althou 
it is difficult, yet a while, to fix the exact rate at which the co 
might be procured, under a free system, it may be calculated to 
be raised for exportation at about 40 shillings per ewt.’ 

As 
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As our author assumes his ‘ natural prices’ of the clove and 

nutmeg on a comparison between them and coffee and pepper, it 
follows that they are equally erroneous. But it does not seem to 
us clear, what he means by ‘ natural prices,’ or what is to be un- 
derstood thereby. He surely cannot mean that the British trader 
can ever expect to obtain the articles at such prices, or that such 
rates will afford food and necessaries to the people who cultivate 
them. Such visionary calculations are not likely to carry much 
weight with our men of business, however well they may be cal- 
culated to delude those, who, in times like the present, expect to 
find an El Dorado in every new channel of commerce. 
- But it is not only of these fallacious estimates that we have to 
complain ; there are other and more serious errors, which can 
scarcely be excused in a work claiming our attention, as the result 
‘ of a residence of nine years in the countries of which it professes 
to give an account.’ The following may be quoted as an in- 
stance : 


* The “aypege of the spice islands, in 1796, put it in the power of 
the English to obtain, what they had long anxiously desired, spice 
plants, for the purpose of propagation in their own settlements, and the 
nutmeg has been tried in Penang, Bencoolen, and some of the West 
India islands. In the latter it has altogether failed, or has failed, at 
least, to all useful purposes. Within the Archipelago, the culture, as 
far as the quality is concerned, has been attended with somewhat more 
success than that of the clove, and very good nutmegs are now raised 
both at Penang and Bencoolen ; but the cost of bringing them to market 
is so high, that the restoration of a free culture in the native country 
of the nutmeg, would instantly destroy this unstable and factitious branc 
of industry. The planters of Bencoolen assert, that they cannot grow 
nutmegs under 2s. 6d. per Ib. or 74,45 Sp. drs. per pecul, which, to be 
sure, is forty-four and a half per cent. cheaper than the monopoly prices 
at which nutmegs have been sold in the spice islands, but is, at the same 
time, 2,000 per cent. dearer than the estimated natural cost. The 
bounty, therefore, paid to the planters of Bencoolen, for growing their 
nutmegs, is the enormous difference now stated. It would be needless 
to add more. It would, I imagine, be as vain an attempt to grow the 
grapes of Cham or Burgundy, in Normandy or land, as to 
row the clove and nutmeg trees, in perfection, in any land out of the 
imits of their natural soil.’—vol. iii. p. 409, 10. a ve 


The volume of ‘ Agricultural Proceedings in Sumatra,’ and 
to which it is now more than time to direct our attention, 
will afford the readiest means of putting these sweeping comclu- 
sions to the test of experience. From the tables annexed ‘to the 
‘official reports of the years 1820, 21, contained in this volume, it 
appears thet there are at Bencoolen upwards of 100,000 nutmeg 


trees, and nearly 30,000 clove trees, in the highest state of luxu- 
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riance and fecundity; that the annual produce amounted in that 
year to 59,832 Ibs. of nutmegs, 15,000 Ibs. of mace, and 
16,596 lbs. of cloves; and that on the younger trees, now actually 
in cultivation, coming into bearing, the produce in nutmegs will 
be nearly 100,000 Ibs., in mace 25,000 lIbs., and in cloves 
$0,000 Ibs. Now according to Mr. Crawfurd’s statement, the 
average consumption in Great Britain, on an estimate of five 
years, from 1814 to 1818, was of nutmegs 56,960 lbs., of mace 
3,620, and of cloves 78,000. A result so successful, which at 
ence renders Great Britain independent of the Dutch monopoly 
of spices in the Moluccas, is the best refutation of the assertion, 
that it would be ‘as vain an attempt to grow the grapes of Cham- 
pagne or Burgundy in Normandy or England, as to grow the 
clove and nutmeg trees in perfection in any land out of the limits 
of their natural soil’ (the Moluccas). In the words of our au- 
thor, ‘it would be needless to add more.’ 

It further appears that at Bencoolen the nutmeg tree generally 
comes into bearing at the age of seven years, and the clove at six ; 
that the average annual produce of a nutmeg tree is 34 lbs. in 
nutmegs, inclusive of the mace, which amounts to one-fourth of 
the weight of the nutmegs; and that the average annual produce 
of the clove is from six to sevenlbs. According to Mr. Craw- 
furd, the nutmeg does not bear in the Moluccas till the ninth 
year of its age, nor the clove in Amboina till the tenth or twelfth ; 
the average annual produce of the former is quoted at 65 oz. 
avoirdupois per tree, including mace and nutmegs, and that of 
the clove at 5 lbs. Withregard to the comparative quality of the 
spices raised at the Moluccas and Bencoolen, it is only necessary 
to state, that the latter have always maintained nearly the same 

rice as the former, and that it is the opinion of competent 
judges, that although the nutmegs of Bencoolen are a little 
smaller in size, their flavour and pungency are no way inferior to 
those of the Moluccas. ‘The cloves, indeed, are in general 
considered superior, probably from a difference in the mode of 


rying. 
_M “ Crawfurd makes the following remarks on the nutmeg 
tree :—~ 


* Of the nutmeg, there are in the Indian islands at least eight kinds, 
which appear to be only varieties, though generally permanent ones. 
The only important distinction is effected by culture. All the culti- 
vated kinds are high flavoured ; the wild ones much less so. Thesha 
is of little consequence, as long and short ones of the domestic varieties 
are found, though the wild be usually the former. The same tree sel- 
dom bears flowers with a pistil and stamen, which usually grow on 
distinct trees. The trees bearing the male flowers yielding no fruit, the 
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ignorant planters are often in the habit of cutting them down, but for< 
tunately they are too numerous fortheir efforts. The limits for the geo- 
graphical distribution of the nutmeg are much wider than those of the 
cloves. This tree is found even beyond the limits of the Archipelago, 
having been discovered in New Holland, in the Southern Peninsula of 
India, and in Cochin China. The produce of all these countries is 
however utterly tasteless, and without flavour; and for all useful pur- 
poses the geographical limits of the country of the nutmeg are nearly 
as limited as that of the clove, and in fact they are almost the same.’— 
vol. i. p. 505. 


On this we have to remark, that the officinal nutmeg is not a 
variety effected by culture, but essentially and specifically dis- 
tinct from those found beyond the limits of the Archipelago ; the 
total want of precision and the vagueness of expression which 
pervade these and similar observations, can only be accounted 
for from the author’s deficiency in botanical knowledge. This 
excuse, however, can hardly be admitted for the mistake which 
occurs in the following critical morceau, while rae. on the 
etymology of the native name of the clove:—‘ With regard to the 
second name, which is by some tribes called Buah, and by others 
Bunga, words which mean the one fruit, and the other flower, we 
may observe that the term flowe? is by a natural mistake applied 
to it by the more distant races, but fruit more correctly by the 
natives of the country.’ When an author plays the critic in 
this style, he ought to be very sure of his facts, if he would 
avoid ridicule ; every one must know that the clove of commerce 
is in fact the flower before its complete expansion, and that the 
fruit is a different thing altogether, and entirely unknown as an 
article of commerce. 

With respect to the assertion stated to have been made by the 
planters of Bencoolen, that they cannot grow nutmegs under 
2s. Gd. per Ib. we know not at what period this information 
was obtained by the author; at present we are assured, from 
undoubted authority, that, so far from this being the case, they 
have actually in some instances been raised as low as 7d. per Ib. 
and that the Bencoolen spices can always be brought into the 
market at so low a price as to afford a fair competition with those 
of the Moluccas. 

If any argument were wanting to prove the effect which t 
cultivation of spices at Bencoolen, and elsewhere, has had on 
the Dutch monopoly, we have only to advert to the prices which 
these articles have borne at different periods antecedent and sub- 
sequent to their introduction at Bencoolen. In 1803, 4, 5, 
the price of nutmegs is stated to have been 10s. 53d.; the selling 
price at Bencoolen is now 3s. 7d. and the plantations are rapidly 
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extending. Hitherto but little of the produce of Sumatra has 
reached the European market, owing to the great demand for it 
in those of India and China; we understand, however, that the 
late liberal and enlightened measures of government in equalizing 
the duties, have already attracted the trade to this quarter; and 
that the public will soon be able to judge for themselves, whe- 
ther nutmegs and cloves produced in a British colony, under a 
system of free cultivation and trade, are not equal to those grown 
in the Moluccas under a system of ‘slavery, oppression, and 
extermination, which has tended to degrade, depopulate, and de- 
stroy the fairest countries in the creation.’ We really conceive 
that, instead of reprobating with.Mr. Crawfurd the attempt at 
cultivating the spices out of the Moluccas, we ought to afford 
every possible encouragement to the cultivation of them in our 
own settlements, as the fairest and most honourable means which 
we possess of destroying that monopoly which has been so uni- 
versally condemned ; and that the practical effect of the Bencoo- 
len spices in the market will be much more conducive to this end 
than all the arguments that may be wasted in endeavouring 
to persuade the Dutch of the impolicy and disadvantage of their 
system. 

"The volume which we have just been noticing, and which, to- 
gether with that on ‘ Malayan Miscellanies,’ a with peculiar 
pleasure, as the first fruits of the Sumatran press, commences 
with a general and interesting view of the state of society, and 
of the past and present circumstances of the settlement of Ben- 
coolen, which will perhaps be perused with more interest b 
the majority of readers than the strictly agricultural details which 
follow. A brief extract of the minutes of the Society, explaining 
the objects of the institution, exhibits the following important 
results of the improved system of administration which has re- 
cently been introduced. 

“1st. That the value of landed property at Bencoolen has encreased 
during the last three years, and particularly within the last year, up- 
wards of fifty per cent. 

‘2d. That the actual produce of nutmegs already exceeds, by 
about 4,000 Ibs. the average consumption of the British isles; and, 

‘3d. That the grain cultivation of the country during the last year is 
not less than four times that of any preceding year.’ 


With such proofs before us, that the Sumatran Society has not 
devoted itself exclusively to speculative pursuits, we were induced 
to peruse its proceedings with more attention than it would per- 
haps have otherwise claimed from us, considering the locality of 
the subject ; and we recommend it to our readers as exhibiting 

an 
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an authentic picture of a very peculiar state of society, and traits 
of native character, differing in no small degree from those de- 
ye by Mr. Crawfurd as belonging to the whole Archipelago. 

t opens with a sensible and well-written address, by Sir T. S. 
Raffles, who probably will in no great length of time bring the 
districts of Sumatra contiguous to our settlement, into the same 
state of prosperity as the island of Java enjoyed under his 
most judicious and active sway. 

The Reports are highly interesting, and the Appendix con- 
tains statistical details and tables of population, &c. of the town 
and adjacent districts; an mteresting report on the cultivation of 
spices ; and an official document on the general salubrity of the 
settlement, in which we are happy to find that the long prevailing 
error in regard to the unhealthiness of the place is corrected ; and 
that it is abundantly proved, through the whole of the volume 
before us, that Bencoolen stands as high in point of salubrity as 
any part of the eastern islands. 

Won sclecioiee on which the native administration of the coun- 
try is now conducted are detailed in the Government Regulation, 
which forms part of the Appendix, with another on the subject 
of debtors and slaves, from which we have the satisfaction to 
observe that, by a judicious modification of the native usages, the 
suppression of slavery has been substantially effected,—without 
violence to the prejudices and feelings of the people, or imjury 
to private property. é 

pon the whole, the information contained in this volume ena- 
bles us to conclude that a greater extension of European capital 
and enterprize is alone wanting to render Bencoolen a valuable 
and important possession; and we are not aware that the same 
objections apply to colonization in the Malay islands, as are urged 
against it on the peninsula of India; nor do we believe that the 
East India Company, under existing circumstances, would oppose 
it: on the contrary, we find a right of property in the land recog- 
‘nized in the present colonists ; and that, in order to improve the 
agriculture of the country, the Company themselves at one pe- 
riod actually sent out, at their own cost, no less than sixty 
Europeans as settlers. Sumatra offers aay advantages for 
colonization than any of the West India Islands. The land near 
Bencoolen has been for the most part cleared of forest, and may 
be obtained on most moderate terms; labourers can be procured 
without having recourse to slavery, and the soil is well ada 
‘for every species of tropical cultivation. Besides the spices, 
‘ sugar, coffee, pepper, &c. may be extensively cultivated ; and the 
vicinity of the Indian and China markets, in addition to those of 
Europe, 
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Europe, gives the Sumatran cultivation an essential advantage 
over the West Indian planters,—to say nothing of the difference 
of climate, the absence of the yellow fever, and the total exemption 
from hurricanes. 

- -Our limits do not admit of our entering upon the miscellaneous 
subjects in the other volume. It contains, besides botanical and 
‘zoological descriptions,* particular accounts of Bali, Timor, 
Borneo, and the Sulo islands, with other papers of minor import- 
ance. The object of the volume appears to be preservation of 
occasional notices on subjects connected with the Eastern 
Islands, which are too desultory and unconnected for separate 
publication. We highly approve of the plan, and are inclined 
to think the general adoption of a similar one in our colonies 
would be attended with beneficial results. We shall look with 
some interest for the succeeding volumes, in which we shall hope 
to find accounts of some of the recent journeys and discoveries 
which are understood to have been made in the interior of Su- 
‘matra and the adjacent islands. 


Art. VI. Irish Melodies, by Thomas Moore, Esq. with an Appen- 
dix containing the original Advertisements, and the Prefatory 
Letter on Music. Sm. Svo. London. 1822. 


WE have much pleasure in finding these poems, at length, ina 
, form by which they come legitimately under our cognizance ; 
‘a pleasure in which the author would appear not to partake; for 
‘we have the usual prefatory affectation, of strong objections to the 
Scars: and extreme reluctance, overcome, inthe ordinary mode, 
‘by the creeping out of incorrect and spurious copies. We deviated 
from our common practice, by giving our opinion of the poetry of 
‘the first four numbers before it was disjoined from the music. 
“Our business is now, therefore, with the four which followed. 
“The songs are, for the most part, equally beautiful with those which 


* fonng others, we have pretty full accounts of the Sumatran camphor, the 
tree, the Varnish tree, two new a very singular species of Moneta’ cad a vain 
-of an extraordinary gigantic flower, the discovery of which was communi- 
cated by Sir S. Raffles to Sir Joseph Banks in 1818. It is found to be parasitic on. the 
lower stems and roots of the Cissus angustifolia of Roxburgh, and is, when fully ex- 
; led, in point of size the wonder of the vegetable kingdom; the breadth across, 
. the tip of one petal to the tip of the other, being little short of three feet!: the 
.cup is estimated tu be capable of containing twelve pints, and the weight of the whole 
is from twelve to fifteen pounds. In the last Number of the Liunean Transactions 
_there are several drawings and a particular description of it ; the plant is there appro- 


priately named ‘ 
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preceded them ; but we should have been glad to have some variety 
of sentiment; and, as we take for granted Mr. Moore will write 
songs till the day of his death, we beg leave to suggest to him, that 
the love of one’s country, of the wine of other countries, and of the 
women of all countries, are not the only subjects upon which songs 
may be written. 

As to the elegance of the greater part of the poetry of this 
volume, there can be but one opinion. All we intend, therefore, 
is to offer a few remarks on what we consider the best and the 
worst of the poems before us. The beauty which this author has 

uliarly to himself, is the mixture of tenderness with mirth. 
is cheesey is not often despairing, and his gaiety seldom 
escapes him without a tone of ‘ more prevailing sadness.’ It is 
not the force of sentiment which strikes us, for that is often wanting ; 
but the pervading warmth and freshness of feeling, and buoyancy of 
spirit, which are ever present in the lightest, and in the most 
mournful of his moods. We have said that energy of sentiment is 
often wanting ; perhaps however there is as much of it as was to be 
expected in a volume of songs ; and it is to be observed that where 
Mr. Moore aims most at strength, there is still the same exquisite 
delicacy, and distinctness of language, for which he is elsewhere re- 
markable. This isthe more pleasing, as we have often to regret the 
attempts in this way which are made by many, whose powers extend 
-merely to the writing a pretty song, and whose verse therefore, like a 
.swollen stream, loses in clearness what it gains in loudness. 

The love-songs have all the fervour of sincerity, not the depth of 
constancy, of feeling. There area very few of them too like the pro- 
ductions of days when song-writers were worse poets, and, fer the 
most part, in worse plight than they are now ;—too like the many 
-effusions which were wont to be addressed to the Phillis or Chloe 
of a starved imagination, when the poet sang of love he never felt, 
for the sake of bread which he too often failed to find; but even 
-in these there is always some stray charm which makes up for all. 
The rest have the air of being written in a fit of admiration, true 
however transient; and for a real living object; but none of them 
have the deep spirit which promises permanence in the passions 
of which they are the impress: we read them, certain of the 
warmth of feeling which has prompted them, but with no as- 
surance of any two of them having been inspired by the same 
object ; or that such might not be inspired by any given number 
of young ladies, who were lucky enough to come in Mr. Moore’s 
way, and strong enough in their charms to seduce him to a senti- 
mental condition. | 

Mr. Moore’s wit is nothing more than easy and playful. We 
‘doubt if his temperament be favourable to the more forcible re. 
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Our very greatest wits have not been men of a gay or vivacious 
disposition. Of Butler’s private history nothing remains but the 
record of his miseries, and Swift was never known to smile. Men 
of saturnine tempers find a refuge in the ridiculous when their 
minds are sore and wearied with the conflict of life; and perhaps, 
if such were to examine the periods of their mental operations, 
they would find they had started the most ludicrous ideas in bitter- 
ness of spirit. At those times the mind is very highly, though 
painfully excited, and, if it be naturally strong, its impressions of 
every kind being aggravated, the relief which it has the power of 
throwing in by means of ludicrous associations will share the force 
of its other impulses, and acquire more from the contrast with 
them. The will of Chatterton may be alleged as a strong evidence 
of this condition of the mind ; and indeed his whole character, his 
long fits of moroseness, and his bursts of levity are equally in point. 
Mr. Moore’s wit is here such as we should have looked for from his 
general turn of mind, pleasant and harmless, neither powerful nor 
severe. 

There is a sort of apology made for irregularities of verse, as 
required to adapt the measures to the music. This is quite unne- 
cessary. If the novelty and variety of the cadences; the proper, 
though unusual, regard to quantity as well as accent; if the ease, 
lightness and grace of the versification are to be attributed to the 
attention given to the music they were to accompany, these effects 
assuredly require no apology. We are disposed to believe that, 
as far as quantity is concerned, much has been suggested by the 
music. "The perception of rhythmical cadence is a pleasure 
often enjoyed by those who have not an ear otherwise musical ; 
yet we have no doubt that such au ear is a great assistance 
to writers of irregular verse, whose faculty of inventing new, as 
well as of imitating old modulations, is an important part of their 
powers; and it is only by this assistance, we apprehend, that the 
effects of quantity will be fully appreciated. Few English verses 
are to be found of the same author, which, read with attention 
to quantity, are so musical, and without it, would be so much the 
contrary, as the following stanzas. 


* I’d mourn the hopes that leave me, 
If thy smiles had left me too; 
I'd weep when friends deceive me, 
If thou wert like them untrue. 
But while I’ve thee before me, 
With heart so warm, and eyes so bright, 
No cloud can linger o’er me, 


That smile turns them all to light! 
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’Tis not in fate to harm me, 

While fate leaves thy love to me; 

"Tis not in joy to charm me, 

Unless joy be shared with thee; 

- One minute’s dream about thee 
Were worth a long, an endless 

Of waking bliss without thee, 
My own love, my only dear! 

Two more follow, of which the latter seems only added lest any 
of Mr. Moore’s pieces should escape the metaphor which always 
lies in readiness to seize upon them. We may also recommend to 
him, adverting to the words in italics, to consult the ‘ vox stellarum’ 
of his ingenious namesake the Philomath. We repeat that we know 
of few English verses in which quantity is made of equal avail; an 
example of those few may be taken from a translation by Sir W. 
Jones ; in the same measure, we believe, as the original Persian. 

* Boy, bid the liquid ruby flow, 
And let thy pensive soul be glad, 
Regard not what the zealots say; 
Tell them their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 
A bower so sweet as Moselay.’ 

Here the spirit of the versification depends, first, upon the 

uantity given to the antepenult syllable of each line, which sylla- 
ble is never, but in the fifth line, terminated by a mute consonant; 
and secondly upon the accent of the second syllable; and the versi- 
fication would have been improved, if that syllable had never been 
terminated by a semi-vowel: for it is always to be observed, that 
accent without quantity is best aided by mutes, and that quantity 
(which, in English at least, always implies accent) is best without 
them, mutes serving to acuminate the accent, vowels to stretch the 
quantity. While gazing on the ‘ moon’s light’ (p. 56.) is another 
good example of this kind of melody. Indeed versification 
is a point in which it seems impossible for Mr. Moore to get wrong. 
Like the toy which was the admiration of our childhood, let him 
fling his verse, however carelessly, into what attitude he will, it 
never fails to light upon its feet. All these songs are so well known, 
that we wish to be sparing in our extracts. We give the following 
in the author’s peculiar manner. 

* Oh! had we some bright little isle of our own 
In a blue summer ocean far off and alone, 
_ Where a leaf never dies in the still blooming bowers ; 
And the bee banquets on through a whole year of flowers ; 
Where the sun loves to pause, 
That the night only draws 

A thin veil o’er the day ; ~ 
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Where simply to feel that we breathe, that we live, 

Is worth the best joy that life elsewhere can give ! 

There with souls ever ardent and pure as the clime, 

We should love as they loved in the first golden time, 

The glow of the sunshine, the balm of the air 

Should steal to our hearts, and make all summer there ! 

With affection as free ; 
To our decline as the bowers, 
‘And with hope, like the bee, 
Living always on flowers; 
Our life should resemble a long day of light, 
And our death come on holy and calm as the night!’ (p. 115.) 
All these things are brought so pleasantly together, we are 

quite sorry to inform the author that nature has divided them. 
In the only climates where there is summer all the year, and no 
fall of the leaf, the nights, when moonless, are extremely dark, the 
sun sets early, and with al] expedition ; and in those at least im 
which we have resided, and we believe in all others, the bees 
find it too hot to live with any sort of comfort, and consequently 
are not to be seen. These are things, however, which do exist 
somewhere in the world, though rather lawlessly aggregated. 
There are others in Mr. Moore’s poetry which we are quite at a 
loss where to look for. ‘ Whispered balm, and spoken sunshine’ 
is nonsensical, not metaphorical language. It is astonishing what 
a great variety of purposes the word light may be applied to 


besides ponent the ordinary service in the way of eyes, looks, 
o 


hope, glory, &c.; we have the light of love, the light of beauty, of 
mind, of features, of memory, of song, of smiles, of bliss, &c. 
There is the sunshine of love, and the moonlight of friendship ; 
but the most extraordinary light of all is an ‘ unseen light’(p. 29.) 
of the softer sex: an unseen light one would have thought tanta- 
mount to darkness ; but this, nevertheless, ‘ guides the poet’s way’ 
as well as if he had it continually in his eye ! 

* Has sorrow thy young days shaded’ is beautifully simple, with 
the exception of the Wicklow gold mines, which seem out of place. 
The address to the ‘gentle harp’ too much resembles some of the 
addresses of the court of Common Council; like that worshipful 
body, the author cannot be contented either with war or peace, and 
there is only one thought which might not have been engendered in 
Bishopsgate without. The ‘Fortune Teller’ is a bad attempt at 
roguery, the worst of all failures. We are happy, however, to ac- 
knowledge the author’s great amendment in point of purity. He 
no longer exhibits the charms of the Teian in Doric nakeduess— 
exduwv Awpiages. We have heard objections of this kind 
made to the Irish Melodies, and much regret that the least ground 
for them should ever have been given. “Mr. Moore, considering 
the thousands of young ladies who would lose half their valuable 
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time in warbling his melodies, should have taken especial care that 
they came by no other loss. There is however very litile which. 
could be offensive to the most feminine delicacy, and that is so 
enveloped as perhaps frequently to escape observation; to which 
we shall not expose it by any further allusion; though well aware 
that certain of our brethren have made a point of substantiating 
every charge of this kind by producing the obnoxious passage ; as 
if it were merely for the satisfaction of saying, ‘ Only look! what a 
dirty thing we have here!’ This author's irregularities were not 
those of a reprobate heart, and we have been happy to see the end of 
them. Within the last few years there have been two striking ex- 
amples of persons of considerable literary ability living unreclaimed,. 
and dying as, we fear, they deserved. He who mispent so large a. 
portion of considerable talents, and of a long life, in endeavouring to 
bring inte ridiculea pattern of private virtue in the most eminent public, 
station, terminated that life, long after the decay of his genius, in. 
such obscurity that his death was scarcely heard of. It is difficult 
to conceive a condition of life more miserable than his was as i 
approached its close. His talents, whilst im their vigour, were o 
a kind to procure for him much of the homage and flatteries of 
social life. He outlived them all, the talents and their rewards. 
He passed his latter years in solitude and extreme penury, aged, 
atheistical, and blind. He lived a life of jovial profligacy, and 
died deserted. ‘This is an old story; but it ought to be repeated as 
often as actual examples afford a chance of benefit to a class of 
minds generally too stubborn or too volatile to receive it. The 
other instance to which we have alluded is of a more recent date; 
so recent that we shall not speak of it farther, though it might per- 
haps be safely concluded that men of this cast leave no friends 
behind them to be wounded by any descanting on their demerits. 
We have dwelt more upon Mr. Moore’s faults than upon his 
beauties, because it is impossible that the latter should escape the 
reader’s observation ; which ie by no means the case with the faults; 
since it is necessary to strip them of a great deal of finery, before 
their original deformity can be discerned. None, however, can be 
more sensible to his merits than are we. Nor are we at all 
disposed to regret, that in the great variety of poets which we pos- 
sess, there is one, who is not always sensible, and not often pro- 
found. We are of opinion that the fame of the author will ultimately 
rest upon his productions in this style of writing; because, how- 
ever great his merit in others, this is the style in which he has never 
been exceeded, and in which it is highly probable he never will be, 
An author who has a manner of writing peculiar to himself is not 
likely to be rivalled at any period very remote from that in which 
his efforts are made, from that, in fact, wherein existed the state of 
; society 
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society and character of intellect, which suggested his sentiments 


and manner of conveying them. Mr. Moore, we therefore con- 
ceive, will never have a rival, unless, which all experience teaches 
us to distrust, another age should immediately succeed to this 
equally redundant im talent, and in talent similarly directed. ‘There 
is an obvious reason for this having never happened. When a cer- 
tain measure of excellence has been attained, in poetry for instance, 
of that excellence the men of the highest talent have the strongest 
perception; and such men, comprehending fully and at once, and 
before they have tried their own strength, the difficulty of the en- 
deavour, disdain to take wing, where they have little hope of being 
foremost in the flight. In the meantime the middling and the 
dull, who see nothing in the models which they imitate, but the 
sort of material out of which they were hewn, are working away 
with vast satisfaction to themselves, and quite unconscious, all the 
while, that they are not doing wonderful things. The fire of great 
minds is directed to objects which have not already been placed in 
the fullest light ; while that of little minds is smoking and smoulder- 
ing on, as usual, to the great annoyance of the neighbourhood. 
Why the caricatures were placed at the beginning of the Num- 
bers, we cannot imagine; unless, indeed, itbe an unjustifiable design 
of the publishers to ‘ridicule the author’s efforts at every step, by 
exhibiting figures and faces more ruefully hideous than, we hope, 
nature ever bestowed upon indignant bards and despairing lovers. 


Arr. VIL—The Use and Abuse of Party-Feeling in Matters of 
. Religion considered, in Eight Sermons, preached before the 
University of Oxford, in the Year 1822, at the Lecture 
Sounded he the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. Canon of Sa- 
lisbury. By Richard Whateley, M.A. Fellow of Oriel College. 
pp. 274. 


HEN the nameless author of the Whole Duty of Man called 

into action the powers of his vigorous understanding, his va- 

rious learning, and his lively imagination, for the purpose of setting 
forth ‘ The Causes of the Decay of Christian Piety,’ he allotted a 
large portion of his book to the ‘ Mischiefs arising from Disputes.’ 
Christian piety had, in those times, been indeed deeply injured by 
the wild fanaticism which preceded the Restoration, and the un- 
blushing profligacy which followed it. We do not think that in 
these days we have any reason to consider Christian piety as on 
the decline, though we have abundant cause to wish, and to labour 
for its crease; but we certainly are of opinion, that among the 
obstacles to its increase, a distinguished place may still be as- 
signed ‘to the ‘ Mischiefs arising from Disputes.’ Religious con- 
troversy, 
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troversy, we acknowledge, is conducted, generally speaking; with. 
much less bitterness, and much more courtesy, than appear in the- 
writings of most of the sturdy disputants of former. times; but) 
there is still ample room for improvement both in the mode in. 
which theological warfare is carried on, and in the spirit and teu-' 
per of the belligerent parties. With this impression on our minds, 
we hailed with sincere pleasure the publication of Mr. Whately’s, 
Bampton Lectures on the ‘ Use and Abuse of Party-Feeling in 
Matters of Religion.’ 
_ Mr. Whately was already advantageously known to the public. 
as a: powerful and original writer, by his ‘ Historic ‘Doubts,’ his. 
Notes to. Archbishop King’s Sermon on Predestination, and 
his two Discourses on Obedience to Civil Government.—His 
Bampton Lectures fully support his reputation ;, though, 
haps, rather in a different way from what we had expected. they 
show little of metaphysical research, and the marks of learning ap- 
pear only incidentally; but we have seldom met with a book more 
distinguished for soundness of judgment, for accuracy and closeness 
of thought, for knowledge of human nature, and for manly can- 
dour aud liberality of feeling. In his Introduction, the author 
anodestly says, that there is little ip his book: that can claim the 
praise of ie Many similar sentiments may certainly be 
found in Bishop Hall’s little treatise on Christian Moderation; in 
Baxter’s Cure of Church Divisions; in Barrow’s Sermon on Evi) 
Speaking ; in the book to which we alluded near the beginmng of 
the article, and in other works. Mr. Whately, howeyer, has every 
where the air of a man who thinks and observes for himself, rather 
than that of one who bunts about to find what has been said by 
others. We will endeavour to give our readers a general view of 
his argument, often in his own words, though, course, in an 
abridged form. t 
The Principle, the use and abuse of which in religion form the 
sabject of the volume before us, can hardly be said, as Mr. Whately 
observes; to have any well-established and appropriate name iti 
our language. It is most-commonly denoted by the French 
expression, Esprit de Corps; Party-spirit being a term seldom 
employed, but in an unfavourable sense. He adopts, therefore, the 
term Party-feeling, not as completely unexceptionable, but as 
appearing, on the whole, the best that, could be found, without re- 
sorting to a foreign language. 
He defines, or describes this principle, as beimg that which binds 
together the members of any community, class, and party, and 
renders the body to which they belong, considered as a body, a 
distinct object of attachment. This principle may, possibly, be 
traced up to our natural desire of sympathy and disposition to af- 
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ford it. We confessedly derive additional ardour from the idea 
that we are engaged with others in a common pursuit, or supported 
by them in a common opinion; and hence arises a mutual attach- 
ment between those, among whom this mutual sympathy is formed. 
To whatever source it may be traced, however, it seems clear that 
the principle exists. Its existence, indeed, was acknowledged by 
the wisest of the ancient philosophers. Even in those cases where 
a coalition of any kind is formed for the sake of promoting some 
common purpose, the real and mutual attachment of the persons 
coiiuanned is not to be measured by the value of the advantages 
posed. ‘ Their being engaged in a common pursuit is ge- 
nerally found to bind them to each other, and to increase their 
eagerness for the object pursued, to a ee, which even them- 
ves. would never have anticipated.’ e effects produced by 
Patriotism, i.e. attachment to the political community we be- 
long to, are well known. The exertions and sacrifices occasioned 
by such attachments’ are by no means to be ascribed always to 
a sense of duty, for they are often made by men who, in other 
instances, show that a sense of duty, properly so called, does not 
exist in them. 
' The Uses of Party-feeling,—the final causes for which it was 
implanted in us by the Author of our being,—are, increased energy 
in pursuit of a common object;—regular co-operation ;—mutual 
controul and regulation ;—and an advantageous division of labour. 
All these beneficial effects seem to have been proposed and se- 
cured by the embodying of the Christian Church, and there are fre- 
quent references to them in the writings of the Apostles. As an 
instance of the division of labour, somewhat analogous to the ‘ dif- 
ferences of ministrations’ in the apostolical age, Mr. Whately men- 
tions the several spheres of action which may be taken by the 
ministers of the church in the present times. 

* Some may devote themselves more especially to the instruction of 
youth; others, to the edification of their adult hearers; some, to the 
critical study of the sacred text; others, to the ascertaining and de- 
fending of the doctrines contained init; or to researches into the belief 
and practice of the primitive church; and some again may employ 
themselves chiefly in. collecting the results of the learned labours of 
ethers, throwing them into a popular form, illustrating and enforcing 


them : some may be champions of the faith against heretics, some com- 
mentators, some missionaries.’ 


But though Party-feeling, when properly regulated, is productive 
of these good effects, still like ret usher principle and feeling in 
our nature, it is liable to be abused, and to become the source of 
dissension, rather thar! of agreement. One of the most usual in- 
stances of: its abuse, is, when attachment to a party is suffered to 


produce 
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‘too, when carried to excess, minor points of et 7 le will unite 
together certain members of a party, and separate them from the 
rest, thus occasioning dissension in the party itself. These abuses, 
however, must not render us unmindful of its use, or prevent us 
from uniting in the cause of truth. 

* Those who, in their dread of strife and party-violence, would seek 
to preserve union by abstaining from all mention of every doctrine that 
‘is likely to afford matter of controversy,—by laying aside all furmu- 
laries, and confessions of faith,—and by regarding with indifference all 
varieties of opinion. among professors of Christianity,—would, in fact, 
put an end to the very existence of the society itself, whose integrity 
and concord they would preserve. In preventing hurtful contentions, 
by giving up every thing that is worth contending about, they would 
be rooting out the wheat belonging to the tares; and for the sake of 
extirpating noxious weeds, would be condemning the field to perpetual 
sterility.’..... ‘ We are not then to hold a society together by re- 
nouncing the objects of it; nor to part with our faith, and our hope, as 
a means of attaining charity; but rather seek to combine the three ; 
and by earnest zeal, without violence or bigotry,—by firmness, accom- 
panied with moderation, discretion, and temper,—by conciliating ad- 
versaries without sacrificing the truth,—and by hearty, yet mild co- 
operation with friends, to obtain the advantages of party-feeling, yet 
avoid its evils; and promote peace, without falling into indifference. 

The Second Lecture goes intoa detail of several of those abuses 
or excesses of party-feeling, by which it degenerates into what is 
usually termed Party-spirit. One of the most prominent of these 
excesses is the tendency to prefer the means to the end; the pros- 
perity of any party to the objects for the sake of which the party is 
established. any instances of this occur in the proceedings of 
the Jesuits: examples, indeed, abound in every page of history, of 
men who are ready to sacrifice, for the aggrandizement of the 
state, not only themselves, but also the lives, the property, and the 
‘happiness of their fellow citizens, though the security of these is the 
very object of civil society. One or two of the circumstances 
-which are apt to lead the members of a party into forgetfulness of 
‘its original object, we will give (with some curtailment) in the 
words of our author. They are good instances of his mode of 
illustration. 


‘ Almost every society has some institutions, whose immediate end 
is the preservation of the society, and which have no intrinsic value ; 
like the fortifications of a town, which are worthless in themselves, but 
are essential to the security of the citizens’ habitations and goods, &c.’ 
—‘ It is generally, too, found desirable, that a party should have some 
external badges of distinction, to indicate their internal sentiments ; 
that the members of it may be mutually known among themselves, and 
held together. These are like the standards in an army; — 
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soldiers are taught to defend at -all hazards, because though in them- 
selves not worth defending, they are the signs by which they are to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe, and by which they are to be kept together in 
proper order.’—‘ All these signs of distinction have the effect, not only 
of keeping the party united and entire, but also of increasing men’s at- 
tachment to it.’ Fane 


We sometimes find, that these secondary objects of a society 
come in turn to be regarded as primary ; that the fortifications are 
sedulously guarded, while the city itself is suffered to fall to decay; 
-and that men cling to their standard, while they forget the cause for 
which they were enlisted. Other abuses or excesses of Party- 
feeling are an over-readiness to form parties on frivolous grounds 
and a disposition to bigotry and selfishness. 

Besides these, there are other propensities, which have an 
especial tendency to mix themselves with this feeling, to call it into 
action, and to aggravate its mischiefs. Such are vanity and ambi- 
tion ; fondness for novelty ; love of disputation ; and lastly, that 
proud spirit, which delights in humbling and mortifying others. 

operation of these several propensities is pointed out and 
illustrated by Mr..Whately in.a clear and interesting manuer. 
The evil effects of party-spirit are sufficiently obvious. One of 
the most prominent of them is the extinction of charity. -‘ If 
one should go through St. Paul’s description of charity,’ says the 
author, ‘ reversing every point in the detail, he would have no 
incorrect description of party-spirit.’ Another is, scandal to the 
cause of truth; and a third, the establishment and propagation of 
error; each member of the party, adopting its doctrines and 
practices in the mass, without separating the sound from the 
unsound. 
' A Carnal Mind the Cause of Division’ forms the running title 
of the Third lecture, which restates the excesses of party-feeling 
and the evil propensities connected with it, already mentioned, and 
points out the conduct and temper of mind respecting them, which 
ought to be maintained. This lecture shows much sound judg- 
ment, and high moral feeling: but it is litte more than an ex- 
pansion of the first part of the preceding lecture, in some degree 
reversing the order there observed. .Had Mr. Whately been 
writing a treatise on the subject, instead of a series of sermons, 
he would, we think, have thrown these two lectures into one. - 

The Fourth lecture contains some very sensible observations on 
the conduct which we should maintain with respect to those, who 
really or apparently differ from us, without being at all, or in 
high degree, blamable, that we may avoid the mischiefs whi 
may arise from condemning them unfairly. Of this unfairness 
most men are guilty who, if they meet with any one who main- 
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tains a single doctrine which belongs to the system of some 
suspected sect, at once regard him as holding the entire system, 
even though there be no necessary connexion between the opinion 
in question and the rest. Thus some Arminian divines impute 
the adoption of all the tenets of Calvinism, even to those who 
expressly renounce them, if in any one doctrine they appear to 
take the same view with Calvin, or any of his followers. And 
thus, on the other hand, do some Calvinists attribute to such as do. 
not coincide with their peculiar views, the rejection or neglect of 
the great doctrine of the atonement, and wane essential parts of 
the Gospel scheme. 

The following passage upon this part of the subject seenis to 
be dictated by the genuine spirit of Christian wisdom : 


* Let the most candid and favourable construction possible be put 
on every profession, till we are compelled to understand it otherwise. 
Where the case will allow of it, let blame be laid rather on the form of 
expression, than on the doctrine intended to be conveyed ; and lastly, 
where it is manifest that incorrect notions are entertained, let it always 
be considered whether they may not be attributed rather to weakness 
of intellect, and inaptitude for accurate statements, than to culpable 
perversion of the truth.’ . 

_ The preceding lectures have related principally to the regulation of. 
_ Our own temper ; of course we must expect to find in our opponents, 
the same faults which we have to guard against in ourselves ; the 
same party-spirit,—the same vanity,—the same love of — 
tion,—the same pride. ‘The most likely mode to check these faults 
in our opponents is to meet them with candour, gentleness, and 
modesty. Some more particular cautions, however, with respect. 
to our conduct towards opponents follow, which bear strong 
marks of our author’s accurate knowledge of human nature. 
One of the first of them is, that errors and the maintainers of 
errors shonld be opposed separately, rather than collectively. 
« Men may be driven to make common cause with those from. 
whom they differ in many points, for the sake of repelling a com- 
mon attack.’ And again, when we have to contend both against 
heretical doctrine and party-spirit, each affording strength to the. 
other, the wisest way will be to combat those two evils separately ;” 
first, to endeavour, by all fair means, to dissolve or weaken the 
union of those who are banded together against the truth ; and thus’ 
to assail error on more fair terms, unsupported by intrinsic ajds. 
‘ Let not the orthodox lend their aid to the combining of errors 
into a system, and of heretics into a sect.’ 

Another rule is to endeavour, when we honestly can, to mitigate 
the spirit of party in our opponents, by extenuating rather than 
aggravating the differences between us. We should ‘not ae 
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the distance they have to retrace in order to regain the right 
path. Bitterness and angry feeling in our opponents are best en- 
countered by gentleness and mildness, and by the full exertion of 
Christian charity ; and whenever unchristian wrath, satire, and re- 
viling have been employed against those at variance with us, he is 
the most judicious advocate of true religion, who is the first to 
condemn such conduct in his own party. There is especially mach 
wisdom in avoiding every thing which may unnecessarily wound 
the pride of our opponents, than which nothing presents more 
powerful obstacles to conversion from error, is part of the 
subject is treated by Mr. Whately with great ability, and fulness 
of illustration. 

In order to repress or check a controversial spirit in others, it is 
advisable that we should make it plain that we have not ourselves 
any delight in controversy, but rd it as always an evil in itself, 
though sometimes a necessary evi. It is desirable also, as far as 
is practicable and safe, to adhere to the didactic style of reasoning, 
rather than the polemical ; according to the precept of St. Paul, 
which directs the ministers of the Lord not to strive, but in meek- 
ness to instruct those that oppose themselves. When it is abso- 
lutely necessary to engage in controversy, it is advisable to examine 
the whole of the system adopted by our opponents, and the conse- 
quences it leads to, instead of combating it in detail and merely 
seeking flaws in this or that particular argument. It will be wise, 
too, to consider whether our object is to convert and recall the 
erroneous, or to warn others against being seduced by them. 

The Sixth lecture contains some useful cautions with respect to 
the subject matter of controversy. It recommends the keeping 
clear of such questions as are too abstruse and mysterious to be 
fathomed by the powers of the human intellect ;—such as are too 
minute ;—and such as are too speculative and remote from Chris- 
tian practice. Of the former description are some bold disquisi- 
tions on the mystery of the Trinity, and the rash attempts fully to 
explain the whole order and process of the counsels of the Most 
High in the atonement; such too are many of the inquiries re- 
specting fatalism and free will. These all have their origin in that 
pride which disdains to acquiesce in things inexplicable, and in an 
unrestrained thirst for knowledge. 

‘ The former of these errors should be guarded against, by steadily 
keeping in view the purposes for which a revelation was given ; viz. not 
for the increase of our speculative knowledge, but for our instruction 
in what is needful to be known, in order to our serving God, and con- 
forming our lives to his commands.’ 

* We stand, in short, (as many passages of Scripture seem to indicate) 
in somewhat the same relation to our heavenly Father, as that of little 
children towards their parent, who communicates to them indeed 
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enough to entitle him to their love, confidence, and cheerful obedience > 
but whose character and designs are very imperfectly and indistinctly 
understood by them.’—p. 183. 

In this part of the discussion Mr. Whately makes some very just 
remarks upon several mistakes into which men are apt to fall par- 
ticularly upon that very common mistake of ‘ confounding fatmiliar 
acquaintance with accurate knowledge, and imagining themselves 
capable of clearly understanding the nature of whatever they have 
been much accustomed to think and speak of.’ As instances of 
minute and trifling questions, our author mentions the controver- 
sies which distracted the church concerning the proper time for the 
observance of Easter, and the use of leavened or unleavened bread 
at the Lord’s Supper. 

Next follow some cautions with respect to the } of reli- 
gious discussion ; the most important of which are, ¢ first, to be 
aware of the ambiguity of wards, and watchful against being misled 
by it; secondly, to guard against attaching too great importance td 
the use of any particular term ; and lastly, to avoid, as much as pos- 
sible, introducing or keeping up the use of any particular set of 
words and phrases, as the badge of a party.’ The evils Ane | 
from the neglect of these cautions, and the manver in which such 
neglect tends to excite groundless and unsatisfactory disputes, are 
clearly and forcibly pointed out. ‘ 

The conduct which we ought to observe towards Dissenters, is 
considered in the Seventh lecture. Previously to entering upon its 
more immediate subject, however, Mr. Whately makes the fol- 
lowing very just observation on ‘ the indifference clad in the garb 
of candour, which prevails among many of the laity with respect 
to heresy and schism. 

* Laymen are too apt to consider themselves as little more than by- 
standers in the dispute between the church and her opponents: they 
give her the preference, indeed, but rather as a matter of taste than 
of conscience ; or at least, rather as umpires between two contend- 
ing parties, than as making the cause their own; and many a one 
may be found who would allow, and even expect, in the clergy, some 
zeal in that cause, yet would seem to regard it as altogether their cons 
cern; not as one in which he himself has a common interest, These 
sentiments often arise, not so much from weakness or perversity, a 
from thoughtlessness, and want of due attention to the subject; for 
every sincere and candid Christian, if he can be brought to reflect at- 
tentively on the solemnity with which the church was instituted, as @ 
society, not of ministers merely, but of Christians at large, and on the 
earnestness with which its divine founder and his apostles inculcate 
the duty of preserving its unity, and promoting its welfare, will hardly 
fail to be convinced, that if he would claim a share in the benefits of 
Christ’s redemption, he cannot be indifferent to his institutions; and 
that therefore, as he is not only permitted but bound to withdraw from 
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our church, if be finds her doctrines or institutions essentially at va- 


riance with the word of God; so if he finds her to be, in faith and 
ractice, scriptural, he is no less bound, not only not to withdraw from 
communion, but also to use his best endeavours in her cause.’— 

P- 21 1, 

The rules by which we should be guided in using our endeavours 
in what relates to our dealings with those at variance with the estab- 
lished church, may be classed under the heads of, correctness of 
life,—zeal,—and conciliation. Correctness of life, a very powerful 
secondary motive,—{and no one who understands human nature 
will depreciate the utility of secondary motives,)—is promoted by 
party-feeling, by anxiety for the credit of the body to which we. 

long. The Apostles seem to have been fully aware of this natural 
principle, and to have a view to it in many of their exhortations. The 
principle is sound and rational. Men are not only more likely, but 
also more strongly bound, to conduct themselves well, where the 
credit of their religious profession is concerned. Mr. Whately is 
here led to give some judicious and necessary cautions to those who 
are disposed to institute any comparison between the moral conduct 
of churchmen and of dissenters. To correctness of life must be 
added zeal for the refutation of error, and the propagation of 
truth. Such zeal, if combined with discretion and temper, has no 
tendency to diminish the esteem or good-will of our opponents. 
* It is a mistake to think that we can obtain the favour of those who 
differ from us, by professing latitudinarian principles ;—and it is 
no less impolitic than unwarrantable to adopt that spurious libe- 
rality of sentiment which makes light of heresy and schism,’ This 
part of his subject leads Mr. Whately to make some very tem- 
perate and sensible remarks upon the culpability of those members 
of the church, who give encouragement to schism,—especially by 
occasional dissent. Although, however, we are bound to avoid 
giving any encouragement to these evils, yet the most advisable 

» generally speaking, will be to oppose sectaries not so much 

y directly preaching against them, as by diligence in affordi 
religious instruction, in all the essential truths of the Geapal, 
especially those most dwelt upon by our opponents. Such a pro- 
cedure is not only the least likely to produce irritation, but at the 
same time the most efficacious with a view to the object proposed. 
Some very forcible remarks follow, upon the necessity of providing 
additional places of worship for members of the church; which 
Mr. Whately concludes, with suggesting, whether we ought not 
somewhat to moderate our self-congratulation, on aecount of what 
has been lately accomplished in this way, and to feel as a body 
more of sorrow and shame that so much should still remain to be 
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A spirit of conciliation is the third feature which ought to ap- 
pear in our conduct towards dissenters. Our zeal must be free 
from all personal bitterness, illiberal bigotry, and in short all those 
faults which constitute party-spirit. As Christ’s kingdom is not of 
this world, legal coercion is an improper instrument for producing 
conformity to the church. But let not any suppose, because 
heresy and schisin are not punished by human laws, that therefore 
they are not sinful; or that the removal of civil penalties from 
dissent, was designed for its encouragement. On the other hand, 

* Whoever,’ says Mr. Whately, ‘ in his zeal for the church is dis- 
‘posed to treat dissenters, either individually or collectively, with any 
degree of harshness ; to seek to influence them by any secular motives, 
either of fear or hope,—to appeal, in short, to their self-interest,— 
whoever grudges the toleration extended to them,—or endeavours to 
molest them in any way, and to abridge their civil rights, further than 
may be strictly requisite for self-preservation, on the ground of the 
erroneousness of the tenets maintained, is virtually, if not avowedly, 
drawing the conclusion that heresy and schism ought to be checked by 
coercion, because they are in themselves sinful.’—p. 234, 

dt is seldom that we disagree with Mr. Whately, but in this 
passage he goes rather farther than we are prepared to follow 
him. Certainly, we would not treat dissenters with any degree of 
harshness, or abridge their civil rights; but there are many in- 
stances in which we think it by no means inexpedient quietly to 
seek to influence them by secular motives,—to appeal, in short, to 
their self-interest. We would not do to any dissenter the least 
wrong; we would treat him with all courtesy, and would not 
withhold from him the assistance which his necessities may demand. 
But in the conferring of many benefits and advantages, which 
are purely optional, we think that we not only may, but that we 
‘ought to show a decided preference to members of our own com- 
munion. We hold this to be a proper exercise of party-feeling, 
not an instance of culpable party-spirit. We apprehend that self- 
interest, and secular motives of various descriptions, a preference 
in commercial intercourse especially, are made great use of by 
many of the dissenters for the purpose of keeping up their num- 
bers. Perhaps it would not be illiberal to express our opinion 
that a very large proportion of them are what they are, from the 
operation of such motives alone, But though we are disposed to 
think that Mr. Whately’s liberality may in this instance have car- 
ried him somewhat too far, yet we must strongly recommend this 
lecture to the attention of our readers. More particularly would 
we recommend it to those persons,—well intentioned, it may be, 
but ill-judged and inconsistent—who encourage dissent while they 
profess to be members of the church, and make the active propa- 
gation of schism the evidence of their Christian charity. 
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Te ight and ing lecture is upon ‘ Divisions within 
the Church ;’ and happy would it be for the-church, if not only 
all its ministers, but all its members, would catch the spirit of 
forbearance and moderation which pervade every part of it. The 
idea that it is necessary to oppose a party by a party, has here cer- 
tainly no force or foundation. The Church of England in her 
Articles and Liturgy furnishes a common bond of union, a common 
authority to which all her members may appeal. 


* Our liturgy,’ says Mr. Whately, ‘ is so framed as to be a continual 
check upon the preacher ; a corrector of his errors, if he venture to 
teach any thing inconsistent with it,—a reprover of his negligence, if 
he omit or slightly pass over any important doctrine,—a guide to direct 
him to spiritual truth,—a pattern of zealous and earnest, yet sober- 
minded, and calm, and rational Christian exhortation ; in short, a 
standing monitor both to the minister and his congregation.’—p. 241. | 


With respect to the means of preventing or mitigating the spirit 
of party within the church, one of the first rules is to avoid ex- 
tremes ; extremes in doctrine, extremes in practice, extremes eveu 
in manner. Let not this moderation be confounded with indiffe- 
rence or timidity; and let not the want of it be considered as a 

roof of praiseworthy decision of character, or of devoted zeal. 
Tn the second place, instead of abstaining from all mention of such 
important doctrines as have been most perverted and abused, we 
should, on that very account, be more diligent in enforcing them. 
The great doctrines of justification by faith and of spiritual in- 
fluence afford a remarkable instance to illustrate what has been 
said. A disposition to make the most candid allowance for dif- 
ferences of taste and temper will contribute much to the preserva- 
tion of amity and peace. Of still greater consequence is it, in the 
spirit of that charity that thinketh no evil, to avoid the imputation 
of all bad motives. As scarcely any human action springs entirely 
from a single motive, almost every one’s conduct will admit of two 
interpretations. It is not only charitable, but expedient, with a 
view to promote peace, to put on the conduct of others the most 
favourable interpretation that it will bear. Even when their con- 
duct deserves censure, it may be possible to give them the credit 
‘of good intention; and the being thus gently reminded of what 
their motive ought to be, may have a more salutary effect upon 
them, than a severe rebuke. A wish to promote harmony and 
peace will induce us also to be cautious in the employment of 
such terms and phrases as have been made, or are likely to become, 
the badges of a party; not perhaps abstaining from them alto- 
gether, but using them in such a manner as is most likely to take 
rom them their party-meaning, and consequently to break down 

party-distinction. 
r. 
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Whately concludes with cautioning his readers agairist sup- 
posing that the line of conduct which he recommends will uni- 
formly obtain full credit. He who adopts it ‘ must expect to 
incur, if not hostility, at least unfriendly suspicion from the violent 
and narrow-minded of all parties. —p. 271. He must expect also 
to forego, for the present at least, much of the celebrity which he 
might otherwise have obtained. 


‘ For unquestionably equal talents will obtain very unequal shares of 
applause in the advocate of a party, and in the peace maker.’—p. 272. 

* Let him hope, however, that by prudent zeal, he may in time wear 
out both obloquy and suspicion ; that by unconquerable gentleness, he 
will at length disarm hostility; that by his firmness and activity, he 
will gradually do away the imputation of weakness and insincerity ; 
and that whenever the storm of angry passion shall subside, the steady 
though quiet current of sound reason will prevail.’ ‘ And let him 
remember, that, in proportion as he is advancing in the good opinion of 
the members of the opposed parties, he is also promoting their benefit ; 
in proportion as they become reconciled to him, they will also approach 
toward a reconciliation with each other.’—p. 273. : 

We.have thus endeavoured to give—at greater le than we 
had originally intended—a oa view of Mr. Whately’s volume. 
It contains in every part a variety of excellent observations colla- 
teral to his main subject, and bearing upon the actual state of reli- 
gious feeling and opinion in this country. For these, of course, we 
have no room. 

The style is that of a powerful intellect thoroughly 
by its subject, and not always condescending to attend to the 
little niceties of language. The fulness of the author’s mind, 
and his anxiety to give a complete view 6f every part of his sub- 
ject, has sometimes induced him to load his periods wih more 
matter than they can conveniently carry. If the sentences had 
been more broken down, and the parentheses less frequent, the 
style would, we think, have gained both in clearness and in har- 
mony. Even this we say with hesitation. Often the pauses are 
well diversified, and the rhythm all that we could wish. The 
language has generally much of vigour, and abounds in passages 
which a reader would wish to remember, both for the excellence 
of the sentiments and the force with which they are expressed, 
Mr. Whately does not make much use of figures. 
which he employs are generally remarkably apt, and well chosen, 
Two or three instances we may be allowed to give :—Speaking 
of the ardour which men derive from party-union, he compares 
them to ‘ kindled brands, which, if left to themselves separately, 
=— be soon extinct, but when thrown together, burst into a 

aze.” 

The following metaphor is very beautiful :— 

* We must beware of taxing with wilful blindness, those whose views 

are 
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are limited only by the lowness of their position ; as they rise’ in abili- 
ties and attainments, the horizon will gradually widen around them, 
anda larger and larger prospect will be spread before their eyes of the 
boundless extent of divine wisdom and perfections.’ 
_ Again, 
* When heresies, which if disregarded might have sunk into speedy 
oblivion, have been thus magnified into serious evils, the opposers of 
them appeal to the magnitude of those evils, to prove that their oppo- 
sition was called for: like unskilful physicians, who, wher by violent 
remedies they have aggravated a trifling disease into a dangerous one, 
urge the violence of the symptoms which they have themselves pro- 
duced, in justification of their practice.’ ‘ 
We are decidedly of opinion that a Bampton Lecturer ought, 
in compliance with the will of the founder, to print his sermons as 
they were delivered from the pulpit. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that a series of discourses preached at fixed intervals,—in one 
case, with the ‘interval of the Easter vacation,—is attended with 
some inconveniences. It becomes expedient to repeat and reca- 
pitulate, sometimes to anticipate, and to adopt a variety of con- 
necting links, which, though of good use in sermons which are 
preached, are so many drawbacks upon the compactness and con- 
cinnity of a book. ‘This tends, on the whole, to give it mgre the 
air of conversation, than of a just and well-measured composition. 
Many readers, too, we suspect—Olo: viv Beoroi eicl—are a little 
disposed to be alarmed at the name of Bampton Lectures. On 
all these accounts we cannot help wishing that Mr. Whately 
would take the trouble of throwing his excellent matter into the 
form of a treatise or essay. His volume, as it now stands, con- 
tains nothing but what is valuable in itself; but still, from the 
causes above assigned, there are some parts which might. be 
thrown together, some which might be pared off. Unity and 
arrangement would of course be object of primary attention, and 
no writer is more capable of giving these qualities to a work than 
Mr. Whately. If he could be persuaded to do this, he would pro- 
duce a publication excellent in itself and most acceptable to the 
public, In the mean time, we earnestly recommend the present 
volume to the perusal of our readers. There are few, perhaps, 
who will not thank us for our recommendation. ‘They will, we 
are confident, agree with us in thinking, that it exhibits, in no ordi- 
nary degree, accuracy of thought and observation, with a cha- 
racter of manly simplicity and frankness—that it breathes in 
every part the genuine spirit of Christian liberality, united with a 
warm and uncompromising attachment to the cause of truth. 
__ There is only one observation more, which we would leave with 
Mr. Whately. It would be a great satisfaction if, in presenting 
the substance of this volume to the world in another shape, he 
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would add a chapter on the nature and influence of Christian cha- 
rity considered in itself. As this publication now appears, it offers 
to our notice only the external machinery of party warfare, the pru- 
dential management of intellectual cotitests, and the advantages 
arising from a skilful adaptation of our conduct to the feelings and 
principles of others. We have no wish to discredit this kind of ma- 
nagement, and what we have already said will be the proof of it. 
But there 7s a principle which, previously formed in the heart, will 
tend to produce all the benefits here so circumstantially described 
as resulting from personal discretion. This is Charity. From the 
love of God properly flows the love of our neighbour; and from 
genuine Christian charity will proceed the most temperate, and, on 
the whole, the most skilful mode of managing whatever discussions 
may arise on ‘ matters of religion.’ 


Arr. VIII._—A Sketch of the Mosquito Shore, including the Terri- 
tory of Poyais, descriptive of the Country; with some Infor- 
mation as to its Productions, the best Mode of Culture, &c. 
chiefly intended for the Use of Settlers. By Thomas Strange- 
ways, K.G.C. Captain First- Poyer Native Regiment, and 

_ Aide-de-Camp to His Highness Gregor, Cazique of Poyais. 
Edinburgh. 1822. 


‘'THE earth has bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them!’ 
But even the South-Sea bubble, pregnant as it was with mis- 
chief, was substantial compared to the bubbles at present floating 
around us, and which, each in its turn, will in due time burst, and 
leave not u wreck behind. That so many sober-minded and sen- 
sible people should become dupes to such wild and hopeless 
speculations and barefaced frauds, as are every day Boner nem 
upon them, is to us, at least, wholly unaccountable, unless they 
have suddenly become converts to the soundness of that axiom of 
our ‘political economists, that ‘ money is not wealth.’ Every day 
‘and every hour we hear of some new loan coming into the mar- 
ket—Spanish—Columbian—Chili—Peruvian—no matter what; 
indeed it would not greatly surprize us, if the Patagonians should 
condescend to apply for some of our money on the guarantee of 
the territory of Terra del Fuego, and the sea-calves of New Shet- 
land; or if the Eskimaux of Barrow’s Strait should propose a 
loan on the credit of tolls to be collected from the North-West 
Passage. 
The last, and not the least modest, attempt to ‘ raise the 
wind,’ is that of the gull-catchers from the Mosquito shore, — 
ave 
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have made their appearance in the market under the twofold cha- 
racter of loan-jobbers and land-jobbers; holding forth the se- 
ducing temptations of high interest for the one, and low prices 
for the other—interest, we suspect, without principal—and prices 
without commodities. The ready money price, and there is no 
other, is but four shillings an acre; and, as the whole disposable 
territory consists only of 50,000,000 acres, (about seventy-six 
thousand square miles,) what a bait is here held forth for the 
Rothschilds and the Maberleys, or any other ambitious Jews or 
jobbers, to become, not only inmense land-proprietors, but 
— sovereigns, for the trifling sum of eight or ten millions 
sterling! 

Our readers will, no doubt, be desirous of knowing where- 
abouts, on the surface of the wide world, these said seventy- 
six thousand square miles, which constitute the territory of 
Poyais, may be situated—where all manner of grain grows 
without sowing, and the most delicious fruits without planting; 
where cows and horses support ‘themselves, and where, like ano- 
ther blessed country on the same continent, roasted pigs run 
about with forks in their backs, crying, ‘come, eat me! We 
must inform them then, that Poyais is a paltry ‘ town’ of huts and 
Jog-houses, belonging to Spain, in the territory of Honduras, a 
province .of Mexico, and situated on the Black River, sixty 
miles inland, and nearly south from Cape Camaron, both of 
which will be found on the maps in about 16° lat. in that part of 
North America usually known by the name of the Mosquito shore 
—a word, however, so ominous, that His Highness the Cazique 
(of whom hereafter) thinks it prudent to sink it, or to mention 
it only under the diluted name of Mosquitia. 

Now as the whole of the Mosquito shore, and Honduras, 
and the ‘ town’ of Poyais, have for many centuries belonged to 
Spain, and been considered as constituent portions of the kingdom 

Mexico, not one foot of which was ever held by the English, 
except occasionally, during a war, by the Buccaneers, or more 
recently by the logwood-cutters, we apprehend that the ‘ set- 
tlers,’ if any such egregious simpletons should be found, will be 
considered by the Mexicans, or the Spaniards, as trespassers, and 
treated accordingly; and that the piece of parchment, so neatly 
and mathematically marked out into ‘ squares of one mile, or 640 
acres, each, to be seen at the Land-Office, No. 1, Dowgate-hill,’ 
will be nearly the whole of the promised land of which they will 
ever obtain quiet possession. 

- ‘In order to prevent, as far as lies in our power, the further 
sacrifice of these luckless victims to credulity, we think it right 
to state briefly, from the several treaties with Spain, the relation 
in 
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in which Great Britain stands with regard to the territories in 
question. First then, by the treaty concluded the 3d September, 
1783, at Versailles, His Catholic Majesty agrees that His Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s subjects shall have the right of cutting, loading, 
and carrying away logwood in the district lying between the 
rivers Wallis, or Bellize, and Rio-Hondo; and from the sea as 
far inward as the New-river Lake; within which boundaries the 
logwood-cutters are allowed, without interruption, ‘ to build 
houses and magazines necessary for themselves, their. families, 
and their effects,’ provided, however, ‘ that these stipulations 
shall not be considered as derogating in any wise from his Ca- 
tholic Majesty’s rights of sovereignty.’ It is also stipulated, 
in the same treaty, ‘that if any fortifications should actually 
have been heretofore erected within the limits marked out, His 
Britannic Majesty shall cause them all to be forthwith demolished ; 
and to order his subjects not to build any new ones.’ These 
limits, by a convention between Great Britain and Spain, signed 
at London the 14th July, 1786, are somewhat extended, and per- 
mission given to cut mahogany as well as logwood, and to gather 
the fruits or produce of the earth ‘ purely natural or unculti- 
vated ;’ but it is expressly agreed, ‘ that this stipulation is never 
to be used as a pretext for establishing in that country any planta- 
tion of sugar, coffee, cocoa,’ Kc ‘ since—all the lands in 
—— being indubitably acknowledged to belong, of right, to 

e crown of Spain, no settlements of that kind, or the popula- 
tion which would follow, can be allowed.’ 

It is true, the limits marked out for the logwood cutters are 
nearly two degrees to the northward of the Poyais and the Mos- 
quito territory; but, in the same convention, His Britannic Ma- 
jesty agrees that his subjects, and other colonists, who had hi- 
therto enjoyed the protection of England, ‘ shall evacuate the 
country of the Mosquitos, as well as the continent in general, and 
the islands adjacent, without exception.’ And ‘ His Catholic 
Majesty, prompted solely by motives of humanity, promises to 
the King of England, that he will not exercise any act of severity 

inst the Mosquitos, on account of the connections which may 
have subsisted between the said Indians and the English." 

Nothing cen more clearly establish the sole right of Spain to 
these territories, than the treaty and convention above mentioned. 
We never had any business there. The simple fact is, that the 
Mosquito Indians have always borne an imveterate dislike to 
he ‘Spaniards. The Duke of Albemarle, when governor of 
Jamaica, fostered this dislike, and invested one of the Indians 
with a commission as chief of the Mosquitos under the protec- 
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tion of England; a foolish ceremony, which was exercised long 
after by his successors, just as we now make King Toms and King, 
Jacks among the Negroes of Western Africa: but if treaties are to 
be considered as at all binding, it is quite clear that we have not 
the right, nor even the permission, of residence on the Mosquito, 
shore, and that we cut logwood and mahogany on the shores 
of Honduras bay only by sufferance. It cannot, therefore, 
be expected that government ever will or can interfere in 
behalf of those who, in evil hour, may look to those territories, 
supposing (which yet we can scarcely credit) that, whilst we 
have so many unpeopled colonies of our own, possessing a fine 
climate and affording the means of a comfortable subsistence— 
men should be found weak enough to place themselves and their 
families at the mercy of a powerful tribe of capricious Indians, 
and within the vortex of a turbulent and revolutionary govern- 

ment, at war with the mother-country. 
The Poyais bubble is however systematically conducted. 
First, the sale of lands is advertised; then a loam is required; and 
finally a book is published to bolster up the two former pro- 
cesses, and to induce ‘ subscribers’ to come forward by ‘ directing 
the attention of the agriculturists of Europe to the numerous ad- 
vantages which may be enjoyed in this rich country’—by ‘ assist- 
ing the first settlers,’ and ‘ forwarding the great and good object 
contemplated.’ The projectors, however, have employed a very 
awkward personage to perform this last part of the delusion, 
Who ‘Thomas Strangeways, K. G. C.’ (Knight of the Gull- 
Catchers) may be, we neither know nor desire to know; but if, 
as he tells us, ‘a portion of his life has been spent in this fine 
‘country,’ we can only say that, within the covers of his Sketch of 
the Mosquito Shore, &c. there will not be found a single particle 
respecting it, which bears the slightest testimony of his having 
ever set foot on it; in fact, he has gutted and garbled Bryan Ed; 
ward’s Account of the West India Islands, and Browne’s History 
of Jamaica, and transplanted, word for word, the whole produce 
of these islands into the Poyais, or rather into his pages—nay, he 
has even carried off the late Mr. Rennie’s sugar mills from Jamaica, 
and placed them where no sugar mill has yet made its appearance; 
One piece of information, however, the book does contain, 
of inconceivable importance, and in such haste is the writer to 
communicate it, that it is stuffed into the preface. It. is this, 
that the ‘ Cazique of Poyais’ is no less a personage than ‘ His 
Highness, the Macgregor, of the Clan Alpin, directly descended 
from the ancient kings of Scotland’! and, that we may shortly 
expect ‘ a Memoir containing a brief sketch of His High- 
ness’s life.—Laud we the gods!—His Highness, it seems, is 
at 
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at present in Europe, ‘ procuring religious and moral instructors, 
implements of husbandry, and persons to guide and assist in 
the cultivation of the soil;’ and we learn with inexpressible 
satisfaction, that he told the Poyais at parting, (with an evident 
triumph over the caveat of Doctor Caius,) ‘ none but the honest 
man and the industrious should find an asylum in their c/uset— 
we beg pardon—in their territory.” We take leave to suggest 
to his Highness whether it might not tend to the furtherance of 
his grand object, if overtures of an honourable nature were made 
by him to ‘her Royal Highness the Princess Olive,’ whose 
‘moral and religious’ tendencies have never been disputed, and 
whose other qualifications would come materially in aid of his 
own. 

Our readers may recollect that a person of the Rob Roy family 
(who did not possess a// the qualities of that freebooter) made a 
prodigious splutter in the character of a patriot, on the Spanish 
main, a few years ago—his name, we think, was Gregor, or 
Macgregor, or Gregor Mac Gregor—who, being taken by sur- 

rize, jumped out of a window, with his purse in his hand, 
ered his breeches behind him. Whether ‘ His Highness, the 
Cazique,’ be the same person, or a branch of the same stock, 
we shall probably not know for certain, until.the ‘ Memoir of 
the Macgregor of the Clan Alpin,’ makes its appearance from 
the pen of «Thomas Strangeways, K. G. C.’ 

After all, we have, perhaps, been contending with shadows, 
and the ‘lands’ and the ‘ loan’ and the ‘ Macgregor’ (notwith- 
standing the fierce portrait as a frontispiece) are non-entities, and 
the whole affair merely, what is vulgarly called, a hoax—if, how- 
ever, they are realities, we think the proper authorities would 
do well not only to disavow all sanction of such pernicious 
fooleries, but to put an instant stop to them. 
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Art. [X.—1. Further Papers relating to the Slave-Trade. Nos. 
III. and IV. Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed. 1821,.1822. ‘ 

2. Sixteenth Report of the Directors of the African Institution, 
read at the Annual Meeting, held on the \0th day of May, 
1822. 


T will deeply be regretted by all whose feelings are alive to 
‘suffering humanity, that the two further Numbers (III. and IV.) 
of the Parliamentary Papers, and the Sixteenth Report of the Afri- 
can Institution, forbid the indulgence of any sanguine hope, that the. 
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execrable traffic in human flesh is on the wane, far less that its ex. 
tinction can be calculated upon at any definite period. The sense 
of shame, the dread of exposure, the stings of conscience, which, 
in ordinary cases, frequently operate on individuals as the pre- 
ventives of crime, are torpid or extinct in the breast of the slave- 
dealer, and in those who sanction the nefarious traffic. It would be 
expecting too much from the practised slave-dealer, hardened as he 
is in crime, to forego so profitable a trade, however strongly the 
force of public opinion might set against it, while he perceives his 
own government, in total disregard of the faith of treaties, and of 
the most solemn promises, not scrupling to violate engagements 
made and recorded im the face of the world. 

It was an unfortunate omission in the treaties concerning the 
slave-trade, and we are persuaded the main cause of their inefti- 
ciency, that they provided no punishment whatever for the culprit 
beyond the loss of ship and cargo; whereas, if, on condemnation, 
the master and crew had been made liable to imprisonment, and to 
be branded with a visible and indelible mark of mfamy, the sub- 
jects of those with whom treaties have been made would not ven- 
ture to contravene them by falsehood and chicanery, and by the pro- 
stitution of royal licences. It is something gained, and we confess 
beyond our expectations, that the Cortes of Spain, in their new 
criminal code, (which, however, has not yet been submitted to the 
king for his sanction,) contains a provision of this kind. ; 

* Art. 276. All owners and fitters out, captains, masters and officers 
of Spanish vessels which shall or may purchase negroes on the coast of 
Africa, or shall introduce them into any part of the Spanish dominions, 
or that shall be captured with slaves on board, shall forfeit the ship or 
vessel ; the produce of which, when sold, is to be considered as a fine; 
besides which, such offending persons shall be condemned to ten years’ 
hard labour on the public works. 

* “ The same penalties and forfeitures shall also attach to all owners, 
proprietors, captains, masters and officers of all foreign ships or vessels, 
who shall or may in like manner introduce slaves into any of thie ports 
of the monarchy. 

* « All negroes found on board, or introduced by any of the above- 
mentioned means, shall be declared free. 

* * Of the produce arising from the sale of the slave-ships, one part 
shall be distributed among the negroes, that they may be reconveyed 
to their own country, or be enabled to form establishments in the coun- 
try where they are introduced.” ’"—Report, p. 11. 

' 'Phis decree, if it should pass into a law, and be acted upon.with 
faith, will, next to declaring the trade to be piracy, have the 
desired effect with regard to the Spanish part of it. At the same 
time we must observe, that it would have been more honourable to 
the 
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the nation, had they passed a decree to this effect before they made 
the enormous addition which they have done to the slave popula- 
tion of Cuba, and others of their colonies; or even in 1821, when 
the Cortes rejected the proposition of a law for the more effectual 
suppression of the slave-trade, proposed by the Count de Terreno: 
instead of which, an intimation was given to our ambassador at 
Madrid of an intention, on the part of the Spanish government, to 
apply for a further extension of two years to the term fixed by treaty 
for its abolition. ‘The peremptory tone in which this intimation 
was answered by the late Marquis of Londonderry,—‘ that his 
Majesty neither would nor could lend himself to such a proposi- 
tion,’ together with the despair, perhaps, of ever recovering their 
continental colonies, may have occasioned that ‘ much better spirit’ 
which the Report says ‘ began to manifest itself.’ 

In the mean time, however, the subjects of his Most Catholic 
Majesty have not been idle on the coast of Africa; and the island 
of Cuba continues to be the general entrepét for ships of all na- 
tions, and under every flag, particularly that of France, not only for 
the reception of slaves, but as a place of outfit. Yet we have there 
two Commissioners of the Mixed Court, whose functions, by their 
own account, are perfectly nugatory. It is stated in the Parlia- 
mentary Papers, that, since their residence at the Havannah, ninety- 
five slave-ships have entered that port, (twenty-six of them in open 
violation of the treaty,) besides about forty others in the minor ports 
of the island ; not one of which has been condemned. It further 
appears, that, from the 3ist October, 1820, the period assigned by 
treaty for the total abolition of the Spanish slave-trade, to the Ist 
September, 1821, twenty-six vessels had entered the port of Ha- 
vannah, with slaves to the amount of 6,415. Of these vessels, 
eighteen were Spanish, five French, two Portugueze, and one 
American, none of which had been judicially noticed by the go- 
vernment of the island. One case only was brought before the 
Mixed Commission Court of that place, and it proved abortive. 
The governor, it appears, had received instructions from Spain to 
carry into effect the stipulations contained in the Treaty of Aboli- 
tion; but it is very doubtful whether any regard will be paid by the 
local authorities to any orders they may receive from Spain. At the 
present moment the Havaunah is the sink of slavery, and the com- 
mon receptacle of pirates and of thieves. : 

The Portugueze government is perfectly untractable. It has 
so far the happiness of being singular, that it is the only Euro- 
pean state which has boldly and openly refused to prohibit its 
subjects from trading in slaves. Other powers have at least affected 
to feel some compunction for the sufferings of humanity ; and, in ae- 
knowledging the atrocity of the trade, have made fair promises to put 
an end to it either within certain or indefinite periods; but Portugal 
L2 unblushingly 
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unblushingly claims a continuance of the odious. traffic in its ow 
African colonies, and encourages its subjects in it by the unlimited 
grant of royal licenses, nominally to Cabenda, where there are few 
or no slaves, but really to the Bight of Benin and Biafra, where they 
abound, and where, by treaty, she has stipulated to prohibit the 
trade. The’ Governor of Bissao, north of the line, is noto- 
rious slave-dealer ; and one of his ships, with slaves of his own 
on board, was captured by Lieutenant Mildmay, almost within 

in-shot of his fort. ‘It has been ascertained,’ says the Report of 
the Institution, ‘ by Captain Leeke, of his Majesty’ s ship Myrmi- 
don, that from July, 1820, to October, 1821, an interval of about 
fifteen months, 190 slave-ships had entered the river Bonny, and 
that 162 had entered the Calabar, for the purpose of purchasing 
slaves—of which the greater number were French and Portugueze.’ 
So. actively, indeed, is the nefarious traffic carried on, that, im the 
course ‘of six months, as appears from the Parliamentary Papers, 
(No. HI. p. 53—57.) between the Galinas and Calabar ‘upwards 
of 38,500 buman beings were torn from their country and friends, 
chiefly by French, Portugueze and Spanish traders. “We are in- 
formed, on good authority, that in the eighteen months ending with 
August last, not fewer than 400 slave-ships had departed from the 
western coast of Africa, carrying away upwards of 100,000 slaves; 
that nearly one half of these were French, and the rest mostly 
Portugueze. 

We had occasion, in a former Article, to notice the conduct of 
the notorious Gomez, the slave-mongering Governor of Prince's 
island. Our government, it seems, had remonstrated so strongly 
against the practices of this man, that he was recalled, as our officers 
thought, to Lisbon; but what was their astonishment and indigna- 
tion on discovering him once more on the island, decorated with a 
ribband and star! The trade, it seems, had not ‘suffered i in his ab- 
sence, having been carried on by his daughter, Donna Maria da 
Craz, a worthy representative of her father, if we may judge from 
the specimen afforded by the capture of the Jose Hallaco, belong- 
ing to this mirror of female tenderness. This cock-boat was under 
the ‘burden of seven tons: the height from the water-casks to the 
beams, the only place of shelter for the wretched beings who com- 
posed the cargo, was seventeen inches; and in this miserable chasm, 
thirty human creatures had been wedged; ten of them, however, 
when the vessel was’ captured, had been released from their misery 
by starvation, and the remainder were found in the last omg of 
human suffering, from hunger, filth and disease! 

The total indifference of the Spanish and Portagueze slave- 
traders to the wretchedness which they inflict on the unhappy beings 
who fall within their grasp, is illustrated in the two aermiar 
instances, given by Sir George Collier. 
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_* In two small vessels, the one only 73, and the other about 160 
tous, captured nearly at the same time by the boats of the Tartar and 
Thistle, there were 700 slaves! The height of between-decks of these 
vessels was less than three feet: the slaves were all fettered in pairs, 
jammed (for so only can I speak when | describe their situation) one 
within the feet of the other. Fever, dysentery, and all the train of hor- 
rible diseases common to the African climate (increased by filth so 
foul, and stench so offensive, as not to be imagined) had attacked many 
of them; and the evident consequences to probably the greater part of 
the slaves, determined me to seek a remedy if possible. I consulted 
Mr. Patten, the surgeon of the Tartar; Mr. Clark, the assistant-sur- 
geon, and Mr. Bennet, the. assistant in the Thistle, as to a remedy, if 
one could be found: the result was a general inspection of the slaves; 
and every case of fever, dysentery, and other diseases, to the amount of 
nearly one hundred, was removed to the booms of the Tartar: and 
though there seemed, and assuredly was, extreme risk in doing so, yet, 
by the precautions taken, and by the active and, indeed, a tee 
attention of those valuable medical officers, the only person attack 
with fever in the Tartar was the surgeon’s assistant, ‘and he recovered.’ 

* Several of the slaves died notwithstanding our best efforts; and I 
am fully persuaded few of those captured would have lived, had I suf- 
fered those in fever to remain in the filthy and putrid dungeons of the 
slave-vessels. 

‘ I will presume to add one other circumstance, that I ventured to 
order the shackles of every slave to be removed as soon after their cap- 
ture as possible; when the alarm of the slave-masters became ridicu- 
lous, these men assuring me that the life of no white person could be 
secure; but generally, so sensible were the poor beings who had been 
relieved, of their improved situation, that, by all the means they could 
express themselves, they showed the utmost gratitude and thankful- 
ness.’ 

His Catholic Majesty’s royal passports to trade for slaves at Ca- 
benda and Malembo appear to be more numerous than ever. The 
Thistle fell m with no fewer than ten traders in the Bight of Biafra, 


all of them fitted*completely for the reception of slaves—platforms, 


water-casks, boilers and shackles—not one of which had the least 
intention to go near Cabenda or Malembo, but to take their car- 
goes on board in Bonny or Calabar. Obvious as this may be, with- 
out slaves being actually found on board, they are not liable by the 
treaties to detention; and the consequence is, that the inhuman 

this description, if met with, 
when only a small number of slaves have been embarked, in order 
to escape capture, make no scruple to throw them overboard, or 
stow them away in casks, &c. as we have seen before. The Iphi- 
genia, in boarding the Juliana, Portugueze schooner, picked up a 
boy of ten years old, clinging to the rudder-chains, whom the brutal 
master had forced overboard, on the appearauce of his Majesty’s 
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* While all these horrors are committed by Portugueze subjects, 
and their sovereign is signing his royal licenses to authorize them 
to make as many slaves as they can, one can scarcely suppress a 
smile—a ‘bitter smile—on seeing words like the followmg, put into 
his mouth by his /iberal ministers. ‘The glory of kings is inse- 
parable from the happiness of their subjects; and he who presides 
oe a free nation is as happy as those are miserable who rule over 
ves. 

We have every reason to think that the King of the Netherlands, 
personally, is well disposed to ‘ts an end to the slave-trade; but 
the demand for slaves in the colony of Surinam is too tempting a 
speculation for his subjects to resist-the admission of them: into 
that colony, under whatever flag they may be brought. We fear too 
that his ministers have not always acted with that good faith which 
the treaties demanded. From the open and repeated violation of 
them by the colonists, remonstrances were made on the part of 
our government; upon which a new decree was issued, professing 
to prohibit and punish the importation of slaves into Surinam; but 
which, in fact, opened the ports of that colony more widely for 
their admission, by diminishing the penalties of illicit slave impor- 
tations. His Majesty is made to declare, that ‘ the introduction of 
Negroes into the colonies of his kingdom, is prohibited under the 

nalties denounced against the importation of prohibited goods 
into the said colonies ;—a punishment which, as the Directors of 
the African Institution justly observe, ‘ while it places a human 
being on a level with a a8 of gin, or a firkin of butter, is a relax- 
ation, instead of an aggravation, of the penalties already affixed to 

slave-trading.’ 

Lord Clancarty was not deceived by this evasive and unsatisfac- 
tory decree; and finding, during his correspondence with the Dutch 
‘minister, how little disposed this gentleman was to concede any 

int that appeared to be favourable to the object he had most at 

eart, he aleaed a direct communication with the King, on whose 
personal attention the subject was further pressed by the late Mar- 
is of Londonderry and the Duke of Wellington, in private inter- 
views to which they were admitted. From this time such an evident 
change was produced in the councils of his Majesty as to lead 
‘Lord Clancarty to think, that the government was seriously dis- 
‘posed to put an end to this detestable traffic; and that he might ven- 
ture to congratulate the Marquis of Londonderry ‘ on what he thinks 
he may designate as the full accomplishment of this important object, 
as far as relates to the kingdom of the Netherlands.’ We believe in- 
deed that the slave-trade of the Dutch on the west-coast of Africa has 
nearly ceased ; and that the fort of Elmina has of late merely afforded 
facilities to the slaving vessels of other nations ; but it is understood 
that 
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that slaves still continue to be poured into the colony of Surimam, 
chiefly by ships under the French flag. aaa Nis 

But the slave-trade of Spain and the Netherlands dwindles into 
insignificance when compared with that of France. Even over 
Portugal, France maintains her guilty pre-eminence. The whole 
coast, both of Western and Eastern Africa, swarms with marauders 
under the French flag; and it is but too evident, that neither. the 
government nor the people have the least desire to suppress, but, 
on the contrary, aim to encourage its extension, The facts which 
we are about to adduce fully bear us out in saying, that, although 
that government has decreed the entire abolition of the trade; al- 
though Louis XVI. has solemnly pledged himself, under his own 
hand, to join with his Majesty of Great Britain in effecting the 
extinction of a traffic which, to use his own words, ‘ tends to the 
destruction of mankind,’ it is increasing to a frightful extent; 
and that not one single practical effort has been made, either by 
his naval officers or by the governors of his colonies (with a 
single exception, which, instead of praise, incurred punishment,) 
even to discourage it. ; 

A French squadron, it is true, bas, for some time, been cruizing 
on the coast of Africa, under pretence of suppressing the slave-trade ; 
on though there is not a bay, or creek, or river on the coast in which 

rench ships may not every day in the year be detected, not a single 
capture has been made. On the contrary,—these cruizing ships 
of war are known to have fallen in with many slaving vessels be- 
longing to their countrymen, to have boarded them, and, after an 
exchange of civilities, to have left them unmolested to pursue their 
illegal and criminal traffic. Commodore Du Plessis, who com- 
manded the French brig of war L’Huron, frankly avowed that his 
instructions did not authorize him to capture French ships found 
slaving. Nay it is well known, that officers in the French navy, of 
the rank of post-captains, are themselves commanders of slave-ships, 
One of these, of the name of Lamprear, Capitaine de frégate, who 
commanded L’Espoir slave-trader of Nantz, was so insensible of 
his degradation, so lost to all feeling of shame, as to come on board 
his Majesty’s schooner Thistle, in the full dress uniform of his rank, 
and to talk of the gratification he had received in meeting with a — 
brother officer in the person of Commodore Du Plessis; who, no 
doubt, was equally gratified in meeting with an old acquaintance 
so honourably employed. The same want of self-respect seems to 
pervade the public functionaries in all the French colonies: in those 
of Senegal and Goree, almost all of them are known to have their 
little adventures in the firm, and there the coast-traders are sure to 
find a ready supply of all their wants. 

Nor are the ravages committed by. the French slave-traders 
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confined to the western shores of the devoted continent of Africa. — 


At. Zanzibar, on the eastern coast, a set of lawless adventurers 
from Nantz’ have established an entrepét for slaves, who are 
kidnapped in the interior or taken by violence, and driven to 
certain posts, where they are purchased by Mahomedan traders, 


and marched down to this island. We are happy, however, to see © 


that our suggestion in a former article, respecting the purchase of 
Zanzibar by the East India Company from the Imaum of Muscat, 
is in a train of negociation. The possession of this spot would 
cripple the projects of the Nantz squadron in those seas, and 
narrow the speculations of the unprincipled and inhuman marauders 
employed to carry them into execution. The vast extent of their 
speculations was fully developed in copies of a correspondence 
found on board the ‘ Succés,’ captured by his Majesty’s ship 
Menai; as welt as the description of persons imterested in that 
néfarious concern. ‘ All the judges’ (says the supracargo to his 
owner) are of Bourbon, who themselves pur- 
chased Negroes belonging to our cargo; therefore we are 
ee easy, and ‘oma may be so too.’ ‘This ship had, on a 
ormer voyage, landed 248 slaves there. ‘The governor, the Baron 
Mylius, an upright and honourable. man, instituted proceedings 
against her ; but the judges, who were themselves dealers in human 
flesh, concurred in acquitting her ;—and now mark what this honest 
supracargo writes respecting M. Mylius! ‘ The governor is the 
greatest scoundrel in the country; he is execrated by the whole 
colony; by all the inhabitants, of whatever colour they may be. 
This governor is the scourge of the colony; he will cause its ruin.’ 
Good care, however, was taken to prevent so calamitous an event ; 
bis ¢ Anglomania and philanthropy’—crimes never to be forgiven 
in France—procured him a dismissal from his government, to make 
way for one who better knew how to consult the interests of the 
colony, and of its humane and upright judges. 

Can there be any doubt then that the French government coun- 
tenances this iniquitous trade, or that the evil is not deeply rooted 
in the cabinet of the ‘Tuileries? And can it be any matter of 
surprize that, considering the enormous profits of the trade, the im- 

ity with which it is carried on, and the actual encouragement it 
meets with from the highest quarters, that, instead of diminishing, it 
should increase? We repeat that there is no law in France which 


marks the slave-dealer as a criminal ; his offence is not visited with - 


any infamous punishment—he is not liable either to imprisonment, 
banishment, transportation, or any other personal infliction. The 
_ Jaw, as it now stands, merely condemuas the ship and cargo to con- 
fiscation, and renders the master incapable of holding a future 
even this law js evaded. But what is worst of all, 
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there is no public feeling in France dgainst the slave-trade; and 
the merchants aud the old colonists are, almo+t to a man, in favour 
of its countinuance. ‘ The French government,’ says the Duc de 
Broglie, ‘ avows itself powerless when opposed to crime; it is 
unable to prevent the wretched Negroes from being torn from theit 
country and their families ; and when chance delivers them inito its 
power, what course does it pursue? It leagues itself with crimi- 
nals, voluntarily becomes their accomplice; and, like the dog in the 
fable, unable to fulfil its duty, incapable to maintain its ground 
against those whom it ought to resist and overcome, it participates 
in the plunder.’ In such a state of things we fully concur with 
the Directors of the African Institution, im the assertion, that the 
‘ good faith of such a government will continue to be the subject 
of suspicion ; and its flag will continue to be the cover for the 
atrocities of its own subjects, and for those of the ruffians of every 
other country who carry on this traffic of blood and desolation.’: * 
It is, in fact, the chief ground of defence set up by the French 
government, ‘ that other nations assume their flag, and carry on 
the trade under it ;’ but is not this to acknowledge that the trade 
is so completely sanctioned by the French government, that under — 
its flag the subjects of other nations, as well as its own, may carry 
it on with impunity? Yet the French ministers, with all the atroci- 
ties that have been committed under their own flag, contended, in 
reply to an able speech by the Duc de Broglie in the Chamber of 
Peers; that no change in the present law was necessary, and that it 
was perfectly adequate to its purpose! When any instance shall 
occur of a French slave-ship being captured, or molested, by their 
own squadron, and the offenders shall be brought to justice, we . 
may then, but not till then, believe that the Cabinet of the Tuileries 
does not connive at the trade. 
The plea, however, that ships of other nations assume their flag 
cannot serve them in the instance we are about to mention. 
an act of folly; which was intended to have been followed up by 
one of the most flagrant atrocity, (but which produced a very dif- 
ferent result to that which they had anticipated,) three’ French 
slave-traders afforded an occasion for that gallant display of 
ompt and determined courage on the part of British seamen, for 
which they have always been distinguished ; at the same time’ that 
it left no loop-hole for the French government to plead ignorance, 
or abuse of their flag. £ 
* On the 15th of April last, Lieut. Mildmay was ordered by Commo- 
dore Sir Robert Mends to command the boats of H. M. 8. Iphigenia 
and Myrmidon, then’ proceeding into the river Bonny. - The boats hav- 
ing crossed the bar soon after day light, about 7 o’clock seven sail (two 
schooners, four brigs) one of them English, and housed with her top- 
t masts 
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masts struck, and a brigantine) were observed lying at anchor off the town 
of Bonny. When the boats were about four miles off, they displayed their 
colours,and as they advanced within long range, the two schooners, their 
broadsides having been previously brought to bear on the boats by springs 
on their cables, opened a fire, without showing any colours. The boat 
which Lieut. Mildmay was in pulled faster than the others, and having 
got considerably a-head of them, Lieut. Mildmay waited for their 
coming up: the slavers conceived this stop to proceed from fear of 
advancing farther, and immediately the two brigs and brigantine under 
French colours commenced a heavy fire. When the boats were near 
enough for their shot to take effect, the fire was returned, at the same 
time they cheeringly advanced, under a heavy fire of grape and mus- 
quetry from all the vessels, and in about twenty minutes from the be- 
ginning of the action, they succeeded in boarding and taking possession 
of the whole of them. 

* In this action there were two men killed, and five severely wound- 
ed.» The numbers killed and wounded on board the slave-vessels were 
not accurately ascertained, but on board of the Spanish schooner 
* Ycanam,” which made a most desperate resistance, there were nine- 
teen killed and several badly wounded. 

* Even after the dastardly Spanish slavers had resigned their vessel 
‘to our brave seamen, a number of them had skulked below, and arming 
the slaves with musquets, made them fire up the hatchways upon our 
‘people, by which one was killed and several wounded. The gallant 
and spirited Commander of the boats, perceiving his people thus falling 
about him, instantly directed every Spaniard on board to be roused 
from’ below and thrown overboard. Our tars were not long in execut- 
ing the order; and although at the time they were thrown overboard, 
the vessel's stern was not more than twenty feet from the beach, yet 
three of the Spaniards were carried off by the sharks. 

‘ The Spanish schooner Vecua, when taken possession of by Lieut. 
Mildmay, had a lighted match hanging over the open magazine-hatch; 
the match was lighted and placed there by the crew, before they leapt 
overboard and swam for the shore: it was seen by one of our seamen, 
who coolly and prudently put his hat under the burning wick and re- 
moved it. The magazine contained a large quantity of powder; one 
spark from the flaming match would have blown up 325 unfortunate 
victims ironed in the hold, besides the officers and men of our squadron 
then on board of her. These monsters of iniquity deeply regretted 
after the action, to Lieut. Mildmay, the failure of their diabolical plot. 
. * The Ycanam was the first vessel that was captured, next the Ve- 
cua and Vigilante, and then the other two. On board of the Ycanam, 
Lieut. Mildmay observed a pretty little slave girl about 12 or 13 years 
of age, in irons, to which there was fastened a thick iron chain, ten feet 
long, which was dragged along as she moved. With the true humane 
feelings of a British seaman, Lieut. Mildmay ordered the girl to be 
instantly released from this cruel iron yoke ; and that the captain, who 
had so cruelly treated her, for reasons best known to himself, should 
not pass in ignorance of the pain and degradation inflicted on an un- 
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and inuocent female, the irons were ordered to he put on — 
im.’—Sierra Leone Gazette. 
The two Spaniards had on board 20 guns, 86 men, and 705 slaves; 
the three Frenchmen, 10 guns, 78 men, and 777 slaves. ‘The mis- 
creants by whom these vessels were manned had not the courage to 
resist the attack of a few open boats; yet so certain had they made 
themselves of getting the assailants into their possession, that they had 
entered into an agreement to murder the whole of them. By this 
gallant exploit, for. such it was, 1482 slaves were released from 
their chains and set free at Sierra Leone, where the two Spanish 
vessels were condemned. The three French ships were sent to 
England, from whence they were carried over to bourgh, and 
— into the charge of the French admiral Le Vicomte de 
rnilliac. 
~ They will not, therefore, we presume, have the hardihood to 
assert in the Chamber of Deputies, that this transaction, ‘like the 
atrocious stories of the Rodeur and others,’ is nothing more than 
the usual false and fabricated intelligence of the English. news- 
papers. Indeed the speech made by M. Benjamin Constant has 
not only proved, in its full extent, the atrocious case of the Rodeur, 
but thrown some new light on the subject, not at all creditable 
to the government or the state of public feeling in Paris. The fol- 
lowing is his statement :— 


‘“ The Rodeur sailed from Havre on the 24th of January, 1819, 
for the coast of Africa, to purchase slaves. When under the line, it 
was perceived that the negroes, who were heaped together in the hold, 
and between decks, had contracted a considerable inflammation im the 
eyes. They were successively brought on deck, in order that they 
might breathe a purer air. But it was necessary to discontinue this 
practice, because they threw themselves into the sea, locked in each 
other's arms, On the arrival of the ship at Guadaloupe, the crew was 
in a most deplorable condition. Of the negroes, thirty-nine had become 
blind, and were thrown over-board !” * 

‘Gentlemen, this statement cannot be disputed. I will prove it 
to you. The editor of the work—a man, as you may perceive 
from his titles, of great respectability—says in a note, “ The surgeon 
who was employed on board continues blind ;” and he afterwards adds, 
“ This young man furnished me with a part of the details which com- 
pose the history of this melancholy event.” M. Guillié therefore ob- 
‘tained his information from an eye-witness, from a man belonging to ° 
the ship, from a man who related what he had seen and heard. f 
' Gentlemen, the vessel is named; the port whence she sailed is 

inted out; the name of the captain is known: the surgeon is here ; 

is name is Maignan. You cannot then think it extraordinary that I 
should ask, at the end of eighteen months after the fact has become 
public, whether the captain has been prosecuted, and whether the sur- 
geon, who witnessed the whole, has been interrogated? I have‘much 
reason 
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reason to doubt that any thing of. the kind has been done ; for at the 
close of the year 1820, the Rodeur was refitted for an adventure of the 
same kind, under the same captain.—Another circumstance, which | 
4 in my ha e Bibliotheque almologique, inted in No- 
vember, 1819, the names of pruter. the 
whole of the which I have quoted, with the name of the captain 
at full length, and these horrible words,—“ Thirty-nine negroes were 
thrown over-board.” But here is another Bibliotheque Opht wique, 
‘with the same date, the same names of author and printer ; but the name 
‘of the captain, and the horrible words which | have just repeated, are 
omitted. 1 declare that I received the first copy which contains the 
words on the very day of its publication. ‘The second and mutilated copy 
did not reach me until long after. Has a second edition been published 
for the purpose of obliterating the traces of a most atrocious crime? 
‘This I believe to be the fact, for my copy is the only one of the first edi- 
Aion I have been able tofind ; and all persons who possess the second edi- 
tion refuse to credit what I stated to them on the authority of the first.’ 
.. This statement, it seems, was seppoerd to be too horrible even 
for the politicians of Paris, and accordingly M. Guillié found it ex- 
pedient the very next day to disavow, through the medium of a 
h journal, his baving had any purpose, except a scientific one, 
im narrating the tragical events ish tok place on board the 
; but, as the Directors of the African Institution observe, 
‘in thus disavowing any improper motive for the publication, he 
removes all doubt of the truth of the natrative.’ 
Seeing then the vast extent of the enormities committed by the 
French, and under the sanction of their flag, on the coast of Africa, 
and in those very places on that coast which were restored to her 
dominion, well might the Commons of Great Britain, in their ad- 
dress to His Majesty, declare, that they ‘ cannot reflect, without 


the deepest pain, that whereas, while under our protection they all 
(the Africans) not only enjoyed a temporary respite from their Lr 
miseries, but were beginning to enjoy the security and comfort 

arising from the exercise of a peaceful industry and of a legitimate } 


commerce, the renewal of the slave-trade, which almost imme- 
diately followed their cession to France, has utterly blasted those : 
delightful prospects, and has again consigned those unhappy coun- md 
tries to rapine and anarchy, to barrenness and desolation. a 
It ought to be (and we.think it must be) a mortifying reflection to fo 


the French government, notwithstanding its obstinate perseverance but 
im sheltering crime, that to France alone, more than to the united ee 


and criminal attempts of the subjects of all the maritime nations of 
Europe, must be ascribed the perpetuation of that misery which is 
desolating the two coasts of Africa. It is in vain that she boasts of her oth 
humane exertions in colonizing (as she is now doing) the island of St. f°" 
arie, 
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Marie, situated close to the shores of Madagascar. What reliance 
can be’ placed on her professions, that the same principles which gave 
birth to the establishment of Sierra Leone, will be adopted in this 
new settlement on the eastern side of that devoted continent? A cir- 
cumstance, indved, is stated in the Report of the Directors of the 
African Institution, on the authority of a letter from Sierra Leone, 
which is alone sufficient to excite the strongest doubts of any good 
intentions in forming it. It is there said, that the transport which 
carried out the governor and settlers of this island called at Senegal 
and Goree; that the governor had an. order from the miuister of 
marine to the local government of those places, to permit him to pur- 
chase and carry away 80 slaves; that wishing to have none but picked 
men, it was necessary to offer four times the usual price ; and that 
the temptation was so great as to have led various persons to. sell 
and force on board some of their domestic servants, long domiciled 
in the settlement: and the directors justly observe, that ‘ an establish- 
ment commencing with such a violation of every principle of hu- 
manity, does not hold out a very flattering promise of good to the negro 
pulation of Madagascar, in whose vicinity it is placed.’ ‘The worthy 
Radama, however, king of the greater part of that fine island, con- 
tinues firm, and scrupulously adheres to the treaty concluded with 
Governor Farquhar. Mr. Hastie, the British agent of Tamatavé, 
writes, on the 4th May, 1821, ‘ There has not been a single in- 
stance of the natives offering slaves for sale since the proclamation 
of Radama prohibiting the traffic; and there is every prospect of 
r excellency’s views, for the civilization and advantage of the in- 
bitants of this extensive island, being effected to the utmost ex- 

tent of your expectation.” 
__ If, therefore, atiy renewal of the slave-trade on this island, with 
all its concomitant horror and misery, should take place, the si 
must lie at the door of France. ; 
The government of the United States professes to be equally 
anxious with our own, to put an end to the infamous traffic in 
slaves ; whilst the southern states manifest an ardent desire of con- 
tinuing this scourge of humanity. The American legislature has 
indeed gone beyond us, by passing an act which declares the 
crime of slave-trading by American ships, or American subjects, 
to be piracy, and as such, affixing to it the punishment of death ; 
but at the same time, it resists the next effectual death-blow to the 
trade—a reciprocal right of search ; a measure which is strongly 
recommended by a committee of the House of Representatives, 
as the best and only means of suppressing the trade, so long as 
other nations will not concur in making it piracy. The objection 
on the part of the executive is the more unreasonable, as the com- 
mittee has clearly and ably shown, in its report, that the use of a 
reciprocal 
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reciprocal and modified right of search involves no sacrifice of na- 
tional interest, nor any compromise of national honour. On the 
American naval officers employed on the coast of Africa, Sir 
George Collier bestows unqualified praise: between them and 
the officers of his squadron, (he says) the utmost unanimity pre- 
vailed in their joint endeavours to strike at the root of this detestable 
traffic. ‘The conduct of Sir George Collier, his officers and seamen, 
cannot be too highly applauded throughout the trying situations m 
which they have been constantly placed. In the midst of fraud, 
knavery, and barbarity, on the one hand, and the deepest human 
misery on the other, they have fearléssly, and with unshaken con: 
stancy, exposed their lives, and braved the loss of their property; 
to rescue the unhappy victims of the one, and to punish the inhuman 
rators of the other. 

‘he efficacy of a right of search cannot for a moment be 
doubted. During the latter periods of the war, when we exercised 
that right on all suspected vessels, the slave-trade had nearly ceased 
along the western coast of Africa; and the ae ok was, as 
stated by the Directors of the African Institation, that the native 
chiefs, uo longer tempted, by the prospect of immediate gain, to 
the prosecution of that nefarious commerce, began to turn theit 
minds to more civilized and peaceful pursuits: a guiltless inter 
course was commenced between neighbouring districts; the fields 
were in a state of progressive cultivation; and every Christian 
teacher, who visited any country within a moderate distance from 
Sierra Leone, was readily permitted to establish a school, and sure 
to meet with willing and attentive hearers. But with the restora- 
tion of maritime peace terminated the right of search, and com- 
menced a revival of the slave-trade ; and, as the Directors observe, 
* the first re-appearance of slave-ships operated like a moral blast 
upon the population.’ 

What other steps can be taken, excepting those of declaring the 
trade piracy, or establishing a right of search, we really know not! 
So long as Anierica refuses to accede to a reciprocation of this 
right, and France to take decisive measures'to prevent the abuses 
committed under her flag, the trade, instead of being suppressed; 
will continue to flourish. The trade of the Netherlands, Spain; 
and Portugal must necessarily be crippled, if not put an end to, 
provided there should be a sincere intention, on the part of these 
a sign the Additional Article to the treaty, which the 

i of the African Institution bave published.* Should this 

Article 


* «It is agreed, that if thete shall be clear and undeniable proof, that a slave ot 
slaves have been, for, the purpose of illegal traffic, put on board a vessel in the imme- 
diate eruize on which tire vessel shall be captared, then und on that account, according 
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Article really be acceded to, and the island of Fernando Po be 
taken into our occupation, as we suggested, the human traffic 
which covers those sinks of iniquity, the Bights of Biafra and Be- 
nin, (into which two-thirds of the slaves are brought by the nume- 
rous rivers which fall into them,) would solely belong to France; 
for Prince’s island, the abode of Gomez, and the general recepta> 
cle for Portugueze traders, would in that case no longer afford 
protection to the illegal trade. Weare glad to find that, im this 
suggestion, Sir George Collier fully agrees with us. 

* In my apprehension, from the experience of three years’ service in 
command on the coast of Africa, not any means would be so likgly 
to check, in a most material degree, the slave-trade in the Bight:of 
Biafra, as the establishment of a small post, either at Fernando Po or 
Goat Island ; and therefore I take the liberty of entreating the atten- 
tion of their lordships to the peculiar situation of these islands. By a 
reference to the chart, or to the survey I have forwarded to their lord- 
ships, it will be seen that by a very trifling establishment at either of 
these islands, and a small depdét for the supply of his Majesty’s cruizers 
in the neighbouring Bights of Biafra and Benin, the blockade of the 
rivers in these Bights might be carried on without any intermission, be- 
cause the river Old Calabar would require to be actually visited only 
once in three or four weeks, and there is anchorage for cruizers between 
these islands and the slave-rivers, 

* The cruizers, by resorting to Fernando Po, would thereby have the 
ready means of effectually blockading the river Bonny, New and Old 
Calabar, Del Rey, the Camaroons, and, indeed, all that line, of coast to 
the river Nazareth, which lies .only two miles south of the line,— 
(Parliamentary Papers, No. 1V. p. 29.) 

Amidst the mass of human misery through which we have been 
wading, it may afford some consolation to the active friends of bur 
manity to reflect, that the slave-trade is one of those evils which. is 
not unlikely to work out its own extinction, by the conjoint effects 


to the true intent and meaning of the stipulations of the Treaty of the 22d day of Janu- 
ary, 1815, and of the additional Convention of the 28th day of July, 1817, she is to 
be justly detained by cruizers, and finally condemned by the Commissioners, although 
such slave or slaves shall not be found actually on board at the time of capture. 

‘The present Additional Article shall have the same force and effect at if it were 
inserted, word for word, in the Additional Conveution of the @8th day of July, 1817. 

If this be not an unauthorized fabrication, as we are rather inclined to consider 
the slave-trade of Portugal, Spain, and the Netherlands, on the coast of Africa, must 
soon cease, or be diverted into other channels, or carried on under other flags. But 
if it be unauthorized, the Directors of the African Institution have been guilty of an 
indiscretion, (to say the least of it,) which merits the highest degree of censure ; and we 
trust that their publication of it may not lead his Majesty’s officers to make illegal 
captares, for which the public will have to pay. Such was the case in consequence of 
a former indiscretion on the part of certain individuals of their body, which cost the 
nation several hundred thousand pounds to indemnify the owners of ships illegally cap- 
tured. Should it even be true that the powers in question are willing to accede to 
‘Additional Article,’ it is equally indiscrect in the Directors to give it publicity previous 
to its:signature and ratification. of 
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of the excesses committed in it, and the great extent in which it has 
been, andstill is, carried on. Lt will happen with regard to it,as with 
many other calamities to which human nature is subject, that good 
sometimes arises out of evil. ‘The multitude of slaves brought 
from distant parts of Africa, which have been released from a state 
of bondage and misery by the exertions of our cruizers, have found 
a comfortable home at Sierra Leone. ‘The care that is taken in 
this flourishing settlement to instil ivto the rising generation, prin 
ciples of morality: and religion, has already been amply rewarded; 
and the worthy. governor, Sir Charles Mac Carthy, on bis retum 
to the colony, had the satisfaction to find the people industrious 
and happy. In the course of a very few years the scene with regard 
to this colony has totally changed; new towns have been built, 
places of worship and public schools every where risen up; gloomy 
and unwholesome forests have disappeared, and luxuriant fields of 
* grain occupy their place. Regent’s town, the towns of Gloucester, 
pold, Charlotte, and Bathurst, are all in a flourishing cow 
dition, and their inhabitants making a rapid progress in religisis 
and social improvement. Sunday is every where observed with the 
test decorum ; the shops are all shut, and ue such thing as buy- 
and selling, drinking and rioting is known on that day. ‘ 
e concurrent testimony of all Europeans who have visited 
this thriving colony is highly favourable to the docile and tractable 
disposition of the Negro population, which is rapidly on the im 
créase. Regent's town, which was founded but the other day, has 
already two thousand inhabitants. ‘ It now,’ says Captain Turner, 
* wears the aspect of a well-peopled village in our happy land ; its 
iwhabitants are civilized, industrious, honest, and neatly clothed ; the 
ground allotted to each family is cultivated, each lot being distinctly 
marked out. I have frequently,’ he adds, ‘ ascended an eminence 
near the town to behold the pleasing scene on the Sabbath-day— 
hundreds pressing on to the house of God, at the sound of the bell, 
hungering after the bread of life. Nothing but sickness prevents 
their attendance.’ ‘ Never before,’ say the Directors of the African 
Institution, ‘ did any new colony manifest, in any thing like an equal 
degree, the happy influence of Christian principle, in civilizing and 
improving the rude and uninstructed, and in imparting to them the 
multiplied enjoyments of civil and social life.’ 

Such a population as this, placed in a country of unbounded 
extent and fertility, will not long confine itself to the sea-coast. 
Civilization will necessarily extend itself in every direction into the 
interior ; and as all history and experience have taught us that a 
‘savage people cannot long exist in contact with one that is mort 
‘civilized, it is not too much to predict that the brutal rulers of 
Ashantee and Dahomey will not be able to maintain nen 
rous 
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_ If we turn our eyes to the other side of the Atlantic, a frightful 
prospect opens to our view—frightful, as far as it concerns the 
establishments and the white imhabitants. While San 
Domingo was under a divided goverument, the two conflicting 
parties, engaged in their own struggles for power and superiority, 
Jeft unmolested the rest of the Atiantic islands; but now that the 
whole island is under one consolidated authority, who can doubt 
that their attention has been drawn to the condition of their 
countrymen in the other islands, mto which, in spite of every 
precaution, emissaries will find their way, with the intent of in- 
spiring the Negroes with sentiments of liberty and an anxious desire 
of breaking their bonds? . Who can for a moment doubt that this 
great islapd, under the dominion of a free negro population, and si- 
iuated in the very centre of the West Indies, and contiguous to the 
= and populous islands of Cuba and Jamaica on the one side, 

Porto Rico on the other—on the last of which some revo- 
Jutionary scenes have already been acted—who, we ask, can doubt 
that the government of that island will take every occasion to stir 
up the surrounding slaves to insurrection? . 

» \Nor.is this the only quarter from whence attempts may be ex- 
pected to rouse the negro population of the colonies to assert 
their freedom. The infant republics of South America have univer- 
sally declared themselves in favour of the emancipation of. slaves. 
That of Columbia has passed a law that all children, born since 
the revolution, shall be free at the age of eighteen; and when an 
amendment was proposed, to fix the emancipation at twenty-five in- 
stead of eighteen, it was negatived by a majority of ten to one. 
Funds are also established, arising out of a general tax on pro- 
rty, for the progressive redemption of those who may still be in 
ah ing and Bolivar is said to have set the example of eman~ 
cipating at once the whole of his slaves, amounting to seven 
oreight hundred. °. Brazil will be compelled to tread in the same 
steps, or a dreadful explosion may be expected to take place, 
as.jwe understand that the slaves of the Portugueze settlements are 
by no means unmindful.of what is passing around them; and they 
outnumber the white inhabitants by fifteen to one! 
. How imprudent and impolitic therefore is it in France, Spain, 
aud the Netherlands, to encourage the further accumulation of 
slaves within their respective colonies! which, whenever an insur- 
rection takes place, canonly teud to aggravate its horrors. We have 
heard, from more than one respectable a0 that- Bolivar, exas- 
ted by the conduct.of Spain or Spanish authorities of 
Cube, in sending out their privateers to obstruct the trade of the 
VOL, XXVIII. NO. LY. M infant 
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infant republic, has threatened to declare the whole black popule- 
tion of that and the remaining colonies of Spain free, and to 
assist them with all the means in his power to shake off their fetters, 
In such an event, coupled with what is going on in San Domingo, 
it is fearful to think what may happen to the rest of the. West -India 
islands; to Guiana, Surinam, Demerara, and Louisiana, on the 
continent; into all of which, with the exception of the British 
colonies, thousands of Negroes continue yearly to be poured, as 
so many recruits to fill the ranks of the insurgents against the white 


lation. 
‘ ls n, the danger be, as we think it is, imminent ; if the lives 
and immense property of the colonists be thus exposed to de- 
struction, some plan ought at least to be tried, which may avert, 
if possible, so tremendous a catastrophe. What that plan ought to 
be, the West India planters themselves, and they only, are best 
- qualified to judge—provided they could once be prevailed upon to 
Jook at the question dispassionately, and to examine it with a wil- 
lingness to sacrifice some portion of their interests, as the only 
means of preserving the rest. We are aware that the question is 
one of extreme difficulty and delicacy; but it is one that ought, 
nevertheless, to be met. We are far from throwing blame on the 
‘Imperial Legislature,’ or the ‘Colonial Assemblies,’ (after the 
example of the Directors of the African Institution,) ‘ for neither 
taking any effective measures for ameliorating the condition of the 
slave, nor paving the way to his future emancipation ;—we are 
convinced, on the contrary, that measures have been taken and are 
still in progress for improving the condition of the slave, and 
that the misfortunes which continue to hang over him, are such 
chiefly as are inseparable from his condition ; many of them (enu- 
merated by the directors) of little importance, and the removal 
ef which would tend only, without benefit to himself, to hasten the 
eatastrophe, which but too clearly appears to be menacing the West 
India colonies. 
» As to the question of ‘future emancipation,’ any measure tend- 
ing to that object, in order to be beneficial either to the colonists, 
or the negroes, must be extremely gradual, and not in consequence 
of any legislative measures taken at home. The result of these would 
inevitably be to unsettle the minds of the negroes, and produce 
partial, if not general insurrections in all the islands. Let us be 
cautious then, that the full tide of our philanthropy for the blacks 
sweep not away the lives and fortunes of the whites. Whatever is 
done with a view to emancipation, must flow, as a boon, from 
- the proprietors of the slaves, not be forced from them by any en- 
‘actment of the British parliament. And, above all, we should bear 
im mind, that, as the freedom of the people of Europe has. been 
the consequence of the gradual progress of civilization, has been 
as 
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as yet but partially accomplished, and still remains to be extended 
to the peasantry of innumerable districts in Poland and Russia; 
so, in the West Indies, the same great object cannot be instanta-— 
neously, or even rapidly attained; but must be accompanied, if 
not preceded, by the moral and religious improvement of the negro 
population, so as to prepare them for receiving the blessing without 
abusing it; or defeating its benevolent purpose. It is not for us to 
say what plan should be adopted with that view. It must, as we 
said before, originate and be carried into execution by the colonists 
themselves; who are not only the most interested, but the best 

ified to judge what is most expedient, under all circumstances, 

the of each party, of which we confess our own incompe- 
tency to pronounce. 


Art. X.—1. Nuptie Sacre: or, an Inquiry into the Scriptu- 
ral Doctrine of Marriage and Divorce. Addressed to the two 
_ Houses of Parliament. First published in 1801, and now 
reprinted by desire. London. 1821. 
2. ‘ Essay on the Scripture Doctrines of Adultery and Divorce ; 
_ and on the Criminal Character and Punishment of Adultery, 
by the Ancient Laws of England and other Countries :’ being 
a Subject proposed for Investigation by the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge in the Diocese of David's, and to 
_ which that Society awarded its Premium.of Fifty Pounds in 
December, 1821. By H. V. Tebbs, Proctor in Doctors’ 
Commons. London, 1822. 
WE apprehend that the proposing of a premium for the best 
Essa Adultery is not the most judicious nor the most 
effectual mode of promoting Christian knowledge in any diocese, and 
perhaps least of all, in the diocese of St. David’s. The operations 
of a Society, which has for its a the promotion of religious 
knowledge, must lie principally, if not entirely, amongst the lower 
orders ; and the less they read concerning the seventh command- 
ment, besides the prohibition itself, and a plain practical exposition 
of it, the better. We hope that the Menevensian purity of 
morals is not on the decline. Be. that as it may, we doubt the 
utility of such a provincial association, and we are sure that its 
ings are ijudicious, In the first place, we doubt the 
utility of the Society itself; because, when a small. number of 
clergymen and friends of the church, in some remote part of the 
country, erect themselves into a distinct independent society, for 
the prosecution of those purposes which are a principal object 
of church at large, they are very apt to let zeal get the 
better of discretion ; to proceed from a practical dissemination of 
religious truth, to speculations : oh points of theology; and to 
mM give 
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give the sanction of an ecclesiastical body to the opinions of a few 
individuals. If such independent societies existed in different 
dioceses, we should, probably, have two or three prize essays upon 
‘the same subject, differing from one another in doctrine, and yet 
‘each bearing the imprimatur of a diocesan synod. We need hardly 
‘contrast this state of things with the benefits to be derived from a 
‘society, consisting of a great body of the rulers, ministers, and 
Taity of the Established Church, possessing ample funds, with a 
constitution, which renders the slightest irregularity open to apim- 
adversion' and correction, acting by diocesan committees, and 
directing its attention principally to the dispersion of the scriptures 
and liturgy of the church. In the operations of such a society, we 
may look for uniformity and energy, and a systematic prosecution 
of one and the same object ; whereas it is more than probable that 
distinct provincial associations will cross and impede one another 
-in their operations, and injure the consistency and dignity of the 
national religion. But whatever may be thought of the expediency 
of such societies, (if local circumstances should require them,) 
when managed with discretion and jugdment, we are quite 
sure that the system of premiums is injudicious. Neither does 
christianity itself, nor any of its leading doctrines or duties, re- 
quire such an aid; and the aid which is purchased at the price 
of fifty pounds is not worth having. No man writes a book on 
‘a grave subject, for a prize of fifty or a hundred pounds, unless 
it be some poor distressed author who wants the money, or some 
young beginner, who would soar into notice upon the wings of a 
ize essay. In the one case, it is the mercenary pleading of an 
ired advocate; in the other, the dubious testimony of one who 
is seeking some future advantage. In either case, the meed is ad- 
judged by a few individuals, who probably will not always possess 
‘the due qualifications of learnmg, and jndgment; and the result 
may be, that, for want of these essentials, either in the candidate, 
‘or the umpires, a book is sent forth into the world with an im 
“sing title, which may injure the cause it professes to support. We 
verily believe, that in five cases out of six, all such premiums are 
a sheer waste of money. ‘Take the instance before us. A society 
‘wishes to promote Christian knowledge in the diocese of St. David's, 
‘and with that view, offers fifty pounds for the best essay on the 
‘scripture doctrine of adultery. Some half dozen Welch curates, 
perhaps, to whom fifty pounds are no trifle, bestow unwearied toil 
‘and many painful hours (which might have been more profitably 
employed) upon the investigation of this delicate subject, and await 
with breathless impatience the decision of the synod at ear) se 
‘or Aberguilly ; when lo, an aspiring proctor from Doctors’ Com- 
mons steps in, and carries off the prize. His essay is published, 
and read by some ten or twenty people in the diocese of St. David's; 
‘whereas the fifty pounds would have furnished the society with 
about 
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wbeout 200 bibles, each of which would have been an accept 
able present to a poor Welch family. _And to make the mat- 
ter worse, the fifty pounds is offered for the best essay, when 
they had already a very good one, better than the best, done to 
their : but more of this anon. In the mean time, we find 
ourselves strongly impelled to embrace this opportunity of saying 
a word or two concerning another Society, lately erected for the 
manufacture of poems and essays, worked by a two- ium 
power ; entituled, the Royal Society of Literature. With the sin- 
cerest respect and veneration for the piety, virtue, and attainments 
of the excellent Bishop of St. David’s, who has been the chief 
mover of both these societies, our regard for the interests of sound 
learning and religion will not permit us to withhold our candid 
opinion of their merits. " 
In the first place, we do not approve of the mistaken loyalty, 
which has introduced this society of literature to the public, as ‘ in- 
stituted under the patronage, and endowed by the munificence of 
his Majesty, King George the [Vth.” Every body knows that his 
Majesty is at all times ready to extend his munificent patronage 
to every institution calculated to promote the honour or prosperity 
of this country. But as it is impossible, amidst all the cares of his 
exalted station, that he should enter into the details of every imsti- 
tution. which solicits his support, it is obviously desirable, that no 
plan of public interest should be submitted for his Majesty’s sane- 
tion, till it has been maturely weighed, and examined by those, who 
are competent judges of its expediency. Otherwise, the crudest 
ries, the most impracticable schemes may be palmed upon the 
nation, with the apparent sanction of a name, which ought never 
to be employed but in the cause of pubtic utility. 
In the second place, the professed objects of the society in 
uestion are, first, ‘ to unite and extend the general interests of 
literature.’ This may, for aught we know, be 2 very desirable ob- 
ject ; but we are utterly at a loss to attach any definite meaning to 
the words in which it is expressed. Secondly, to reward literary 
merit by patronage; which, we are apt to think, is a process 
pretty Gall pateresh under the existing state of things. irdly, 
to excite literary talent by premiums; of which by and by; and 
lastly, to promote literary education, by bestowing exhibitions at 
the Universities and public schools, in cases of distinguished desert. 
We need not point out to our readers the fine field which is here 
opened for intrigue and favouritism ; the whole constitution of the 
thing fits it to be a refuge for the destitute, a sort of asylum for deaf 
and dumb authors, and a provision for the children of some nine 
or ten associates, while at aa very charitable pu no 
doubt, but little tending to the encouragement of literature. 


The society, we understand, commenced its operations, by propo- 
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sing two premiums, one for the best essay on Homer ; the other 
for the best poem on (or rather about) Dartmoor. Whether any 
body has compiled a dissertation from Wood, and Heyne, and 
Payne Knight, we know not; but before the poetical prize was ad- 
judged, or at any rate before the prize poem was published, the 
scheme which had been pro for the cultivation of Dartmoor, 
and which was to be the basis of the poem, fell to the ground ; sad 
omen of the caducity of that learned and sagacious body, which 
staked its critical reputation upon such a subject! We recommend 
that, for the future, in proposing a theme for poetry, they should 
‘confine themselves to something in esse, something which actually 
does, or has existed; and not squander his Majesty’s money upon 
* airy nothings.’ After all, we are prone to surmise, that the most 
efficacious and tempting premiums for poetry will still be offered 
by Mr. Murray, Mr. Cadell, or Mr. Longman; and that the stan- 
dard of poetical merit will continue to be public opinion, and not 
the council of the Royal Society of Literature. 
We need not show the unreasonableness of instituting any com- 
rison between a society, affecting to promote elegant literature by 
onorary rewards, and one which is intended to bring together the 
few persons who pursue scientific inquiries, (few, compared with the 
-mass of people that read and think,) for the purpose of forward- 
ing investigation in some particular branches of philosophy. The 
utility of the Royal Society affords no proof of the oe of 
another society, which has a different object in view. e French 
‘Academy of Belles Lettres, it is well known, was a theatre of the 
most barefaced caballing and intrigue ; and we boldly say, that the 
constitution of this society contains the elements of all these 
disorders in a high degree. Our own opinion of literary and 
scientific associations in general, we will not produce at this time ; 
but what can we expect premiums, at least such premiums, to 
produce, except tame and spiritless copies of works of art, puerile 
-declamations, or centoes from approved works? Original genius 
needs not such a spur ; at least not in the present age, when it is 
sure of meeting with its appropriate reward. We can see, 
therefore, no good likely to result from such a society as that to 
which we have alluded, except the satisfaction which its council 
may feel, in issuing decrees from the prytaneum of literature, 
which nobody will regard ; in adjudging fifty pounds per annum 
to some wretched author, who has never been fortunate enough to 
hit the public taste ; and in apportioning the degrees of merit, due 
to rival essays, written by the ushers of. some polite academy, or 
by literary attornies’ clerks :— 
' Et de mensura jus dicere ; vasa minora 
Frangere, pannosus vacuis aedilis Ulubris. 
Of the tendency, which this system of premiums has, to encourage 
. young 
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young authors to inake their first appearance in borrowed plumes, 
we have a proof in Mr. Tebbs’s essay, which, although ye 
to the industry of its author, is more largely indebted to the works 
of others than. he has seen fit to acknowledge. We have also 
Pt of the ease with which the erroneous notions of an indi- 

idual may be introduced to the world, under the sanction of a 
society with an imposing name ; for Mr. Tebbs observes in ‘his 
preface, that if he errs, “he does not err alone, and therefore gladly 
avails himself of the protecting shelter which is cast around him b 
the example of some great men, and the sanction derived to himself 
by the award in the diocese of St. David's.’ 

In the year 1800, Lord Auckland introduced into the House of 
Lords, a bill, which went to enact, that it should not be lawful for the 
person, on account of whose adultery a marriage should be dissolved, 
to intermarry with the person, with whom the adultery should have 
been committed. Some animated debates ensued, in which Dr. 
Horsley, then Bishop of Rochester, took a very conspicuous part, 
and endeavoured to prove, that all such intermarriages, as the pro- 
posed law went to prohibit, are forbidden by the divine law ; while, 
on the other hand, a noble Earl, whom it is not necessary to name, 
maintained, that the adulterous parties are required by that law to 
intermarry ; because it is said in Deuteronomy, ‘ He that lieth with 
a damsel, shall be married to her for all the days of her life!’ Soon 
after these debates, which were carried on with much vehemence, 
and some acrimony, by the disputants on either side, notice havi 
been given of a determination to renew the proposal (which had 
been rejected by the Commons) in the ensuing session, an anonymous 
work appeared, entitled Nuptiz Sacra, written with great ability and 
learning ; the object of which was to refute the erroneous positions 
of both the parties just mentioned, and to lay down the true princi- 
ples, upon which any legislative enactment of the nature proposed 
might safely be grounded. The writer of this tract was soon ascer- 
tained to be Dr. Ireland, the present learned and excellent Dean of 
Westminster. In the preface to the republication, he states that 
Bishop Horsley, whose notions he had successfully combated, after 
the first emotions occasioned by the discussion, desired to see again 
the author of Nuptiz Sacre, with whom he had previously had some 
acquaintance. The following passage is too honourable to both, not 
to be quoted at length. 

‘The temper of Dr. Horsley was sudden and vehement; but his 
nature was kind. In the tumult of his feelings, his judgment was often 
obscured ; and he confounded the “ worse” with the “ better cause.” 
The cloud, raised by the too precipitate course of his own “ fervid 
wheels,” took from him the distinct view of the objects around him. 
But, after a pause, his mind recovered its proper direction; and his 
more collected thoughts seldom failed to do homage to truth. His 
acknowledgments were ever open _ generous, and ready as his — 
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He was raised far above all lurking and lengthened resentment, and the 
storm of passion once past,’ he became gentle and placable as infancy 
itself.’ 
‘ He is gone, with all those friends in whose society I have seen him. 
I feel that I am. fast following them. One circumstance consoles me, 
that if, in the conduct of this argument, any expression has escaped 
me, stronger than was required by the necessity of the case, I have 
lived to express my concern for it, and to offer this open testimony to 
the goodness of heart, united with greatness of talent and acquirement 
in that distinguished man.” 
~ The following is a summary of the arguments advanced by the 
Dean of Westminster. The Mosaic law, although less strict as 
to its moral features, than that of the Gospel, yet laid a stro 
restraint upon the irregular and excessive polygamy, which hac 
been introduced between the patriarchal times and that of Moses; 
by which, marriages were contracted and dissolved without the 
interference of any law. By the Mosaic code, marriage was ren- 
dered more sacred; and the punishment of adultery was death. 
Divorces were permitted iy in certain definite cases, and accord- 
ing to prescribed forms. Caprice and collusion were carefully 
provided against. A woman, legally divorced, might marry another 
person ; but after a certain interval, which was allowed for the 
chance of reconciliation, she could never be reunited to her former 
husband, So that, in fact, the Jewish law applied a strong remedy 
to that licentiousness of repudiation, which prevailed before its 
delivery, amongst the Israelites, and long afterwards amongst 
heathen nations. It admitted the second marriage of the divorced 
woman, but not her re-marriage with her first husband. Our 
Saviour limited the old permission; and restricted the liberty of 
divorce to the single case of adultery. ‘Then comes the question 
cancerning a second marriage. The arguments used by Dr. Horsley 
went to prove, that marriage contrected by a divorced woman, 
with any other man whatever, during the lifetime of her husband, 
is adultery ; and he asserted, that our Saviour delivered bis rule 
of marriage, without any regard to the law of Moses.” Dr. Lreland 
shows, that our Saviour adopted the morality of that law, vindicated 
it from the glosses of the scribes, purified, amended, and enlarged 
it. The license of divorce, which Moses permitted, our Lord 
contracted ; allowing the dissolution of a marriage, for a certain 
specified cause; and such a dissolution as leaves a complete liberty 
of re-marriage. The author, after having satisfactorily proved his 
paint, proceeds to consider the doctrine of marriage from the 
- apostolical times; and gives a succinct but comprehensive account 
of it, as it was held by divines and civilians, in different ages of 
the church : he shows that adultery has always been considered as 
@ public wrong, and that the ecclesiastical courts did not rein 
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the only resource of the injured party, till the civil magi began 
to neglect his duty. In fine, he recommends a renewal ‘of thé 
ancient penalties, at least of fine and imprisonment, in addition to 
the damages which the husband may obtain; and, with regard to 
the adultress, such a punishment, as may secure her for a time 
from the enemies of her virtue, and impress a salutary caution on 
her mind. 

This treatise of Dr Ireland, till it was reprinted in 1821, was 
very scarce. Mr. Tebbs has inserted an extract from it in p. 100, 
but without mentioning the title, where he ascribes it to the pen.of 
Sir Alexander Croke ; but in a notice subjoined to the errata, he 
informs his reader, that this ‘ valuable pamphlet was re-published 
Jast year, and is the production of the present learned and very 
Reverend the Dean of Westminster, Dr. Ireland,’ and further, that, 
‘in the progress of his essay through the press, he took the liberty 
of inserting several other oe from the same pamphlet, ima- 

ining it to be out of print.’ is is certainly a candid confession, 
Bot it comes rather late, after the Nuptiz Sacre had been re- 

rinted, and was become familiar to the public. Why did not Mr. 
Tebbs, instead of a general acknowledgment that he was indebted 
to the pamphlet in question, specify his particular obligations, by 
indicating the several passages which he had inserted? Far from 
doing this, he uses the very words of Dr. Ireland as his own, and 
says nothing about the Nuptiz Sacre, till he comes to p. 100, and 
even there he does not mention the title of the book. ‘The Dean 
says :— 

‘Eusebius, who is always soeloquent when he describes the simplicity 
and purity of the patriarchal ages, informs us, that the minds of the 
ancient servants of Heaven were tempered with so much sanctity, that 
they were in no need of those strict regulations which the progress of 
corruption afterwards made so necessary. Their own piety was their 
unwritten law, and (to apply this to the present purpose) they were 
safely trusted with that power of marriage and divorce which it was 
certain they would not abuse.’ 

What says Mr. Tebbs? 

‘ The patriarchal ages were distinguished by a simplicity and purity, 
which rendered unnecessary those strict regulations, for which the pro- 
gress of corruption afterwards imperatively called. Eusebius remarks, 
that their own piety was their unwritten law; so that, with respect to 
the subject of the present essay, they were safely trusted with that liberty 
of marriage and divorce, which it was certain they would not abuse.’ - 

Alter ipse!_ Mr. 'Tebbs copies the Dean even to his parenthesis. 
In the 14th, 15th, and 2¢d pages, he borrows, although not so 
largely ; and gives, as his own, some learning taken from the authors 
to whom the Dean has referred in his notes. In p. 8, of the 
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. * It was. the intervening time. between these holy men and M 
and the impure connexion with the Egyptians, which brought with it 
the corruption of manners already alluded to; and, till the law threw 
a better restraint upon their practice, they indulged a vicious and exces- 
sive polygamy, without any sufficient solemnities of marriage, and dis- 
missed their wives and even their children from their houses whenever 
they pleased. In short, the important power of repudiation was not 
only left to the chance of personal motives on the part of the husband, 
bat(an important consideration) to his sole and personal execution.’ 

‘Now for Mr. Tebbs :— 
© After the age of the Patriarchs, and during the period that inter- 
vened between them and the giving of the law, the impure connexion 
with Egypt had introduced a corruption of manners, and indulged a 
vicious and excessive polygamy, which greatly needed some restraint. 
Few solemnities of marriage were observed, and wives and children 
_were dismissed from their homes at the arbitrary will and irresponsible 
pleasure of their lord. The husband possessed not only the power of 
repudiation, and that dependent on his personal motives and feelings, 
but also on his sole and personal execution.’ 

. ‘Here we have the Dean’s own expressions, only transmuted by 
some ingenious alterations into bad English. ‘This is much the 
same, as if a man were to steal his neighbour’s coat, and tear 
afew holes in the good broad cloth, in order to avoid detection. 
These passages are not put in inverted commas, nor is there the 
least sign to indicate a quotation. Jn fact this is not quotation, 
Mr. Tebbs, nor is it, what you are pleased to term, ‘ inserting pas- 
sages ;’ but it is palpable pilfering and defacing. The same pro- 
cess is repeated about thirty times. in the course of the essay, to 
say nothing of the learning which is borrowed, without acknow- 
ledgment, from Selden, Buxtorf, and Potter. Nor is Mr. Tebbs 
less indebted to Dr. Lreland in the historical account which he gives 
m the latter part of his essay. Dr. Ireland quotes a canon of the 
council of Trent; and then says, ‘ but Cotelerius has not told us 
how the terms of this decision were altered to serve an urgent con- 
venience—Soave shall tell it forhim.’ Mr.'Tebbs observes, ‘ But 
a curious circumstance occurred respecting this, of which Cotele- 
rius takes no notice. We have it from Soave,’ &c. and he tran- 
scribes, nearly verbatim, Dr. Ireland’s note. Had Mr. Tebbs seen 
the Doctor’s new edition of 1821, he would have learnt the great 
name which lay hid under that of Soave, and would have talked, 
with equal familiarity, of Fra. Paolo, with whom, however, he has 
just as much acquaintance as with Soave. There is no occasion 
to multiply instances; we will only add that the paragraph in 

. 249. * We now draw this essay to a close,’ &c. in which the au- 
hor states his conclusions, is copied (always excepting the bad 

English) from p. 142 of Nuptie Sacre. Whoever will take the 
trouble of comparing the two works, will be satisfied that the pith 
and 
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and marrow of the prize essay are extracted from the Nupti 

Sacre; the learned author of which may fairly lay claim to about 

forty-five pounds odd shillings of the St. David’s Society’s premium. 

We should have been backward in imputing a deliberate system of 

pillage to Mr. Tebbs, had he not just altered the lang of the 

author from whom he borrows to make it his own ; he not 


put, quoted one or two sentences from the anonymous pam- 

let, as a blind to his unacknowledged use of others;* or, lastly, 

he any where mentioned the title of the = hlet in question. 
r. 


We cannot forbear adducing one instance of ebbs’s real want 
of knowledge on the subject of his essay. After having quoted 
the opinions of various commentators on our Saviour’s limitation 
of divorce, all of them given in the Nuptie Sacre ; he observes, 
‘Thus unanimous are the most approved of the expositors on this 
interesting and important subject. They have been stated at 
length, because of sentiment have prevailed 
respecting it with some individuals of no ordinary powers, particu- 
lidhy ease of the bishops of Rochester, in a speech delivered in the 
House of Peers on the case of Lord Northampton’ Will the 
reader believe, that this ‘one of the bishops of. Rochester’ was no 
other than Bishop Horsley; and that Mr. Tebbs took his fancy of 
this bishop, whoever he was, having made a speech on Lord North- 
ampton’s case, from the following p in Nuptie Sacre, 
where the author says, expressly addressing the learned prelate, ‘ In 
the case of Lord Northampton, you applaud the re-marriage of 
the innocent party,’ referring in a note to the ‘ Bishop of Rochester’s 
Speech, p. 12.’ The simple fact was, that some of the speakers on 
Lord Auckland’s bill, Bishop Horsley amongst the rest, alluded to 
the remarkable case of Lord Northampton. 

We do not wish to press too hard upon Mr. Tebbs; who 
seems to have some ingenuity, and some learning, which, however, 
when stripped of its ‘furtive colours,’ is much reduced in bulk : 
but we do wish to place in a strong light the imutility, to say no 
more, of such a society as that, which awarded a prize to Mr. 
Tebbs’s essay, twenty years after the first publication of the work 
from which it is borrowed, and one year after its re-publication : 
for the second edition of the Nuptie Sacre appeared in January, 


* A striking instance of this disingenuousness occurs in p. 125. In Nuptie Sacre, 
107, is mentioned ‘ the persuasion concerning the atter indissolubility of marriage ; which, 
after a few temporary changes, lay floating in the western church, till the improvident 
orthodoxy of the council of Trent fixed it for ever on the acceptance of the Catholic 
believer.’ Mr. Tebbs says, ‘ all those opinions, concerning the indissolubility of mar- 
riage, which, with the exception of a few temporary lay floating in the 
western church, till, what has been justly termed “ the improvident orthodoxy of the 
council of Trent,” fixed it for ever on the of the Catholic believer.’ Who 
‘would not suppose that all this passage was Mr. Tebbs’s own, except the words which 
-he incloses in inverted commas? He gives not the least intimation where ‘ it has been 
justly termed the improvident,’ &c, but refers in a note to Ayliffe’s Parergon. — 

1821; 
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1821; and Mr. 'Tebbs was crowned with the socicty’s laurel in 
the December. of the same year. We hope it will be the last time 
that fifty pounds of the principality’s money will be so heedlessly 
spent. Atall events, we recommend, in order that the literati of 
the diocese may have a fair chance of success, without the danger 
of a similar exposure, that for the time to come the Essays be 
written in Welch. 


Art. X1.—Letire @ M. Dacier, Secrétaire perpétuel de 0 Aca- 
démie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, relative @. 
C Alphabet des Hiéroglyphes Phonétiques employés par les 
Egyptiens, &c. &c. Par M.Champollion le Jeune. Paris. 
1822. 
LITLE did Doctor Richardson imagine, when he threw 
down the gauntlet of defiance to the learned scrutators into 
the hidden mysteries of hieroglyphical lore, and maintained— 
‘ that not a man living could write the name of George the Fourth 
in those sacred characters,’—little, we say, could he suppose that 
a few months only should pass away before a complete hierogly- 
phical alphabet would make its appearance, by the help of which, 
not only the Doctor, but, every one who pleases, may not only 
write the name of his present Majesty, but both write and read 
those of every emperor, king and conqueror of ancient Egypt, from. 
the time of Alexander down to Antoninus Pius. And yet, para- 
doxical as it may appear, though we can thus read and write with 
the utmost facility all those names which are found on the public 
monuments of Egypt, and write billet-doux, as we understand the 
petit-maitres of te are now doing, in characters of this hiero- 
glyphical alphabet, we are not a single iota advanced in under- 
standing the meaning of any one of these sacred characters, unless 
when so applied in designating the mere names of foreigners. 

’ Such being the case, we may say, without at all derogating 
from the merit of M. Champolliou’s indefatigable labours, that, 
whether we weigh their value in the scales of utility or novelty, we 
find little or nothing in them that can repay him for the persevering 
siege which he has conducted against the pot-hooks of Egypt, for 
just so many years as the Greeks sat down before Troy; nothing, 
in fact, of originality in his supposed discovery to console him for 
the laborious investigation he has patiently submitted to, merely 
to complete an invention which had been known to so many of 
his predecessors, but the pursuit of which had deterred them. Of 
this sad truth he must be fully aware; for M. Champollion is no 
novice in the discoveries which have been made in Egyptian pale- 
ography. . In the course of his ten years’ lucubrations, he has pro- 
duced two Memoirs to prove, that neither the Ateratic or = 
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dotal, nor the demotic or vulgar, writing is alphabetic, (as; he says, 
was generally thought,) but sdeograpiic, like the pure hierogly- 
phics; that is to say, that they are, like the latter, the signs or pic- 
tures of ideas, and not the representations of sounds. But neither is 
this a discovery due to M. Champollion, nor are his-results quite 
correct. The correspondence between the two kinds of writing was 
first detected by that excellent oriental scholar, M. Silvestre de 
_Sacy, froma close comparison of the enchorial or demotic character 
-with the corresponding Greek on the Rosetta stone. Having ob- 
served the words d/exander and Alexandria to occurin two passages 
of the Greek inscription, he was able to trace two marked groups 
of characters in the enchorial, which had a strong resemblance to 
each other, and from which, and their relative position, he was 
led to conclude, that they respectively represented these two 
mames: in the same way, the name of Ptolemy and most of the 
-other proper names in the Greek inscription were traced out in the 
demotic. With these materials, assisted by some others, the late 
Mr. Akerblad set to work, and constructed a sort of alphabet, by 
the help of which several foreign names in the hieroglyphical in- 
scriptions, and in the writing of papyri, were made out; a method 
by which Doctor Young successfully extended the catalogue, and 
discovered that the system was equally applicable to the pure hie- 
roglyphics, from which, in fact, the enchorial characters, on a closer 

comparison, have been ascertained to be derived and abbreviated. 
The present ‘ Letter,’ therefore, of M. Champollion does no- 
‘thing more than extend the principle, particularly as it is appli- 
cable to the sacred characters, and complete what was before 
imperfect ; and we must do him the justice to say, that he has so 
far succeeded as to render it perfectly easy for any one to read 
_those namés and surnames of the Greek and Roman ‘sovereigns, 
-who successively governed Egypt, as they appear, on almost all 
the public monuments of that country, mixed up among the 
hieroglyphical characters, but generally, perhaps always, en- 
closed within an oval ring. ‘To enable him to analyze these 
groups of hieroglyphics, and to proceed in the operation of con-) 
structing, or rather of arranging, his alphabet, nothing more was 
wanting than a comparison of those Greek names which had al- 
ready been detected in the enchorial character on the Rosetta 
stone, with the corresponding names in the hieroglyphics. Un- 
luckily the name of Ptolemy only was preserved in the hierogly- 
ag part of the inscription, the others being broken off; but 
r. Bankes’s obelisk brought from Phile amply supplied the 
deficiency, as not only the same name of Ptolemy, in the same 
characters, appeared thereon, but also:an additional name which, 
from a Greek inscription on the same obelisk, or rather its pedestal, 
could scarcely admit a doubt of its being that of Cleopatra. 
Assuming 
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. ing it, therefore, to be so, with these two names M. 
Champollion set to work. The process was sufficiently obvious. 
If the same hieroglyphic used for a particular letter m the one, 
was also applied for the corresponding letter in the other, that 
hieroglyphic must stand as the representative of the common 
letter. ‘The Greek alphabet was the one, of course, to which he 
endeavoured to make the application. The first sign in the ring, 
supposed to contain the name of K/eopatra, was the guadrant of 
a circle, which was therefore set down for the letter K: as this 

ign ought not, so it does not, appear in the name of Ptolemy. 
"eT he second sign in the lady’s name, is a lion couchant, which 
ought to represent the letter A, and which is, in fact, the fourth 
sign in the name of Ptolemy, and consequently represents the 
same letter in that name also. 

The third sign in Cleopatra is a feather, supposed to represent 
the Greek epsilon, E; and at the end of the name of Ptolemy are 
two feathers, which are supposed to represent the diphthong AI 
of the termination AIOZ. 

The fourth character in the hieroglyphic of Cleopatra is a 


flower on a bent stalk, which should answer to the O, and is, in 


fact, the third character in the name of Ptolemy. 

The fifth sign is a sort of square or parallelogram, and is the 
first in the hieroglyphic of Ptolemy, and therefore without doubt 
re nts the letter IT. 

vowel A of Cleopatra is a hawk, and is not found in Pto- 
lemy. The T is represented “¥ hand, which, in the word 
Ptolemy, is a semicircle ; but M. Champollion afterwards shows 
that these two signs have been used by the Egyptians as homo- 


‘The eighth letter in Cleopatra, P, is represented by a mouth, 

or acute oval, and is not found in the name of Ptolemy; and the 

vowel A, or last of Cleopatra, is a repetition of the hawk. The 
two names, as they appear within their rings, are as under. 
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These two names, however, farnish but a small portion of the 
Greek alphabet. M.Champollion, therefore, had recourse to 
the ‘ Description de Egypte, and among the hieroglyphics 
copied imto that work, and inclosed in oval rings, observed a name 
which contained several of the signs of the two preceding ones ; 
this name he makes out AAKSENTPE, (being that of Alexander,) 
which, it appears, is thus written, letter for letter, in the demotic 
inscription on the Rosetta stone, and also on a papyrus in the 
Cabinet du Roi, for the name of AAEZANAPOS. By this name 
he obtains three additional phonetic characters, K, N, and = ; but 
the sign of the K here is a vase, a variation which, we think, 
M. Ceampoliion explains plausibly enough, by supposing that 
the Egyptians, like the Chinese who had no fixed alphabet, when 
they had occasion to write a foreign name, took any one sign, the 
name of which either wholly or.in part appeared to them to ap- 

ch nearest to the sound of the syllable, or letters required. 

t would therefore necessarily happen, that, having no settled sys- 
tem of sounds, one person might take one character, and another 
another, to represent the sound required, according as to his ear 
it _ to approach the nearest. We find, on this account, 
in M. Champollion’s alphabet, the same letter of the Greek al- 
phabet represented by eight or ten different hieroglyphics. 

This is precisely the case with the Chinese. In the multitude 
of their characters, and the few monosyllabic sounds by which 
they are represented, no two Chinese would by any chance write 
a foreign name in the same characters, yet every Chinese would 
be able to pronounce them both. ‘The Chinese, however, have 
not, as M. Champollion conceives, followed the same method as 
the Egyptians. Their language being altogether syllabic, and each 
of their numerous characters a monosyllable, the idea of spelling 
a word by letters never entered their minds. A proper foreign 
name, or other foreign word, therefore, written in their language, 
will always contain only just as many characters as the word has 
syllables; for example, Pto—le—my would be expressed in 
three characters, and on the upper corner of each would be 
placed, like the exponents of the powers of algebraic quantities, 


a small sign of the word mouth ( }— JZ) to show that they were 


merely phonetic, and not significant of their usual meaning. 

In the knowledge of Egyptian symbols used to represent ideas, 
which the hieroglyphies unquestionably are, M. Champollion’s 
alphabet, as we have already said, does not advance us a single 
step. What he has done, however, may be of some use; it has 
completely blown to dust all the profound speculations of the 
Royal Academicians concerning the vast antiquity of the ‘ zodiac’ 

of 
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of Dendera, conveyed, ‘ as the wise call it,’ by Lelorrain, im the 


‘very midst: of which, and on the same stone, and consequently 
coeval with the rest, M. Champollion reads the name of Cesar 
Autocrator, ¢Kaicag Avroxparwe) to the great dismay of Count 
Forbin, and his little knot of philosophists, who flattered them- 
selves with having obtained an irrefragable argument against the 
scripture chronology. 

M.Champollion, we doubt not, is mistaken, in supposing that 
the Egyptians found it easy to form an alphabet out of their 
hieroglyphics. Taking our estimate of the difficulty attending 
such a process from the total failure of the Chinese to accomplish 
it out of their hieroglyphics, we should rather say that the ori- 
girial and unaided attempt of the Egyptians was syllabic rather 
than alphabetic; and Dr. Young seems to be of the same opinion. 
-M. Champollion, however, says, 

‘ C'est ainsi que parmi les hiéroglyphes phonétiques dont le son est 

- deja reconnu, l'épervier, qui exprimait la vie, SSA, abé, 
aki, ou tout autre oiseau en général, en égyptien SBAW'T , halét, est 
robablement devenu le signe du son A; que I’hi¢roglyphe dit signe de 
eau, qui, dans les textes idéographiques, représente certainement la 
préposition égyptienne jy de, est devenu le signe de l'articulation N ; 
que la bouche, en égyptien PD ro, a été choisie pour représenter la 
consonne grecque P, etc. Nous concevrons de méme comment le son T 
a été exprimé indifféremment, soit par le segment de sphere, puisque ce 
caractére, dans l’écriture idéographique, est le signe de l'article féminin 
a tiou "Yt ¢é, soit par une main ouverte, qui se disait "YO" tot (vola, 
manus) en langue égyptienne. II en est de méme de tous les autres sons 
rendus par des caractéres différents, comme nous [’établirons bientét 
par des exemples plus nombreux. Cette multiplicité de signes n’a donc 
d’autre origine que les procédés propres & la méthode que nous venons 
d’exposer.’—p. 12. 

That M. Champollion has little or no claim to originality in 
what he seems to think a discovery, and which we are sure his 
countrymen will blazon forth as such, will appear from the fol- 
lowing passage in Doctor Young’s account of Egypt, written some 
years ago. 

“The square block and the semicircle answer invariably, in all the ma- 
nuscripts, to characters resembling the P and T of Akerblad, which are 
found’at the beginning of the enchorial name (of Ptolemy). ‘The next 
character, which seems to be a kind of knot, is not essentially necessary, 
being often omitted in the sacred characters, and always in the enchorial. 
The lion corresponds to the Lo of Akerblad; a lion being always ex- 
pressed by a similar character in the manuscripts; an oblique.line 
crossed standing for the body, and an erect line for the tail: this was 
probably read not /o, but ole. a 
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‘The next character is known to have some reference to “ place,” in 
Coptic ma ; and it seems to have been read ma, or simply M; and this 
character is always in the running hand by the M of Akerblad’s alpha- 
bet. The two feathers, whatever their natural meaning may have been, 
answer to the three parallel lines of the enchogial text, and they seem, 
in more than one ..instance, to have been read I, or E; the bent line 
probably signified great, and was read osh, or os ; for the Coptic shei 
seems to have been nearly equivocal to the Greek 2. Putting all 
these elements together, we have precisely PTOLEMAIOS, the 
Greek name.’—Ency. Brit. Sup. Art. Egypt. 

Pursuing the subject still further, Doctor Young has analyzed 
the name of Berenice found on a ceiling at Karnack, which he 
makes out as partly syllabic, and partly alphabetic. The first 
character, he says, is a basket, which in Coptic is Bir; the 
oval, an eye without the pupil, E; the waved line, N ; the feathers, 
I; the little footstool superfluous ; the goose ke, or ken. ‘We 
have, therefore,’ he adds, ‘ literally, Birenice, or Birenicen.’ The 
ouly difference is, that M. Champollion, without having recOurse 
to syllabic sounds, finds it written in letters, BPNHKE, as under : 


Tt would exceed our limits to follow M. Champollion through 
the principles on which he has constructed his alphabet; but we 
think it will appear, from what has already been said, to be, as 
we before observed, a mere extension of those previously adopted 
by M. Akerblad and Doctor Young; and even that the develop- 
ment of those principles in pp. 35—38 of his ‘ Letter,’ had been 
anticipated by these gentlemen. , 

M. Champollion’s alphabet will unquestionably enable any one 
to read the Greek and Roman names on the ancient monuments 
of Egypt, and may therefore be considered as of some value by 
archeologists : of its practical utility, however, beyond this point, 

we must confess that we are extremely sceptical; there being no 
connection whatever, as far as we can see, between the sevse of © 
the hieroglyphic when used as a phonetic, and as an ideographic 
character. Our readers may not be displeased, perhaps, to see 

it, though somewhat abridged. It is as follows. 
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We can by no means agree with M. Champollion im thinking: 
that the ancient Egyptians made use of an alphabet to represent’ 
the sounds and articulations of certain words before the domination 
of the Greeks and Romans; one reason assigned by him for this’ 
opinion is, that if the Egyptians had invented their phonetic writing 
in imitation of the Greek or Roman alphabet, they would naturally 
have established a number of phonetic signs equal to the known 
elements of those alphabets ; whereas, in different places, different 
signs are employed to express the same letter. Now the same 
thing happens precisely among the Chinese, as we have already 
noticed ; no two persons writing in their hieroglyphics the same 
word in the same characters. ‘The transition is by no means so 
easy as M. Champollion seems to think. The Chinese have carried 
their plan of symbolical writing far beyond the point reached by 
the Tavetlaes. and have perfected a very curious and ingenious 
system of combining their symbols, which may be varied to an 
indefinite extent. Every one of their characters, too, has its sound, 
though the same sound may equally belong to a hundred different 
characters ; and as it is necessary for a Chinese to know the sound 
of the characters of his language, as well as their sense, it is also ne- 
cessary that he should have some determinate method of accom- 
plishing this. How, then, does he proceed to ascertain the sounds 
of new characters, which are daily brought into use, as old ones 


are exploded? Not by an vn cg as M. Champollion thinks 


he has proved the Egyptians to have done, but by a method which, 
though somewhat more clumsy, is perhaps not less efficient. It 
is by inserting in the dictionaries, after each character, two others 
that are well known; the initial vowels or consonants of the first, 
added to the final vowels or consonants of the latter, giving the 
sound of the unknown character. For instance, if the two ex- 
planatory characters should be phang and tsai, a Chinese would 
immediately know that the sound of the character he was seek- 
ing was phai; if, on the contrary, they stood reversed, as tsat 
and phang, the sound of the new character would be tsang. The 
two characters which are thus used to produce the sound of a 
third, are called the mother characters, whilst that produced is 
termed the daughter. Such is the resource of this ingenious 
ple to supply the want of an alphabet ; and when we consider 
ee many volumes have been written by them on the subject of . 
their language, and that the Thibetian alphabet is printed in 
all their books, we must hesitate before we can allow the Egyp- 
tians the knowledge of one of the greatest and most important 
inventions of man—the means of anqoeang sounds and conveying 
ideas by the combination of a few simple letters. Bearing these 
difficulties in mind, we should be inclined to think ~ the 
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letter P must have been introduced into the name of Ptolemy by 
a Greek, as an Egyptian would naturally have written it Tolemy, 
unless, indeed, it was pronounced Pe—to—/e—my,—in which 
case they would follow the sound by the ear, and write it as a 
word of four syllables. And precisely in this mode would a Chinese 
write (conformably with his unaccustomed organs) the English 
word strong, in three distinct syllables, se—te—/ong, over each of 
which he would place the sign of mouth, to show it was mere 
sound, and not that ‘ the magistrate had procured a dragon,’ as 
three written symbols might be used to express the three sylla- 
bles, which would bear this meaning. 

Indeed, we are much inclined to believe that the writing of foreign 
names in Egyptian hieroglyphics is the invention of the Greeks, 
who, not to shock the prejudices of the ptians, but at the same 
time desirous of recording the names of their princes on the ever- 
lasting monuments, consented to have them engraven in the cha- 
racters of the country; or that it must have been done by Egyp- 
tian artists acquainted with the Greek language, or under the di- 
rection of Greeks. 

M. Champollion, however, seems quite certain he shall be 
able to show, that long before the arrival of the Greeks in 
Egypt, the natives made use of the same hieroglyphico-phonetic 

igns, as were subsequently in use—but he adds, ‘ the develop- 
ment of this valuable and decisive fact belongs to my work upon the 
pure hieroglyphic writing ;’ wherein he is to prove that at a very 
remote period, and before the conquest of the country by Cam- 
byses, the Egyptians were in the habit of writing in their hiero- 
glyphic characters the proper names of people, countries, cities, 
sovereigns, and of individual strangers, the remembrance of whom 
it was thought important to insert in their historical texts, or in 
their monumental inscriptions. Nous verrons. If he will pro- 
duce the name of Cambyses, as he has done those of Alexander 
and his successors, though even this would not prove the fact, we 
should feel inclined to lean to his supposition; but when he goes 
so far as to maintain that the Egyptians furnished the model on 
which the people of Western Asia constructed their alphabets, 
merely because all the letters of the Hebrew, the Chaldaic and 
Syriac alphabets bear names which are significant, and which the 
Greeks have adopted from the Phenicians, we consider him to be 
wandering into the mazes of theory, and venture to pronounce 
that he will lose himself in the inextricable labyrinth. 


7 
Art. 


Arr. XIL—A Letter to His Majesty George the Fourth, Kin 
of the United Empire of Great Britain and Ireland, on t 
Temper and Aspect of the Times. London. 1822. . 


| 1815 a war unexampled in its nature, duration and conse- 

quences terminated. ‘This war raised the character of Britain 
to a height which was before thougbt inaccessible to human 
effort. It placed her in almost every variety and combination of 
situation and circumstance that could destroy the unanimity, cor- 
rupt the morals, blight the honour, baffle the wisdom, dissipate 
the courage, and exhaust the hopes, resources and energies of a 
nation, only to render her triumph the more glorious and com- 
plete. Her conduct and achievements in this contest form a 
picture even oppressive with grandeur and sublimity. Not only 
the fleets and armies of half the world, but the fiercest and dead- 
liest passions of human nature were arrayed against her ;—not only 
her fame and possessions, but her good principles and existence 
were attacked :—seductions, snares, evil examples, traitorous 
counsels, and the dagger of the assassin all combined with open 
assault to accomplish her destruction; and still she triumphed! 
Wealth seemed to spring from expenditure, armies and fleets from 
the waste of battle, and courage and hope from disaster. She 
entered the conflict poor and feeble, she came out of it rich and 
invincible. ‘The last years of this long and destructive war saw 
Europe deluged with her wealth, the sea covered with her fleets, 
and her armies conquering at once in three quarters of the globe. 
‘The means by which this success was gained were as honourable 
as it was resplendent. Her faith remained untarnished amidst 
universal perfidy, her magnanimity and virtue gathered vigour as 
those of her enemies vanished, and, scorning to repel crime with 
crime, she fought with no other weapons than those which were 
offered by honour and honesty. 

Her victory was the gain of the whole world, but it was more 
especially that of those whom she conquered. It was not alone 
the triumph of men, or of a nation, but it was the triumph of 
feelings and principles. She did more than crash a tyrant and 
usurper—than defeat combined Europe and America—than dash 
to pieces the most gigantic combination of force, resource, talent 
and energy that the world ever heard of ;—she restored dethroned 
Religion, she re-established all those feelings and principles which 
dispense prosperity and happiness to individuals and nations, and 
which it had been the object of her enemies to — 

Thus fought and triumphed Britain, and she had her reward, 
At the peace she obtained every thing she wished for. It secured 
to her glory such as had never blazed round her, and power such 

as 
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as she had never possessed. Never was any other nation the 
object of such universal and boundless honour, admiration and 
benediction. 

What her population then was, may be gathered from her con- 
duct and achievements. No other than a nation in the highest 
degree moral, religious, loyal, wise, industrious, and enlightened 
would thus have rallied round the throne and altar when these 
ulone were attacked—would thus have remained upright amidst 
the universal sacrifice of honesty around it—would thus have 
continued unshaken amidst the most grievous sufferings and 
the most feeble hopes: and no other than the most perfect 
form of government, and the most able ministry could have. 
called forth, concentrated and directed the resources and energies 
of such a nation so as to enable it thus to plan and act—to 
suffer and obtain. 

What has been the history of this country—the same country 
which in 1815 enjoyed this splendid reputation—since that pe- 
riod? 


In 1816, a large portion of the lower orders were disaffected, 
and the Spa-fields meetings and riot took place. 

In 1817, in consequence of this disaffection, the Habeas Cor- 

us Act was suspended. 

In 1819 the disaffection was found to have extended to the 
great mass of the lower classes. In the metropolis and various 
parts of England and Scotland, innumerable meetings of these 
lasses were held, at which the most diabolical sentiments and 
intentions were promulgated. ‘The government and all consti- 
«uted authorities were loaded with execrations—the church and 
‘its ministers were reviled—threats of assassination were directed 
‘against many of the most eminent and spotless persons in the 
nation—mothers were called upon to mculcate on their children 
hatred of their rulers and the ministers of religion, and to instruct 
them in sedition and blasphemy ; and combmations were entered 
ito, the declared object of which was, to overthrow the govern- 
ment, to commit the most atrocious public and private robberies, 
and, in truth, to perpetrate almost every species of wickedness. 
The disafiected considered their success to be certain, and, from 
their immense numbers, it was regarded by the rest of the nation 
to be possible. A large addition was, in consequence, made to the 
army, Parliament was assembled at an unusual period, and seve- 
val new laws were passed considerably abridging the liberties and 

ivileges of the nation, but which were the only alternative to the 
of the whole. 

In 1820 a rebellion broke out in Scotland, the ramifications of 

which 
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which extended to several parts of England. A plot was formed 
for assassinating the ministers. The queen was solemnly arraigned 
at the bar of the House of Peers. Before one syllable was offered 
in disproof of the charges brought against her, the lower orders 
in almost all parts of the country voted her addresses oe 
of equal portions of adulation, slander and sedition. e laws 
were openly set at defiance—attempts were made to corrupt and 
intimidate public justice, and a ferment was kept up which 
threatened the dissolution of every thing sacred in the empire. 

In 1821 the queen died. On the day of her funeral an im- 
mense concourse of the lower orders assembled avowedly for the 
purpose of violating her last wishes and the authority of govern- 
ment. The military and civil power was attacked and over- 
powered, blood was shed over her ashes, and amidst shouts and 
execrations and laughter they were borne through the metropolis, 
the appalling trophy of infidel and revolutionary victory. 

In 1822, up to the hour in which these lines are traced, the 
same turbulent and seditious spirit has been manifested by the 
lower ranks at almost all the public meetings which have been 
held for the purpose of discussing the state of agriculture. The 
honest, intelligent and loyal speaker has been hooted down, and 
the seditious and senseless demagogue has been alone listened. to. 
Whenever resolutions and petitions containing fair statements and 
rational arguments have been proposed, they have generally been 
rejected for others alike false, absurd and inflammatory, and which 
have been passed only because they reviled the government and 
the legislature, and called for the subversion of the constitution. 

In what way this mighty and deplorable change has been 
effected—by what means it has come to pass that a nation has 
so suddenly fallen from pre-eminence in intelligence and. virtue 
to so low a point of ignorance and vice, constitutes a problem the 
solution of which interests alike the peasant and the statesman. 
In the best of times the richest lessons for promoting individual 
and general prosperity might be drawn from it; 4nd in the present 
ones of mob philosophy and regicide triumph, it will poimt out 
how nations may be saved from ruin, and mankind preserved from 
that abyss of barbarism, guilt and misery into which it seems ‘to 
be madly hastening. 

It is demonstrable that the change has not resulted from any 
thing that would in the smallest degree justify it; the disaffection 
has not arisen from misrule, nor the atrocities from provocation. 
At no former period was the practical freedom of the subject so 
great; and never did the nation possess a sovereign and ministry 
who more scrupulously abstained from trenching on public pri- 
vileges, or overlooked so many wanton abuses of liberty on the 
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of the . Never were the laws more impartially ad- 
a Song a affairs of the nation conducted with more in- 
tegrity. Never were the poor treated with greater kindness and 
liberality by their superiors, and never were greater efforts made 
to provide for their bodily and mental wants. The distress which 
has occasionally pressed upon them has not been produced by 
the government, nor has it been in the power of government to 
remove it, and it has not been more severe than they have fre- 
quently borne in former periods with exemplary patience and un- 
impaired morality and loyalty. If the disaffection and demo- 
ralization of which we have spoken could plead public wrongs in 
justification, we would seek no farther for a cause, and merely 
call for the redress of the injustice and the punishment of its au- 
thors. This they cannot do, and we must therefore find their origin 
and remedy elsewhere. 

That LIBELLOUS PUBLICATIONS have been the tustruments 
which have accomplished the change is now so generally admitted 
that it would be idle to offer proofs of it. Not many months ago 
the intelligent part of the community bore public testimony to the 
fact, and no other evidence is necessary. e questions, we think, 
are however without any satisfactory answer—Who protect and 
perpetuate these publications? Whence, when almost all the upper 
classes profess to hold them in abhorrence, arise their profusion, 
their ability to defy the law, and the aimost insuperable diffi-; 
culties encountered in the attempt to bring them to punishment? 
As we conceive the source of our calamities and disgraces to lie 
under these questions, we shall chiefly confine ourselves to their 
consideration. 

We have sundry reasons for investigating the subject at the present 
moment. Although the nation enjoys a comparative calm, it is 
only the languor of exhaustion, and not the repose of restored 
health. If the crimes and dangers which we have enumerated 
had sprung from causes temporary and insulated in their nature, 
we would, in charity, hope that they had passed away for ever, 
and our efforts should be used to bury their remembrance in ob- 
livion: But their origin was wholly different. They were the 
fruits of instructions which are still given—of a system which is 
still acted Y gattyed principles which are still believed in, and of. 
wishes which are yet cherished. The only difference therefore 
in our situation is, that we have the silence of preparation, instead. 
of the thunder of conflict. Nothing is wanted to renew the battle, 
but a season of scarcity, or manufacturing distress, or some. 
similarly favourable moment for applying the torch to the passions 
of the multitude, and such a moment must by the laws of nature, 
at no distant period, arrive. “ 

While 
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While the anarchists among us are thus a gigantic sect com- 
pletely organized, acting on abstract opinion, guided by the creed 
that whatever is, is wrong in our political and socical system, and 
having for its object the overthrow of this system, various causes 
are operating to give it strength and hope, and to render its exis- 
tence permanent. Its disciples are numerous in almost all other 
countries, and in one, or another, they are constantly in the field, 
either for battle or parade ; the representative governments which 
have been established have each what is called an opposition ; 
and it unfortunately happens that these oppositions, dies our 
own, promulgate opinions, and pursue conduct, which, at the 
best, bear a very close resemblance to those of the Anarchists. 
The press, the mighty engine of the sect, revels here in uncir- 
cumscribed licentiousness; in France it has become compara- 
tively free; and in some other nations it has exchanged the fetters 
of monarchical for those of mob despotism, and publishes scarcely 
any thing that is not directed against the best interests of mankind. 

- In this state of things it would be criminal in us to slacken 
those exertions which, we are vain enough to believe, have hitherto 
contributed to frustrate the plans of the revolutionists, more 
especially when we find ourselves supported by the most power- 
ful and illustrious allies. Never, we think, since the commence- 
ment of our dangers and disgraces, were the friends of the na- 
tion so full of courage and energy, so unanimous, so well armed, 
so accurately informed of the enemy’s resources and plans, and 
the means by which he has become so powerful; and so reso- 
lutely determined to act no longer on the defensive, but to carry 
the war into his own camp, as at present. 

We now enter upon our inquiry. 

The inseparable attendants of freedom are party and faction ; 
(we are by no means sure that in politics these terms are not 
synonimous).—It is one of the laws of nature that conflicting 
doctrines and contending bodies shall be co-extensive with liberty 
of speech and action; and it redounds but little to the honour of 
mankind that generally the collision of honest opinions has the 
least, and self-love and self-interest have the greatest, share in 
forming them. Our constitution affords every facility for their 
growth by the liberty, great in theory and almost boundless in 
practice, which it bestows ; and in addition to this, it rates 
powerfully, though unintentionally, to call into being and foster a 
political one known by the name of the Opposition, which too 
often. acts in hostility to its letter and spirit, and which, con- 
tinually coming in contact with the imterests of the nation, in- 
variably regards them as secondary to its own, The highest 
offices in the state are, with few exceptions, open to all; and nope 
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who fill them ‘are. mere occupants at the will of the nation, as 
well as of that of the sovereign. ‘The offices of the ministers are 
therefore to bodies, what an elective situation of honour and 
emolument is to individuals, and there is as much certainty of 
rival competitors for the one, as for the other. As the body which 
is successful must be removed whenever its rival can produce a 
majority of votes, and as its removal constitutes in effect the 
election of this rival, the latter, under the name of the Opposition, 
daily resorts to every imaginable artifice to strengthen its interest, 
and procure the dismissal of its opponent. The ministry therefore 
has not only to transact the business of the state, but to carry on 
an offensive and defensive war on its own private account; it has 
not only to remove the scruples and withstand the occasional hos- 
tility of conscientious patriotic men, but to repel the attacks of a 
—— body which assails it only because it is the ministry. It 

as to sustain the two-fold character of a government and a mere 
political party. The nation is of course eternally embroiled in an 
election contest between two bodies for the reins of power ; its 
dearest interests are placed in the hands of these bodies, and they 
are invariably sacrificed whenever party influence will flow from 
the sacrifice. 
’ When we look into the history of any of those nations -of 
which the name, or the shadow, only now remains, we constantly 
find parties, corresponding in nature with those which are known 
among us by the names of whig and tory, designated as factions. 
We find them loaded with the curses of their country, stained with 
its blood, enriched with its plunder. We are the only nation that 
has hitherto been able to extract from factions more good than 
evil, and to render their existence subservient to the general weal. 
May the exception long continue! but let not the fact and-the 
lesson which it furnishes be ever forgotten. Let them be more 
especially remembered in the present times—when Europe is con- 
vulsed by factions—and when a powerful one, among us, as we 
shall presently show, is promulgating doctrines and pursuing 
conduct directly levelled against those institutions and feelings 
on which all that is dear to us depends. 

As the nation is the chief arbiter between the contending bodies, 
the newspapers are necessarily their principal weapons. Each 
arms itself with as many as it can obtain, and they find little 
difficulty in dividing the great. mass of these papers between 
them. If the public prints are not established by the heads or 
the furious adherents of parties for party purposes, they are as 
much articles of trade as gin and tobacco. No literary fame can 
be drawn from them worth coveting, and it is scarcely in the 
nature of things that any individual will employ his time and for- 
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tune in a pursuit from motives of patriotism regardless of honour 
and profit. While newspapers which advocate the interests of 
parties to the injury of those of the nation are sure of the im- 
mediate patronage of these parties and their supporters, one 
which advocates the interests of the nation, and attacks indiscrimi- 
nately Whigs and Tories when their acts militate against these 
interests, has the certaity of sinking a large fortune before it caw 
hope for a sufficient sale to cover its expenses. Parties thus pos- 
sess what amounts to nearly a monopoly of the newspapers. ‘To 
call the boasted Press of England, so far as the public prints are 
concerned, free and independent, is even ludicrously false. It is 
bound to the car of party by chains stronger than those of iron, 
and its occupation is to do every thing that honour and honesty 
shrink from.* 

A curious and authentic document, which has recently been laid 
before the House of Commons, fully bears us out in our conclu- 
sions. It appears from this, that the daily papers of the metro- 
polis circulated in the year 1821 about eleven millions of copies, 
and that of these, more than nine millions were issued by 
papers notoriously and even avowedly the devoted adherents of 

rties, and which servilely copy. the sentiments and fight the 
Cettles of their respective masters regardless of public good,—of 
every thing, in a word, except the nod of their employers. 

We have now reached the source of libellous publications. 
They no doubt originate altogether with our political parties ; 
their object is exclusively private gain, and sure we are that if 
the nation only could be benefited by them, not one would exist. 
To the nation the /iberty of the press produces the extreme of 
good, and the /icentiousness of the press the extreme of evil; but 
to parties and their tools the liberty is nothing without the licen- 
tiousness. ‘Their warfare irresistibly drives them to the latter; and 
not only their triumphs, but their means of existence, are frequently 
drawn from it. From this, and this alone, springs the clamour 
which is. raised by them whenever libels are prosecuted: their 
very livelihood is attacked by such prosecutions, and it must be 
defended though public ruin be the consequence. 

It is obvious, however, that the libels circulated by the minis- 
terial prints must be altogether different from those circulated 
by the opposition ones. It is not necessary for us to inquire whe- 
ther the former are in principle more honest than their rivals; the 
fact is sufficient for our purpose that in practice they are, and 


* The very few public journals which are really independent and conscientious will, 
we are sure, pardon us for saying what does not apply to them, and what can affect 
them in no other way than to do them service, 
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must from compulsion be so. They cannot support the ministry 
without supporting the constitution, the laws, religion and social 
order. The majority at least of the measures of the ministry are 
intended to benefit the nation; they are commonly obviously ne 
cessary and framed with considerable ability, and they are always, 
as far as possible, scrupulously divested of every thing which the 
Opposition might convert into reasonable argument against them. 
Hence, putting principle out of view, these papers are frequently 
compelled to say what they would say if they were in the highest 
degree honest and independent ; they are not only prohibited from 
inculcating, but they are necessitated to combat, revolutionary and 
infidel principles, and they have always at least ample ground for 
fair discussion. ‘They may be, and often are, persdnally libellous, 
but they can scarcely by possibility ever be public libels. It is 
to public libels only that our inquiry relates. 
is compulsion is almost wholly reversed with regard to the 
sition papers. ‘They must constantly differ in opinion and 
view from the ministry, and unfortunately for them the ministry 
always has the choice of opinion and view; it is generally wise 
enough to select those which experience has proved to be correct, 
and, with regard to unproved ones, it is sufficiently cautious to 
choose those which are the most in harmony with justice and 
common sense. ‘They cannot attack the ministry without attacking 
the government; they cannot oppose the discharge of its impe- 
rative duties, without bringing contempt on the laws and the con- 
stitution: opposing all its measures indiscriminately, they must 
often advocate anarchical principles and perilous schemes, and they 
frequently cannot find any ground whatever for opposition without 
suppressing or disguising the truth, and resorting to slander and 
falsehood. ‘Their constant labour is to excite discontent, and in 
a nature of things they are therefore very often gross public 
ibels. 
It thus happens, that at all times a large number of the public 
prints are incessantly scattering matter through the community 
exactly calculated to render the ignorant portion of it seditious 
and turbulent. Even if we were to grant that their motives may 
be innocent, this neither alters the nature, nor qualifies the effect 
of their contents, so far as the uninstructed are concerned. A 
man who knows no more of the editor of the Morning Chronicle 
than the editor of the Black Dwarf, and nothing whatever of the 
motives of party writers, will always think that language has the 
same meaning and object in whatever paper it may appear; and 
_ the sedition of the first paper we have named will have just the 
same effect upon him as that of the last. 
The prints of the Opposition open the path for those of the Re- 
volutionists. 
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volutionists. If the former did not circulate, the latter would be 
quashed by the laws and the opinion of the sound a of the 
community as rapidly as they were sent to the press. e nation 
judges whether a publication is libellous or not, rather from the 
motives of its writer than the nature of its contents, and it tolerates 
the libels of the Opposition because it believes, however atrocious 
they may be, that their sole object is to displace the ministry. It 
happens unfortunately that up to a very high point the opposition 
and the revolutionists are actuated by the same wish, infant rebel- 
lion and manhood opposition differing only in title. ‘The primary 
otiert of both is to obtain the reins of power: in this only they 
differ, the one wishes to obtain them without, and the other (as 
the only means) with, the destruction of the constitution. This, 
however, causes no difference of conduct: both endeavour to 
convince the nation that it is misgoverned and oppressed; that 
its affairs are sinking into ruin, and that its rulers are imbecile, 
corrupt and tyrannical. No other method than this exists for 
the prosecution of their respective objects, and what will serve 
the one will as effectually serve the other. If the opposition be 
what is nnproperly enough called a constitutional one, the revo- 
lutionists are not perhaps able to- say a// that they wish to say; 
but if, im addition to vilifying the ministers and opposing their 
measures, it clamour for changes in the constitution, they possess 
all the liberty they need. 

We have hitherto spoken of the ministry and the opposition 
without once remembering who at present compose them; we are 
now however compelled to reverse this, and to speak almost alto- 
gether of the parties which at this moment form these important 
bodies. 

The character of the Opposition naturally fluctuates between 
the superlatives of good and bad, as the party creed, talents and 
personal character of those who compose this body vary. Some- 
times it is what is understood by the term, a constitutional oppo- 
sition, and at other times it is nothing but a base, unprincipled, 
patricidal faction. A ‘Tory opposition, from its mean opinion of 
mob intellects, produces less public injury than a Whig one which 
professes to think them unerring; an opposition formed of such 
men as the Marquis of Lansdown is less dangerous than one 
formed of such men as Earl Grey ; and one composed of such men 
as Earl Grey is infinitely preferable to one composed of such men 
as Bennett, Hume and Burdett. As the papers which fight its 
battles have no other doctrines, plans, and ones line of conduct 
than its own, as they push every thing to the extreme which they 
copy from it, and as they draw the boundary for the revolutionary 
prints, their nature and that of the revolutionary papers vary - 

the 
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the character of the opposition varies. The journals of a con- 
stitutional opposition defend the crown, the legislature, the church, 
and laws as zealously as the ministerial ones, and merely attack 
the ministry and its measures; they frequently produce much 
good, and the revolutionary ones dare not publish what will pro- 
duce much injury: but if the opposition be the reverse, its 
journals are the reverse. ‘They war against all we have named 
as much as against the ministry; they give all the latitude to 
the revolutionary ones which these desire, and in truth are them- 
selves revolutionary in every thing but motive. 

The nation has for some time had a Whig opposition placed 
in such circumstances, and formed of such men as have been 
exactly calculated to make it produce the very utmost measure 
of public calamity. 

‘The Whigs happen to be, to use the words of Horsley, ‘ the 
issue of the loins, but not the children of the principles’ of men 
who once were the leaders of a revolution. is Revolution we 
are disposed to praise as highly as any of them, but we praise it 
merely on its merits ;—we praise it because it saved from destruc- 
tion the constitution, the church, the laws, rights, and liberty, and 
because nothing else could have saved them ;—because it was a 
measure of defence and not of aggression, of preservation and not 
of change ; and, above all, we praise it because it was brought 
about not by a faction, although a faction was the immediate 
agent, and not by the ignorant populace, but by the wealth, wisdom, 
learning, religion and patriotism of the nation. 

- Tt must however be obvious to all but those to whom we should 
scorn to address ourselves, that it formed a precedent of a dan- 
gerous nature, and that it was calculated to add to the creed of 
its immediate authors articles in the highest degree capable of 
being misinterpreted, and directed against the best interests of 
the nation. ewes morally certain that whenever the Whigs 
should be out of office, should be men of slender talents and pliant 
honesty, should be stripped of the confidence of the intelligent 
E of the nation, and placed amidst disaffection and revo- 

tions—their leading principle—the right of subjects to resist 
the authority of, and to depose, their kings—would be made the 
pretext for promulgating the most pernicious doctrines, and for 
committing the most unwarrantable acts. 

Such men the Whigs have become, and in such a manner their 
creed has been abused. In the last few years, old age and death 
have swept from their ranks almost all who sought for higher 
than mere mob popularity, and whose talents were above those of 
the third class; and if they-have been replaced at all it has been 
by men of the most common-place intellects and the most 

questionable 
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the House of Commons we are almost overpowered by the melan- 
choly contrast which it exhibits to former times. We look in 
vain for the vivid and comprehensive delineations and the majestic 
and mighty reasonings of Fox—for the richness of imagery, pro- 
fusion of knowledge, philosophical minuteness and profundity of 
sentiment, and overflow of fascinating eloquence of Burke—for 
the sportive, dazzling and captivating imagination of Sheridan—for 
the spotless integrity of Romilly, and even for the straight forward 
statement and clear detail of Whitbread. These illustrious though 
erring men are gone for ever; and were we to describe the suc- 
cedaneum to their splendid eloquence—to repeat the names of 
those who have more especially taken upon themselves to fill the 
places which they occupied, we think that a stoic might sigh over 
the loss the Whigs have sustained, and that even sadness itself 
might laugh at their incongruous efforts to replace it. This great 
and remarkable falling off im talent, unaided by other causes, was 
sufficient, not only to exclude them from office, but to ruin their 
interests with the enlightened part of the nation. Nothing 
but powerful eloquence im an opposition can enable it to hide its 
deformed motives, to justify itsvicious acts, to give currency, 
among those who are the arbiters of parties, to its misrepresent- 
ations and sophistries, and to make a stand against an able and 
successful ministry. 

While the Whigs have thus dwindled into a body of common- 
place, short sighted men, incapable of forming an efficient admi- 
nistration, the times have been of a description exactly calculated 
to lead them into all the abuse of their creed of which it is 
capable. 

- The French Revolution—its very name cuts them to the 
heart—was ‘not only a revolution im the government of an em- 
pire, but in the opinions and feelings of a considerable part of 
mankind ;—it not only overturned the throne of France, but, for 
the moment, it overturned the thrones of experience, knowledge, 
truth and common sense. Its object was to reconquer what these 

- had won, to destroy what they had established, and it attacked 
kings, governments and individuals chiefly for being their allies. 
While it boasted of regenerating mankind, it only regenerated 
its blindness and wickedness, and led it back, not gradually, but 
im a moment, to all those pernicious heresies which were promul- 
ed im the very midnight of human ignorance. All the know- 
ledge that it taught, and all the splendid gifts that it promised, 
consisted merely in the erasure of the terms—sin, crime, and 
ignorance, from human language, and the emancipation of the 
passions, 
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passions, particularly the worst of them, from restraints of every 


description. 

The doctrines taught by the French Revolution were so self- 
evidently false and absurd, so hostile to every principle of civil 
government, and so directly levelled against the existence of 
society, that if they had been promulgated by an individual they 
would have been treated with general derision. Nothing but a 
whole nation could have dragged them from the abyss into which 
divine and human wisdom had plunged them, and scattered them 
again over the face of the world. ‘They were, however, taught 
by a nation, and therefore, not only the weak part of mankind, 
bat many who called themselves philosophers and statesmen, 
gravely embraced them; they became the fashion, and they 
were followed by many for no other reason than because they 
were fashionable. Some of the motives for this may perhaps 
be conjectured. There was the appearance of freedom in 
casting off so readily old principles—of magnanimity, in advo- 
cating what struck at the root of self-interest—of philanthropy, 
in fighting the battles of the ignorant and indigent—and of al- 
most superhuman courage, in daring to scoff at the wisdom of 
antiquity and to brave the denunciations of Heaven. In adher- 
ing to old principles, mediocrity had no hope of emerging from 
insignificance ;. but in embracing the new ones, it possessed the 
certainty of escaping the oppressive rivalry of powerful talents, 
aud the chance of becoming a leader. 

The Whigs of that period, with some honourable exceptions, 
were warm admirers of this revolution, and of course they eagerly 
embraced its doctrines. Party interest, that besetting curse of 


the nation, no doubt led them to this, for they were many of . 
them men of vigorous, comprehensive minds, and highly capa- 


ble of perceiving that the ‘ new’ opinions were but vampings up 
of ‘ dead old’ sophisms and falsehoods, and that the principles 
which governed their ancestors of 1688 expressly forbade all that 
the French revolutionists taught and did. There was scarcely a 
possibility of maintaining the show of hostility to the ministry and 
of keeping the opposition in existence, except by espousing the 
cause of the revolution:—the club and pot-house statesmen 
were thrown into raptures by it; and as it is ever the misfortune 
of the party to mistake the voice of these persons for that of 
the whole British people, they imagined that public opinion was 
in favour of the revived creed, that the fall of ministers was in- 
evitable, and that their proselytism would ensure their accession to 
office. These multiplied temptations could not be resisted by men 
greedy of office, of violent passions, desperate hopes, and ques- 
tionable honesty. The Whigs, whose creed had fallen into dis- 

use, 
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use, and who had been for some time merely the opposition, as- 
sumed the twofold character of the antagonists of the ministry, 
and the icachers of the revived heresy—the opposition, and the 
leaders of a distinct and dangerous political sect. ‘Their tactics 
were changed. The outlandish jargon respecting the tyranny of 
governments, the oppression of subjects, light, reason, philoso- 
phy, natural rights, &c. &c. was carefully imported and-broughe 
into immediate use, and the acts of ministers were only of conse- 
qeeney so far as they gave opposition declaimers opportunities 
tor employing this Babylonish dialect. ‘The government was now 
attacked because it enforced this law, or kept in being that m- 
‘stitution—because it would not pare one pillar of the constitu- 
tion to the smallness of a reed and destroy another—because it 
would not convert the temple of rational liberty into the den 
of brutish licentiousness—in a word, because it would not merge 
the three estates of the realm in one, change the monarchy into a 
virtual republic, and place the mighty pyramid, which our political 
rm social system forms, with its apex in the dust and its base in 
Whatever imputations this may cast on the wisdom and honesty 
of the-late Whigs, thus much may be said in their defence,—that 
they bound themselves neck and heels to the French Revolution 
before its greatest atrocities were. committed—before it had 
reared that colossal column of guilt at which mankind will 
with horror to the end of time, and before it had extinguished 
itself in the deluge of gore which flowed from its victims. Dis- 
entanglement after this consummation took place was impos- 
sible, without such an open confession of infirm judgment as 
perhaps no set of men could make. They disavowed the crimes, 
but still clung to the principles that perpetrated them ; and, though 
this was only like execrating a robbery and eulogising the knavish 
ropensity of the robber, it was—fettered as they were by so- 
pts recorded opinions—as much perhaps as could be expected 
of them. 
From this thraldom the majority of the present Whigs when 
they entered public life were free ; if they had passed an opinion 
on the French Revolution, it was merely that of nonage, which 
was not binding. But their situation was one exactly calculated 
to lead: men like themselves into all the errors into which they 
have fallen. Whiggism had just been reversed, and the choice 
was before them, to restore it to what it had been, or to continue 
it what it had been made—to become Whigs according to the 
original peering of the term, or to be the disciples of Mr. Fox, 
and, in reality, Anti-whigs. In favour of one side of the question 
—they had witnessed the horrors of the French Revolution—new 
VOL. XXVIII. NO, LY. whiggism 
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whiggism had been brought to the test of experiment and 


eyery 
‘tenet had been refuted—torn to shreds and scattered to the winds 
before their eyes.—In favour of the other side—they were still the 
Opposition, and the triumphant principles were yet those of the 
Ministry—revolutionary opinions were yet widely entertained, and 
‘zealously propagated by the canaille of political writers—there 
was no returning to the Whiggism of 1688, except by levelling to 
the ground the fabric which Mr. Fox had raised, and trampling in 
the flust his fame and his principles. ‘They decided as mediocrity 
always decides. They looked at Mr. Fox, and they could see no- 
‘thing else—they were blind to the illustrious men whose names 
he had affixed to principles which they loathed, and in com- 
parison of whom as a statesman he was of little considera- 
tion. They heroically closed their ears when fact and demon- 
stration thundered in them, that—to follow his steps would be 
death to them as a party; they abjured constitutional principles, 
and became innovators and demagogues, the patrons of the turbu- 
lent and disloyal of every nation, contemptible and useless as an 
Opposition, but formidable and dangerous in the highest degree 
as a political sect. 
The events which followed this decision rendered it irrever- 
sible. It made the Whigs the faithful allies of Buonaparte, and 
the conclusion of the war was, therefore, as disastrous to them 


‘as to himself. The unhallowed cause for which they had 


fought was ruined, and their reputation, as practical statesmen, 


‘lost for ever. Deserted by the better part of the nation, they 


‘were thrown upon the mere mob for support, and compelled to 
‘depend altogether on their doctrines for the miserable bread and 
‘water of party. They, in consequence, transferred their alliance 
‘from the dethroned ‘Great Captain’ to a detestable faction, 


‘which had grown into importance under their auspices; and in 


‘almost all their attacks on the ministry they acted as the auxilia- 
ries of this faction, fighting for schemes and objects exclusively 
radical. At public meetings, it was impossible to know by the 
beg —e whether they were those of Hunt and Cobbett, or of 
the Whig nobility ; and in the House of Commons, no one could 
distinguish among the motley group which composed the oppo- 
sition, who were, and who were not, Whigs. 

’ The Whigs therefore plume themselves on the Revolution of 
‘1688 apparently for no other reason than because it was a 
‘revolution and dethroned a monarch. Of all the principles of 
‘that period, the only one which was of doubtful truth and 
‘dangerous application they adhere to; and all the others, by 
‘which this one was qualified and governed, they reject; and on 


‘this they have engrafted all the preposterous meanings, and 


foolish 
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foglish and criminal doctrines that it could by possibility be 
loaded with. Because the Whigs of 1688 were the leaders of a 
revolution, the present ones seem to think that all revolutions are 
alike praiseworthy and beneficial ; as though it were per se a desir- 
able thing for a nation to destroy its government and to enable a 
faction to give it away or sell it at pleasure :—because, in an ex- 
treme case, it is barely justifiable in a people to dethrone its king, 
they seem to think that kings have neither rights nor title, and 
that they may be always justly removed by the mere caprice and 
delusion of their subjects, and even by the crimes of the vilest fac- 
tions. The revolutions of France, Spain, Portugal, Naples, Pied- 
mont, have all been most a panegyrized by the 
sent Whigs. The sovereigns might be just and patriotic—the 
leaders of the revolution might be nameless, ignorant, unprincipled 
demagogues—it might be carried into effect by licentious and 
perjured troops, or deluded mobs, while the body of the people 
were even hostile to it—it might commence in the most criminal 
motives, proceed by robbing the church, proscribing the clergy, 
banishing religion and loyalty, gagging and murdering in cold 
blood all who opposed it, in a word by wholesale robbery and 
murder—and end in establishing a government infinitely more 
absurd in theory, and more injurious and tyrannical in practice, 
than the one it removed ;—and still it was lauded to the skies by 
the Whigs. It was a revolution, and that was enough. 

' All the ridiculous and wicked doctrines which have been made 
the ostensible grounds for these revolutions, the Whigs have 
adopted. It has, it seems, been discovered, not indeed by the 
philosophers and moralists, but by the revolutionists of modern 
times, that all which Heaven has pronounced to be true, is false ; 
that all which experience has proved to be necessary, is needless ; 
that human nature is immaculate, and that governments and laws 
which prevent the populace from doing what it pleases are alike 
unjust and tyrannical. If a man with them is to be ‘ liberal 
and enlightened,’ ‘a friend to reason, knowledge, and the hap- 
piness of mankind,’ he must be, if not the open foe, the secret 
despiser of religion, the violator of the laws of honour aud mora- 
lity, a turbulent and disaffected subject, and a sensual and un- 
principled member of society. lll this, forsooth, is trumpeted 
forth as something new; as though it was not known and exploded 
in the infancy of the world—as though it was not the very first lesson 
taught by human depravity, and the very first string of errors and 
falsehoods that experience refuted. ‘These persons call this the 
age of light and reason; but it ought to be called the age of poli- 
tical quacks and mountebanks, in which the refuse of mankind 
are the exhibitors, nations the cheated spectators, all the calami- 

lies 
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ties under the sun the nostrums, and the good feelings, peace and 


happiness of empires, the spoil. . 

e need only enumerate the objects which guided the Whigs 
of 1688, to prove that all their principles but one, have been re- 
nounced by those of the present day. To preserve the church 
from ruin, the constitution from innovation, and the laws from 
change ; in a word, to keep ‘ the present system’ in vigorous 
operation, they deposed the king. To keep every thing else un- 
changed, they changed the dynasty; they made no appeals to the 
populace, and they promulgated no levelling opinions. With the 
fabric of the government in their hands, they altered not a stone 
or a stile, and they merely added to the weak parts some sub-. 
stantial supports formed of the same materials which composed 
the whole. Nolumus leges Anglia mutari was their motto, and 
it governed them in every thought and act. o 

rom the conduct of the later Whigs, it has inevitably followed . 
that their papers have been of the most dangerous description: 
they have uniformly fought for the sectarian doctrines of their 
masters, and consequently their attacks have been directed, less 
against the ministry, than against the foundations of society and 
the British constitution. Religie and loyalty—the crown and 
the church—the legislature and the laws—the clergy and the 
magistracy—judges and juries—the society for the Suppression of 
Vice and the Constitutional Association—in a word, every com- 
ponent part and every safeguard of whatever is dear to the 
nation, have been made the objects of their ceaseless scurrilities. 
All this they have very gravely called a legal, constitutional, and 
patriotic attempt to drive the ministry from office ! 

While the opposition journals have become what they are, their 
readers have increased in the proportion of a thousand to one, and 
their power of producing injury has increased im the same ratio. 
This 1s the age of mechanical improvements, and no one craft has 
been carried to greater perfection than that of newspaper-making. 
The ¢ liberal’ prints of England and the continent have been con- 
ducted into one mighty channel, and machinery of the most com- 
plex and perfect description has been constructed for keeping it full, 
even to overflow, of whatever is necessary for the good of the 
‘ great cause.’ If a congress be assembled, negociations be in pro- 
gress, a revolution be commenced, or a conspiracy exploded, these 
prints teem, not with articles of intelligence, but with articles 
studiously framed to conceal the truth, and to bring contempt 
and hatred on established governments and religions. Forged 
state papers, fabricated letters,—whatever human ingenuity, un- 
fettered .by the antiquated restraints of truth and honesty, can 
devise, are employed, to swell the flood which sweeps almost 
without 
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without interruption through the civilized world, scattering around 
it every thing that can render mankind ignorant, sensual, barbarous, 
criminal, and wretched. 
‘The French Revolution formed in this as well as other countries 
a host of traitors. It exposed to these men the vulnerable parts 
of governments, showed them the prodigious extent of the igno- 
rance, credulity and folly of that body, which is commonly though 
falsely called the People, and proved to them by what common 
abilities and cheap means a nation may be seduced to its ruin. 
While it thus initiated these persons in all the mysteries of 
their vocation, the Whigs provided them with the widest field, 
and the most ample protection in the exercise of it. All 
the principles that the revolutionist has wished to teach, the 
Whigs have taught—wherever he has wished public hatred to 
fall, there they have endeavoured to point it—all that he has 
had to do has been to assume their name, to tread in their foot- 
steps, to translate into his own slang what they expressed in 
somewhat more decent phraseology, and to openly avow what 
they darkly insinuated. yal and moral as the lower orders 
were, they would have rejected with horror the lessons of sedition 
and blasphemy, had not their better feelings been destroyed 
before these were offered to them. Disloyalty and irreligion were 
the necessary fruits of contempt for the government and the 
teachers of religion; and when the radical leaders showed them- 
selves, the uneducated adherents of the Whigs went over to them 
ina body. This was natural and inevitable. 
The course which the Whigs have followed has enabled the 
revolutionists to set the laws at defiance. ‘The principles of the 
intelligent classes have remained so sound, that the latter would 
have been put down as often as they showed themselves, if they 
had been left to their own resources. With our present laws no 
public libel could circulate an hour, if the struggle was alone 
between the laws and the libeller, and no power mterposed to 
render the former impotent. But Hunt and Wooler could say 
nothing that was not in substance said by the Whigs; and Cobbett 
and Hone could publish nothing that was not in substance pub- 
lished by their papers. It was no doybt believed that the two 
parties were actuated by different motives, that the one merely 
wished to drive the ministry from office while the other wished 
to overthrow the Constitution,—but this belief, however true, was 
founded upon conjecture, not upon facts, and there was no legal 
difference between them. Ministers could not therefore pro- 
secute the most guilty of the Radical speakers and writers, with- 
out being bound m justice to prosecute many of the Whig ones, 
and if such prosecutions were instituted, they were converted at: 
03 once 
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once into mere party-questions. Public justice was scoffed ats 
the most atrocious abuse was lavished on the prosecutors, the: 
libellous matter was republished and defended in ten thousand 
shapes, and attempts were made, both by seduction and threat, to 
induce the jury to perjure itself and to violate the laws, that the 
criminal might escape. As much ponular phrensy was excited 
against the attempt to enforce just and necessary laws, as though 
it was an attempt to destroy the constitution; and the flagitious 
violator of them was enriched by the Whigs as a reward for his 
guilt, and a stimulus for him to double it. It is too well known 

or us to repeat it, that, while the laws are all-powerful against 
the sovereign and the government, they are inefficient when 
assailed by party—that when nothing else can prejudice juries, 
they may be led to the most gross abuse of duty by party-feelings. 
The laws were attacked by party, and they became merely 
laughing-stock of libellers; as the Attorney General could not 
obtain a verdict, he ceased to prosecute, and the Revolutionists 
published whatever they thought proper. 

If any man doubt that this similarity has existed between the 
Whig and radical orators and writers, we will request him to 
divest himself for a moment of all party-feelings, and to examine 
their speeches and writings of late years, without suffering himself 
to be biassed by the names of those by whom they have been 
produced. Without adverting to a more distant period, if he 
finds that the speeches delivered in the present year at public 
meetings by the Duke of Sussex— Lords Folkstone, Albe- 
marle, King; Messrs. Hume, Coke, Bennett, &c. &c. have 
not been the same in doctrine, tendency, and even language, 
as those delivered by Hunt and his itmerant colleagues ;—we 
will be content to be branded as the publishers of untruths. If 
any difference has been perceptible, it has amounted to simply 
this,—the one party has called for a revolution, and the o 
has contented itself with declaring a revolution to be inevitable— 
the one has taught the application of those principles which ne- 
cessarily lead to revolution, the other has inculcated these prin- 
ciples, and remained silent respecting the application—the one 
has cannonaded the whole fabric of the constitution at once, and 
the other has undermined the pillars of it in detail. Both have 
agreed in the necessity of re-modelling it, but they have disagreed 
im their plans of a new one. To the nation this difference has 
been nothing, and their difference of motive has been nothing ; 
for their labours, so far as it has been concerned, have tended 
to produce exactly the same result. In truth, when the Whigs 
have, on all great questions involving the existence of the con- 
stitution, made common cause with the Revolutionists ; _— 

they 
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they have eulogised all the revolutions that have taken place jn 
Europe, and zealously inculcated all the principles that led to 
them, it is worse than absurd to assert that in any one essential 
point, their conduct has differed from that of the Revolutionists. 

Our questions are now answered. Public libels owe their 
origin, on wholly, to the opposition. Let the Whigs imitate 
the conduct of the Marquis of Lansdown, and become a con- 
stitutional opposition, and their prints will immediately abandon 
that path which they now tread, to their own disgrace and the 
ruin of the nation.— Let them, in all conflicts between the law and 
seditious and blasphemous libels, remain neutral,—we do not ask 
them to act the patriot and to support the law,—and in six months 
these libels will be one and all suppressed, _ 

The Opposition—we speak of it in its usual character—is 
formed for the purpose of opposing indiscriminately all the mea- 
sures of the ministers, without any reference to their merits ; and 
of driving them from office, whatever may be their ability, and 
however disastrous the consequences may prove to the nation. 
It struggles, not for the good of the country, but for the virtual 
sovereignty of the country—not for public benefit, but for per- 
.sonal profit and aggrandisement at the public cost. 

While such are its motives and objects, its power and resources 
are of the most formidable kind. Its wealth is immense, it carries 
along with it a very large portion of the community, it possesses 
half the public prints, and its numbers have no other limit than 
its inability to increase them. Its actual influence in the state is 
thus secondary only to that of the government, and instances are 
not wanting in which this influence has overpowered the go- 
-vernment, and seized the dominion of the country in direct oppo- 
sition to its will, 

It is in all essential matters the personal interest of the minis- 
ters to study the benefit of the nation. ‘The favour of the sove- 
reign, whatever it once was, is now of inferior value to them; the 
favour of the people can alone maintain them in office, and this 
can only be obtained and preserved by serving the nation ably 
and faithfully. Whether their motives be the grovelling ones of 
thirst for lucre and love of place, or the ennobling one, the 
_passion for fame, they can only enjoy what they seek by the display 
.of talent and integrity in the discharge of their duty. But it is 
the personal interest of the opposition in essential matters to 
deceive the nation. The acquiescence of this body in any of the 
Jeading measures of the ministry would furnish such evidence of 
the ability of the latter as no opposition could prevail on itself to 
give; and therefore, however wise and necessary such measures 
o4 may 
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‘may be, it regularly obstructs or withstands them. If agriculture 


or commerce be in distress, instead of assisting in endeavours to 
discover the cause, it labours to involve it in still deeper ob- 
scurity—instead of joining in a remedy, it opposes with all its 
might the application of such remedy. It bewilders the discussion 
of public questions by distortions, misrepresentations, and per- 
sonal vituperations, and its constant occupation is to render the 
functionaries of the government odious and contemptible, and to 
create discontent and division in the community. It must do this 
to keep itself in sight and existence. As we have already said, 
‘the objects of the opposition and the Revolutionists, up to a very 
high point, are the same. The former may entertain no hostility 
towards the institutions of the state; but its first wish is to effect 
a complete change of rulers, and to obtain the reins of govern- 
ment, and it must therefore travel in the same path with the latter. 

The necessity for the existence of an efficient opposition is 
nevertheless only secondary in degree to the necessity for the 
‘existence of a ministry. Although this body is self-appointed, is 
‘scarcely tolerated by the letter of the constitution, and exists even 
in defiance of the laws, it has to perform public duties of the 
very highest importance to the state. It has to act as the guardian 
‘and champion of the constitution and laws—as the inspector of 
the conduct of the ministers, the denouncer of their incapacity and 
misdeeds—and as the leader of the nation in its opposition to their 
‘Measures and in the attempts to remove them from office. It 
forms almost the chief instrument by which they are spurred to 
the able and upright discharge of their duty, and restrained from 
the abuse of their power. "By holding itself constantly in readi- 
ness, and duly fitted at all points for undertaking the direction of 
public affairs, it gives to the sovereign and nation that ‘perfect 
independence and efficient controul over the ministers, on which 
the good of the state so essentially depends. gar dig a 

Such is opposition ; and we think it must be clear to the dullest 
capacity— 

1. That if those who constitute it are not men of high honour 
and sound patriotism—do not identify themselves with the insti- 
tutions of the nation, civil and ecclesiastical—do not defend the 
constitution and laws from all assailants whatever—do not 
sess the confidence and support of a considerable portion of the 
‘intelligent classes—and are disqualified by the want of talent and 


integrity from becoming the ministry, such men are altogether 


useless as an i treme and so long as they form it, so long 
will the nation be deprived of those services for which alone th 
existence of the opposition is tolerated. ;, 
2. That 
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’ @: That if they are regardless of personal honour and reputa- 
tion—labour to delude the nation, and throw its affairs into 
confusion—league themselves with traitors and blasphemers, and 
carry on war against our institations in church and state—such 
men will render the opposition, from the immunities and in- 
fluence which it possesses, the most terrible scourge that could 
visit, and the most formidable enemy that could be arrayed 
against, the empire. 
‘ By this test must the conduct of the whigs be judged. 
- At this moment we possess no genuine, and, if we may so cn 
constitutional opposition. The Whigs, when they separate them- 
selves from the Revolutionists, have no weight or influence in 
the nation, and therefore, so far as the ministers are kept in the 
line of duty by hostility to their measures, they are kept in it by 
the Revolutionists. ‘There is no man of discernment in the na- 
tion who, whatever may be his politics, believes that the Whigs 
are capable of conducting the affairs of the empire, or ought to 
be entrusted with power; and therefore the sovereign and country 
possess no longer an alternative in the choice of .mimisters, and 
the ministers no longer feel that powerful stimulant and effectual 
curb—the consciousness that men exist, anxious and able to re- 
place them. Were the present ministers as imbecile, as they 
are able, they must still be kept in office, for they would still be 
infinitely preferable to men solemnly pledged to make the most 
comprehensive and fearful changes in the constitution, and the 
state of society. ; 
That this is pregnant svith public calamities may be easily de- 
monstrated. Its direct tendency is to make the offices of the 
ministers, virtually, hereditary to a party, and to make the crown 
and the nation absolutely dependant on this party, so long as it 
shall abstain from attacking the constitution. Should minis- 
ters pervert their power into the means of plundering and over- 
throwing the church—blotting from our law books the: statutes 
which form the foundation of society—encouraging and protecting 
the press in vilifying the crown, the aristocracy, or whatever else 
might thwart their wishes—and pulling to pieces the constitution 
for the purpose of making the most dangerous experiments 
upon it—who is to oppose them? Not the opposition, for it 
would support them with all its might. If at this moment the 
Attorney General were to convert his office into a sinecure, and 
suffer the nation to be deluged with treasonable and blasphemous 
writings, who would impeach him for it? If the Home Secre- 
tary were to suffer the lives and property of the peaceable and 
loyal to be assailed by seditious rioters, who would denounce his 
flagrant breach of duty to the country? Most assuredly not the 
opposition, 
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Opposition, for, instead of attacking neglect of duty, it only 
attacks the discharge of it. paly. ary that the Whigs aro 
wholly useless as an opposition, and all the benefits which 
the nation has been wont to draw from it, are lost. How far they, 
have rendered it a public curse may be the best determined by ex- 
amining their words and actions for the last six years, and the 
history of the country for the same peri , 

The Marquis of Lansdown and the few Whigs who, like him, 
have adhered to the faith of their ancestors, and scorned to 
mix themselves up with the Revolutionists, will not understand 
any thing that we have said to apply to them. These most respect- 
able men have been placed in the most trying situation, by the 

eposterous and criminal conduct of their colleagues; if they 
oo fallen into occasional errors, they have upon the whole acted 
nobly, and we will cast no censure where there is so much to 
panegyrise. That they are but a few straggling, uninfluential 
members of the opposition, instead of forming the majority of it, 
is to be deplored as a national misfortune ; for nothing can shake 
our conviction, that if the body of the Whigs had acted as they 
have acted, the calamities and disgraces of late years would never 
have been known, and the country would not have been what it 
now is. We say again for the thousandth time, that, had it not 
been for the example and protection of the Whigs, the herd of 
revolutionary writers and orators would never have been able to 
circulate their writings and collect their mobs; the operation of 
the laws would never have been suspended, public morals would 
have remained uninjured, and public tranquillity would never have 
been disturbed. 

We ask the Whigs again, then—what is the nation to think 
rae can it think of them, after their past and present con- 

ct 

The great object of their confederation and efforts is, posses- 
sion of the reins of government, and they must know, as well as 
all other men, that they can never be successful, unless they prove, 
to the nation, that they are friendly to the constitution and laws— 
that they duly understand the interests of the country—and that 
their honour and integrity may be safely relied on—in a word, 
that they are in a reasonable degree qualified for the office which 
they seek to fill. 

To effect this, they must return to the Whiggism of 1688—re- 
mould their creed until it harmonises with truth, experience, 
human nature and common sense—subscribe no more for such 
men as Hone and Wilson, and protect no longer such as Ben- 
bow and Thelwall. They must expel from their ranks all the 
friends of revolution, and dissolve all connexion with iia 

ey 
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They must make no more false and inflammatory speeches to the 
multitude; oppose no longer the enforcing of the laws; and 
clamour no further for change and innovation. Without this they 
must remain as they now are, unworthy of being called a party, 
deserted by the prudent and patriotic—despised by the 
pulace—and powerless for every thing but mischief. 
wealth, intelligence and wisdom of the nation set so 

against their present opinions and practices, that there is no alter- 
native. Those who virtually elect and depose ministries are not 
to be imposed upon by professions, or misled by personal par- 
tiality. y have infinitely more at stake than the rival candi- 
dates. In chusing a ministry, they chuse the guardians of their 
lives and fortunes, and they do not ask, which is the Whig, or 
which is the Tory; but which is the friend of the constitution, 
the laws, religion and order; which is the statesman, and which 
is the man of talent, wisdom, honour and virtue. 


Art. XIII.—1. Napoleon in Exile ; or a Voice from St. Helena. 
The Opinions and Reflexions of Napoleon on the most impor- 
tant Events of his Life and Government, in his own Words. 
By Barry E. O’Meara, Esq. his late Surgeon. London. 1822. 
2 vols. pp. 511—542. 

2. Memorial de Ste. Héléne. Journal de la Vie privée et des 
Conversations de Empereur Napoléon a Ste. Hélene. Par le 
Comte de Las Cases. London. 1823. 1 vol. 2 Parts. pp. 
420—398. 

3. Mémoires pour servir a [ Histoire de France sous Napoléon, 

éerits d Ste. Hélene, sous le dicta del’ Empereur, par les Géné- 
raux gui ont partagé sa Cuptivité, et publiés sur les Manuscrits 
entierement corrigés de sa main. ‘Tome L., dicté au Général 
Gourgaud. 1828. pp. 384. 

4. Mélanges Historigues. Vol. I., dicté au Comte de Montho- 
lon. London. 1822. pp. 358. . 

i our former Numbers we apprized our readers of the plan by 

which Buonaparte designed to keep himself alive in the public 
recollection, and to maintain by successive publications the hopes 
of the disaffected throughout Europe ; and we exposed the art 
with which he contrived to have his agents successively dismissed 
from St. Helena, that they might, in due order, contribute their 
respective quotas to the series of libels, by which the world was 
to be persuaded to tolerate the return of Buonaparte himself. 

First came the fabricated Letters of that poor bungler Warden, 

reviewed in our Thirty-first Number ;—then we had Signor San- 

tini’s Appeal to Europe; and the Letter by Buonaparte Meee 
under 
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(under the name of Montholon,) reviewed ‘in our Thirty-second 
-'Number.. We then foretold ‘ that Las Cases would be next sent 
home, witha crown of martyrdom on his head, and a budget of 
-Buonapartiana at his back :’ this ‘accordingly happened, aud the 
result was, that worthy gentleman’s ‘ Letters from the Cape of 
‘Good Hope, with Extracts from the Great Work now compiling 
for publication under the inspection of Napoleon.'—Upon these 
‘letters we did ample justice in our Thirty-fourth Number. Then 
came Mr. O'Meara, with the ‘ Ninth Chapter’ of the aforesaid 
ge work, viz. Buonaparte’s Account of the Battle of Waterloo ; 
dulness and folly of which were so contemptible, that neither 
‘we, nor, as far as we know, any body else, ever took the trouble 
of noticing its existence. ‘This failure clogged for a while the ef- 
forts of the literary confederacy ; Las Cases and O’ Meara, how- 
ever, were working in silence at their journals, anxious, no doubt, 
to bring them out in due succession; when, alas! the death of 
Buonaparte destroyed at once the order and object of the latter 
part of the march, and O’Meara, Las Cases, Gourgaud, and 
ontholon, had nothinig left but—occupet extremum scabies !—to 
rush to the press péle méle, and to endeavour, by rival puffs, to 
‘excite, each ‘towards his own work, the public attention, and to 
draw, éach to his own pocket, the public contribution. 

We shall, in a future. Number, observe upon these sltiiesess 
we have only affixed their names to this Article lest it should be 
thought that we evaded them, and in order to show the relative 
connection of the whole series. Our present limits will not per- 
mit us to do more than to examine the. work of O’ Meara, which 
‘we are induced to undertake, partly from a desire of doing justice 
to those whom his work has assailed, but chiefly for the purpose 
of applying to him and Buonaparte the spirit of the adage, ‘ nos- 
citur a socio, and of showing the world what the cause must be 
of which O’ Meara is the chosen advocate and champion. 
~ Mr. O’Meara had been, it Seems, a surgeon in the army, and 
was dismissed from that service by sentence of a court-martial ; 
he then entered the naval service, into which, we presume, lie 
must have procured his admission by a discreet silence as to 
his having ever belonged: to the sister service. This suppression 
is remarkable, as showing that Mr. O’ Meara, without bemg much 
of a scholar, discovered that, towards the accomplishment of ‘a 

fect character, (which, in his way, Mr. O’Meara 
it was to-observe the Horatian precept— . 
servetur ad imum 
~ Qualis ab inceepto processerit et sibi constet.” 
As he has not been as consmunicative as Las Cases, in giving us 
an account of his early life, we only know that some time in 
1812 
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1812 or 1813 he was.made, still in ignorance, we are willi 
to-hope, of his original: mishap in the army, a full surgeon in he 
navy ; and, at Buonaparte’s capture in 1815, he happened to be 
surgeon. of the Bellerophon, in which the prisoner was sent to 
England. We formerly observed, that it was curious Buonaparte 
could not induce one of his own medical men to follow him, and 
we attributed the. fact to the disinclination of the members of an 
educated, enlightened, and independent profession, to attach 
themselves to such a person; but we now doubt the justice of 
this opinion. There must have been many persons of that pro-, 
fession not so scrupulous ; and we suspect that Buonaparte— 
who never was accused of a want of knowledge of a certain 
class of mankind, and who had a peculiar and congenial knack at 
discovering persons. who were fit to be made his tools—soon 
saw that an English surgeon, if he could so manage as to procure 
one, might better answer all his present purposes, and promote 
his ulterior views ; a thought not improbably suggested to him 
by the just appreciation, which, on a slight acquaintance, he 
seems to have made of Mr. O’Meara.* However this may be, 
the French doctor Maingaud was dismissed at Plymouth; and 
O’Meara—who does not appear to be even an M. D.—was ap- 
pointed, (probably without much previous inquiry into his former 
history,) at Buonaparte’s own request, his body physician. 

In this situation Mr. O’ Meara continued from August, 1815 to 
April, 1818, when he was dismissed from that duty, for—as we 
gather from his book—a series of misconduct, of which, indeed, 
almost every page affords pregnant instances ; and, on his return 
to England, having demanded an inquiry on his conduct, he was 
altogether dismissed from the naval service; and it was then (for 
the first time, we hope) known that he had been already dis- 
missed from the army. His recal and last dismissal he attributes 
to the enmity of Sir Hudson Lowe, who had been appointed go- 
vernor of St. Helena during the custody of Buonaparte; and ac- 
cordingly our readers must not be surprised to find that the great 
object of his publication seems to be to cast every kind of ridicule 
and odium on that officer;: whilst we are happy to be able to 
assert, boldly and conscientiously, its effect must be, to show 
that.Sir Hudson Lowe acted throughout the most trying and 
difficult’ situations, with temper, justice, integrity, and sagacity. 
Our readers know what ‘cae answers we have already 
given to the calumnies of Santini, Montholon and Las Cases, 
against the governor; we now assure them, that Mr. O’Meara 


* It is curious, that the only three Britons (if.they Dp walig cae name) vie Buo- 
arte appears to have succeeded in cajoling, were the three naval surgeons, Warden, 
O'Meara, and Stokoe. 
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has only dressed up in a grosser, ‘and to such a taste as fils, in a 
more piquant manner, the crambe récocta of these refuted libellers. 

His work consists of two great branches, which, though twined 
together, are yet capable of being promptly distinguished : the 
first is, the charge and calumnies b t against Sir Hudson 
in O’Meara’s proper person; the second, the charges and 
¢alumnies against the governor, and the lies and libels on all 
subjects and against all men, which he puts into the mouth of 
Buonaparte. We shall examine these in their order ; for it is evi- 
dent, that O’Meara’s credit is the hinge upon which the whole 
discussion must turn, and if we do not deceive ourselves, we think 
that, after reading the following observations, no man, nay, no wo- 
man® alive will hesitate to say, that he is wholly discredited as 2 
witness ; he himself will be overwhelmed (if he be capable of the 
sensation) with shame, and those who have countenanced and en- 
couraged him will be covered with ridicule. We doubt, whether 
the annals of literary criticism, nay, whether those of legal criti- 
¢ism, exhibit so decisive an exposure as that we are now about to 
mflict on this unfortunate person. 

We must beg by apprizing our readers of the course we 
fMean to pursue in unravelling the immense and complicated 
tissue of calumny and falsehood which occupy two thick octavo 
volumes. There is not, we believe, a single page in which we 
could not detect errors of one class or the other; some pages are 
crowded with them: a detailed examination would, therefore, 
occupy at least as many volumes as the original, and, however 
complete the refutation might be, would weary and perplex the 
most patient reader. We must necessarily, therefore, apply out- 
selves to the chief and most prominent subjects of which the 
Journal is composed ;—such as * Sir Hudson Lowe’s folly and 
incapacity; his rigorous and insulting treatment of Buonaparte 
personally; his spiteful vigilance to prevent the prisoners enjoying 
the most innocent pleasures of society; his petty vexations and 
oppression in refusing them the perusal of newspapers, and his 
neglect or cruelty in dépriving them of the common necessaries of 
life; his endeavour to seduce Mr. O’Meara to become a spy on 
his patient, and his unrelenting persecution of this worthy man 
till he succeeded in having him—merely because he had_ the in- 
tegrity to resist his seductions—dismissed from the island.’ 
~ Such are the charges which it is the first object of this book to 
substantiate ;—such are the charges which we have to examine ;— 


Prt eer work,’ say our cprty- brethren, (with that delicate tact which 
inguishes ull their compliments,) ‘ is dedicated, with liar prepriety, to Lad 
Holiand, whose kindness to Napoleon in his day of need, pogo he frivolity pa 
JSickleness of her sex and station, reflect (reflects) upon her the most lasting honour.’ - 


and 
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and such are the charges which we pledge ourselves to prove, not 
only to be false, but not even to have a colour or a pretence. And 
in order that the refutation may be as satisfactory in point of evi- 
dence, as it will be complete in effect, we further pledge our 
selves not to make use of a sin ~ pe or argument that we do not 
obtain from the MouTH or O’MEARA HIMSELF. 

The last of the above charges,—namely, what relates to 
his dismissal from the island,—we shall notice first, because, 
although of the least importance in itself, it will open to the 
reader a very useful view of O’Meara’s character, and indeed of 
the whole object of his book. ' 

Our readers are well aware, that the vital importance attached 
to Buonaparte’s safe custody, and the recollection of the escape 
from Elba, induced the legislature to pass an act to make — 
any secret intercourse with Buonaparte. The orders of go- 
vernment, confirmed by this act, required that all communi- 
cations with him or his followers were to be with the sanction 
of the governor; and, in pursuance of the authority vested in 
him, several regulations were established for conducting the 
intercourse, written or personal, between the detenus, and all 
other persons. These regulations were originally established by 
Sir George Cockburn, who preceded Sir Hudson Lowe in the 
awful responsibility of the custody of one who had nothing. to 
lose and every thing to gain by an attempt to escape,—who had 
talent and audacity to invent the best plans for such an object,— 
who had partizans all over the world, able, active and despe- 
rate,—who had himself an unbounded command of money, and 
whose nearest relations, scattered over the face of Europe and 
America, had wealth and station to further all their designs,— 
and who, finally, by what we always thought a false policy, was 
a kind of prisoner at large, with a retinue of devoted partizans, 
and with full leisure and opportunity to combine and. arrange 
any plans of escape which might be in agitation. Under such 
circumstances no regulations would have been too vigilant or 
too jealous. Those adopted by Sir George Cockburn and Sir 
Hudson Lowe appear to us to have been perhaps more mode+ 
rate and indulgent, and less jealous, than a strict consideration 
of the cause would have justified :—but that is not the question 
now. These regulations, such as they were, Buonaparte took, 
from the first hour, in high dudgeon, and violently, and -on 
every occasion, great and little, thwarted and opposed. He had — 
probably three powerful motives for this opposition:—1.. that 
the regulations denied to him the imperial character, to which 
personal vanity fur the present, and political hopes for the fue 
ture, induced him to cling, as the drowning sailor does to a —_ 
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—®. that the regulations, ‘if they did not render escape impossible, 
made it at-least difficult ;—3. that by continued complaints against 
imaginary vexations and oppressions, a degree of commiseration 
and sympathy might be created in the public mind, which might 
eventually lead to his removal to a situation more convenient for 
his ulterior objects. A man of true dignity of mind in Buona- 
parte’s ‘situation would have submitted to these,regulations—even 
af they had been unjust and oppressive,—nay, the rather, because 
they. were unjust and oppressive—with a calm contempt, and 
that resignation under such reverses, which is the true mark of a 
noble soul. Instead of which, we find him kicking like a froward 
child; scolding with all the violence and grossness of Billings- 
gate; and playing off every kind of evasive trick and subterfuge, 
like the clown of a pantomime. In this petty warfare against 
the regulations, his immediate followers naturally formed his chief 
dependence: but he soon found, as we shall see,a zealous auxiliary 
iv O’ Meara.—When the surgeon began, and how far he went in 
the violation of the laws and regulations, it is impossible for any 
one but himself to say; but we shall rest the whole of this part 
of the case on one instance, which was discovered by an extraor- 
dinary accident. > 
_ O’Meara’s dismissal from St. Helena was sudden, and earlier 
than his or Buonaparte’s secret correspondents in Europe ex- 
pected. A short time after his departure a ship arrived from 
England, having on board a box of French books verbally stated 
fo be for.O’Meara, and a letter. addressed to a Mr. Fowler, the 
partner of Balcombe, Buonaparte’s purveyor. Mr. Fowler, on 
opening the cover, found that it contained nothing but an inclo- 
sure addressed to James. lorbes, esq. . As he. knew no James 
Forbes, he thought it his duty to carry the letter to the Gover- 
nor ; further inquiries ascertained that there was no person of the 
name of, James Forbes on the island; and accordingly it was 
thought proper to open this mysterious letter before the Governor 
and Council, when it was,found to begin with the words ‘ Dear 
O’Meara;’ it is dated,Lyon’s Inn, London, and is signed ‘ Wil- 
liam Holmes.’ We find, in vol. i, p. 12,a,confession of O'Meara’s, 
which implicates him in the whole affair, and ‘proves that the let- 
ter was on the business of Buonaparte ; namely, that ‘Mr. Holmes, 
of Lyon’s Inn, was. Napoleon’s AGENT in London, and_ that 
O’Meara kept up,—by means of a friend on. board one of the 
King’s ships in the roads,—a communication with this Agent of 
Buvnaparte.’ If all had been of the most innocent and indifferent 
kind, it must be admitted that the very fact of such communi- 
cations—secret communications between the confidential attend- 
ant of Buonaparte at St. Helena and his agent in London—was 
kighly 
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highly ra gainer of itself required the removal of O’Meara ; 
but what will our readers say, when they see the nature of them ? 
* Dear O'Meara, June 26, 1818. 

* IT have at length seen Mr. —— (a person lately come from St. He- 
lena,) who I am svre will exert himself much for his friends at St. He- 
Jena. His stay in London will be about a fortnight, most of which time 
he will remain at my house. The letter you gave him for me, he left 
at Ascension Island, to be forwarded ; so that, I know not your instruc- 
tions. He did think of going to the continent for the benefit of his 
wife’s health, but is fearful of improper motives being ascribed to the 
taking the journey, and particularly as the tongue of slander has already. 
been busy with his name. I told him, that, if Busty ess* had any thing 
to do with the object of bis journey, I would be happy to go in his 
place; but, he says, he has only one commission to execute at Paris, 
which is so unimportant, that he would not trouble me ; and that, in- 
deed, his name being mentioned, he thought I could not effect it. If, 
therefore, you are aware of the nature of the commission, and that it 
is necessary still to execute it, you had better get ME AUTHORIZED to 
transact the business. 

* I expect to hear from my friends at Rome and Munich; of which 
you shall have due information.’ 


Our readers know, that at Munich resided His Imperial High- 
ness Prince Eugene Napoleon, and at Rome Cardinal Fesch and 
the princesses of the imperial family, Before this letter was dis- 
patched, O’Meara’s own letter, which had been left at Ascen- 
sion, reached the hands of Buonaparte’s agent, who thereapon 
adds a postscript, from which we may judge of the nature of 
O’Meara’s instructions. 


‘I continue the duplicate, to say, that the letter from Ascension 
Island, left by —— is just come to hand. All the parcels sent in July 
last, by Mr. J. are safe; since which, two have been left by some un- 
known hand; one brought by B. and two, by B. This is the sum total 
of my receipts, except your letters of the 17th and 3ist March, and 2d 


* I intend starting for Paris next week, to see Larirte; and, perhaps, 
will see Las Cases; but I fear my journey will be useless, from the zn- 
sufficiency of the documents I hold. 

* Seek every opportunity of writing me, and sending what you can. 
S. and P. refused to pay Gourgaud’s bill for £500, but they bave sincé 
heard from Las Cases, and it is settled. 1 understand the old general _ 
does not mean to publish; but should he, Perry, of the Chronicle, has 
promised his assistance. : 

“I understand you are to draw for £1,800. Yow shall hear the issue 

my visit to Larirre ; and, if your remittances are paid, TRADE of that 

ind can be carried on to ANY EXTENT. 
(Signed) W. Hotmes.” 


* This word is double-underlined in the original, 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. LV. P The 
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' The friend on board ‘the King’s ship in the roads was; we 
suppose, the surgeon Stokoe, whom O’ Meara had pet ini- 
tiated into these practices, to supply his place when he should be 
sent away. Stokoe was also dismissed from the service, we 
suppose, on the discovery that Holmes had endeavoured to trans- 
mit secretly through him, ‘ in case O’ Meara should have left St. 
Helena,’ a communication to General Bertrand : i 
, * 3, Lyon’s-Inn, Strand, London, 
* Dear Sir, August 26, 1818. 
, ‘If my friend and client O'Meara has left, oblige me by giving the 
inclosed to Count Bertrand in private, for although it is not of much 
importance, I nevertheless do not wish the Governor to peruse it; have 
the goodness also to give my address, and desire any letters to be sent 
to my office. ‘lam, &c. 
(Letter inclosed in the above without address.) 
* London, August 25, 1818. 
* Reply to Letter addressed to Paris : ; 
*The 100,000 francs lent in 1816 are paid; likewise the 72,000 
francs, which complete the 395,000 francs mentioned in the note of 
the 15th of March. The 36,000* francs for 1817, and the like sum for 
4819, have also been paid by the person ordered. , 
 * Remaim quiet as to the funds placed; the farmers are good, and they 
wilt pay bills for the amount of the income, which must be calculated 
at the rate of four per cent. commencing from 1816, that is to say, there 
will be three years of the interest due the expiration of the present year. 
. * All other letters have been delivered.’ ie 
We shall not insult the understanding of our readers by any 
comments on these letters ; we will ouly remind them, that it has 
since appeared, by legal proceedings in France, that the house of 
Lafitte had im its possession, at this period, an immense sum 
mone belonging to Buonaparte. It will also be observed, that 
eara, whose salary appears to have been under £500 per 
annum, was to draw, in one sum, for £1,800! We believe we 
shall hear no more of the injustice of removing Mr. O’Meara 
from about Buonaparte ; and we hope that the world will appre- 
ciate the credit to be given to so candid and disinterested a 


awithess. 

We shall next proceed to observe upon a most extraordinary 
and important transaction, which, although it has made a consider- 
able noise in every part of Europe, and been connected with the 
‘most serious personal consequences to Mr. O’ Meara bimself—he 
has not chosen to mention in these volumes ; we meam his charge 


~ © If hie sum of 36,000 francs was, ao ie appears to have been, interest money, it 
would, at 4 per cent. which, we see, was the rate the ‘ farmer’ paid, prove a capital in 
the hands of one person alone of 900,000 francs, 

against 
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opine Sir Hudson Lowe, of having endeavoured to induce him, 
while medically attending Buonaparte, to POISON His PATIENT. 
Our blood runs cold while we write such a charge—but horror 
es to indignation when we recollect that it is made against 
an English soldier, an English gentleman, and that there are 
wretches who pretend to the name of Britons who seem to coun- 
tenance the accuser. Mr. O’Meara has been so discreetly silent 
on this- point, that all that we know of this charge, and its conse- 
quences, is contained in the fact of his dismissal (to which we 
alluded above) from his Majesty’s service, and the following 
letter from the Secretary of the Admiralty to Mr. O’Meara, 
announcing that dismissal. We have not been able to ascertain, 
nor do we know, how this letter got into the public papers; but 
it bears all the marks of official authority, and has never, that we 
know of, been denied or questioned ; we therefore conclude it to 
be authentic. 
COPY of the Oficial Letter which notified to Mr. O'Meara his Removal 
; Srom the situation of a Surgeon in the Navy. 
* Admiralty Office, Nov. 2, 1818. 
*.SIR,—I nave received and laid before my Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty your letter (and its inclosure) of the 28th ult., in which 
ou state several particulars of your conduct in the situation you lately 
eld at St. Helena, and request, “ that their Lordships would, as soon 
as their important duties should allow, communicate to you their judg- 
mentthereupon.” 
‘ Their Lordships have lost no time in considering your statement, 
and they command me to inform you, that (even without reference to 
the complaints made against you by Lieut.-General Sir H. Lowe) they 
find tn your own admissions ample grounds for marking your proceedings 
with their severest displeasure. 
 * But there is one passage in your said letter of such a nature as to 
supersede the necessity of animadverting upon any other part of it. 
* This passage js as follows :—“ In the third interview which Sir Hud- 
“ son Lowe had with Napoleon Buonaparte in the month of May, 1816, 
“ he proposed to the latter to send me away, and to replace me by Mr; 
“« Baxter, who had been several years surgeon in the Corsican Rangers. 
“ This proposition was rejected with indignation by Napoleon Buona- 
“ parte, upon the grounds of the indelicacy of a proposal to substitute 
“ an army surgeon for the private surgeon of his own choice. Failing 
“in this attempt, Sir Hudson Lowe adopted the resolution of mani- 
“ festing great confidence in me by loading me with civilities, inviting 
“* me constantly to dinner with him, conversing, for hours together, 
“« with me alone, both in his own house and grounds, and, at Long- 
“* wood, either in my own room, or under the trees and elsewhere, 
“ On some of these occasions he made to me observations upon the 
“ benefit which would: result to Europe from the death of Napoleon 
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“ Baonaparte, of which event he spoke in a mannet which, consi- 
* dering bis situation and mine, was peculiarly distressing to me.” 
impossible to doubt the meaning which this passage was in- 
tended to convey, and my Lords can as little doubt that the insinuation 
is a calumnious falschood ; but if it were trae, and if so horrible a sug- 
one were made to you, directly or indirectly, it was your bounden 
uty not to have lost a moment in communicating it to the Admiral on 
the spot, or to the Secretary of State, or to their Lordships. 
_ © An overture so monstrous in itself, and so deeply involving, not 
merely the personal character of the Governor, but the honour of the 
nation, and the important interest committed to his charge, should not 
have been reserved in your own breast for two years, to be produced 
at last, not (as it would appear) from a sense of public duty, but in fur- 
therance of your personal hostility against the Governor. 
_ * Esther the charge is in the last degree false and calumnious, or you can 
Aave no possible excuse for having hitherto suppressed it. 
* In either case, and without adverting to the general tenor of your 
conduct, as stated in your letter, my Lords consider you to be an im- 
f person to continue in his Majesty's service, and they have 
irected your name to be erased from the list of Naval Surgeons 


accordingly. (Signed) J W. Cc 
i . W. Croker.’ 
* Mr. O'Meara, 
* 28, Chester Place, Kennington.’ 

To this letter, or to the cause of his dismissal from the naval 
service, Mr. O’Meara has never made (that we can lear) any 
allusion. We are not much surprised at this; Mr. Croker’s let- 
ter is unanswerable ; that quality of a di/emma which is popu- 
larly explained by the metaphor of horns, was never better exem- 
plified, and Mr. O’Meara has no alternative, but to choose on 
which horn he will impale himself and his character. He either 
received, and for two years concealed, and at last discloses, only 
out of personal pique, a nefarious proposition for a medical mu 
der, or else his charge is ‘a calumnious falsehood.’ 

We now ‘proceed to another topic. ere is no proof of Sir 
Hudson’s ‘ paltry and vexatious temper,’ to which O’Meara more 
frequently reverts, than his anxiety to prevent Buonaparte’s re- 
ceiving newspapers. He does not choose to tell, a well known. 
fact, that. newspapers (quite. innocently, on the part of their 
editors) were made a channel of secret communication with Buo- 
naparte—a cipher was established, by which, what appeared only. 
an ordinary advertisement, conveyed information to ood: 
from his partizans im Europe. He does not choose to tell that 
the French at St. Helena directed their secret correspondents in 
London, to employ this mode of communication. How far it may 
have been pushed, never can be discovered; but the facts are cer- 
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tain, and would have justified a much greater degree of anxiety than 
Sir Hudson showed 1 for in truth it seems that he showed so little, 
that Buonaparte received a great variety of papers, and that Sir 
Hudson had the attention to forward him regular files, we believe, 
of both the Times and Courier. But we have pledged ourselves 
not to rest any thing on our own credit, we shall therefore astonish 
our readers by another. proof of O’Meara’s folly and duplicity, 
In every part of his book, he dwells on the difficulty which Buona- 
parte had to get newspapers, and complains that he could only 
obtain now and then a few broken numbers which he (O’ Meara) 
procured for him, and for which little attention he was severely 
chid by the Governor; at last he sums up the whole into one 
grand charge ;— 

* NO new or ee publications ever reached Longwood, 
during my residence there, except some unconnected numbers of the 
Times, Courier, Observer; &c. with a few straggling French newspapers 
of very old date. In one instance, in March, 1817, I think, the Gover- 
nor permitted mx to take the Morning Chronicle of some weeks, as a 
great favour, which was not again repeated.’—vol. ii. p. 397, 


Now, unfortunately for Mr. O’ Meara, the following letter, ad- 
dressed by him to Sir Hudson Lowe, and dated 20th June, 1817, 
has been preserved :— 

* Sir, Longwood, 20th June, 1817. 

* In reply to your inquiries to be informed of the name of such news- 
papers as General. Buonaparte may have received, I have the honour 
to inform you that the following are the only ones which (to my know- 
ledge) have ever reached him, viz. London papers, the Courier, Times, 
Star, Observer, Bell’s Weekly Messenger, and the St. James's or 
Englishman's Chronicle (a paper published twice a week); provincial 

rs, the Hampshire Telegraph, the Hampshire Courier, and the 

acclesfield paper. 

_ © Of the abovementioned papers, by far the greatest number have 
been the Times, Courier, Star, and the Hampshire Telegraph.’ Of the 
Observer, not more than three or four numbers; probably as many of 
the St. James’s Chronicle and Bell’s Messenger; of the Hampshire 
Courier, probably eight or nine. On one occasion, I recollect that 
amongst a file of Couriers given by Sir Thomas Reade there was one 
pumber of the Globe and one or two of the Traveller. 

* These, with the usuaL series of papers sent by yourself, some 
French papers and Morning Chronicle for October, Ni and part of 
December, also sent by yourself, form the whole of the newspapers he 


has received, 
(Signed) Barry E. O’Mgara.’ 

It is impossible to have a more complete contradiction, in ° 
terms arid substance, than is here exhibited: the ‘ unconnected 
numbers’ of the book are described in the letter, as ‘ files’ and 
be 3 ‘usual 
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* usual series ;’ and the ‘ Morning Chronicle of some weeks,’ 
which O’Meara ‘ was permitted, as a great favour,’ to borrow, 
‘turns out to have been a regular series for nearly three months, 
sent to Buonaparte by Sir Hudson himself. 
‘ The next proof of O’Meara’s malice against Sir Hudson, and 
of the restless asperity with which he attacks his character on all 
points and on every subject, is an episode, occupying thirty-four 
tiresome pages, (vol. ii. 300—334), and only introduced to show 
that, when he commanded in the Island of Capri, in the year 1808, 
he became the egregious dupe of an Italian spy named Suzzarelli. 
The story is altogether dull and uninteresting, and would be wholly 
unworthy of notice but for one or two little circumstances which 
connect themselves with it. Its object is to corroborate the 
interminable charges of gross and contemptible i: city brought 
against Sir Hudson. O’Meara’s praise and O'Meara 8 censure 
are of about equal value; but it is amusing to find him, in a letter, 
now before us, (dated fith Aug. 1816) addressing this ‘ poor,’ 
© stupid,’ ‘ incapable’ governor, in the following terms :—‘ It is 
unnecessary for me, Sir, to point out to an officer of your discri- 
mination, talents and observation, &c. &c.’ 
.. The affair is of such little importance, that we need not detail 
the internal evidence which throws discredit over the whole state- 
ment; we shall only notice the source whence Mr. O'Meara 
obtained it. i 
Cipriani, maitre d’hétel to ene who, by his master’s 
orders, told O’ Meara the story, had formerly been in the service 
of the noted Saliceti, and was the very person who seduced Suz- 
zarelli from his fidelity; and bis conduct in the affair was such, 
that, as Mr. O’Meara with great simplicity confesses, he had, in 
consequence, dropped his real name of Franceschi, and called 
himself Cipriani. ‘To discuss the evidence of a fellow—so infa- 
mous, even in his own opinion, as to be obliged to chunge his 
name—would be idle; but even if we were inclined to give 
credit to Cipriani, it does not follow that O’Meara’s story is true, 
because it is very observable that, although the facts did not re- 


late to Buonaparte—although no professional delicacy could have 


eve their suppression—although the duty of an lish 
officer required that such a system of deception should not have 
been concealed—O’Meara never gives any hint to the governor 
or the government, nay, never opens his mouth on the subject 
sill after the of Cipriani ! 
But suppose the whole story had been true, what would it 
amount to? That Suzzarelli was a double spy, and took mone 
and gave information on both sides. To fall m with a spy of this 
character is not, we believe, very extraordinary; the geuerality 
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of spies inall ages have, we apprehend, been subject to the same 
imputations, and even the two best judges in the reddy Sostes 
Buonaparte. and Mr. O’Meara are themselves exactly of our 
opinion, and consider it no disgrace in any man—excepting always 
Sir Hudson Lowe—to have employed a double spy. 

« “ My police,” says Buonaparte, “ had in many English spies ; 
some of quality, were many ! There 
Lady in particular, of very high rank, who furnished considerable in- 
formation, and was sometimes paid so high as 3,000/. in one month.”— 
“‘ They came over,” continued Buonaparte, “ in boats not broader than 
this bath ; it was really astonishing to see them passing your 74-gun 
ships in defiance.”—I (O’Meara) observed that they were DovBLE 
spies, ahd that they brought intelligence from France to the British 
government ;—“ that is very likely,” replied Napoleon !’—vol. i. p. 252. 

We are greatly mistaken if our readers do not consider this 
extract as highly comic, in exhibiting—first, O’Meara describ- 
ing Buonaparte as admitting the same kind of credulity and imbe- 
cility (but in an extravagant degree) for which they affect to despise 
Sir Hudson Lowe ;—secondly, poor Buonaparte so egregiously 
duped as to pay 3,000/. a month, on the supposition that he was 
bribing an English Lady of very high rank ;—thirdly, his believ- 
ing that in our government women are entrusted with the secrets 
of state, and that Lady Grey or Mrs. Perceval sat in the cabinet 
on the Buenos Ayres or Walcheren expeditions ;—fourthly, that 
these English spies, ladies of very high rank included, crossed 
‘the channel in boats no bigger than a bath;—and, lastly, that 
these boats passed between Dover and Dunkirk, iu defiance of 
the 74-gun ships, which the English Admiralty had so judiciously 
stationed to intercept this species of intercourse! ~~ 
_ Can absurdity go beyond this? We might be forgiven if we 
stopped here, and rested our judgment of the whole ‘book on this 
single specimen; which, our readers see, was not selected for 
its own especial qualities, but incidentally met with while we 
were following another topic. 

Our next observation relates to the statement of O’Meara, 
so. often, repeated, that Sir Hudson Lowe endeavoured to in- 
duce him to act as a spy on Buonaparte. This slander, we 
might perhaps content ourselves by indignantly denying, as we 
have done the proposition of the poison, but some little circum- 
stances require (for O’ Meara’s sake) further elucidation. Who 
first suggested the suspicion of Sir Hudson being likely to employ 
‘a spy?—Buonaparte. And when ?—Before Sir Hudson Lowe 
had. been a fortnight on the island! Sir Hudson Lowe landed on 
the 15th April; on the 17th he was introduced to Buonaparte. 
It does not appear that Sir Hudson had seen him more than twice 
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or thrice, nor is it stated that O’Meara had ever had any conver- 
sation with the Governor, when, on the 5th May— 

* Napoleon sent Marchand (his valet de chambre) for me at nine 
o'clock. , I was introduced by the back door into his bed room ; after a 
few questions of no importance, he asked, both in French and Italian, in 
the presence of Count Las Cases, the following questions: “ you know 
ihat it was in consequence of my application, that you were appointed 
to attend on me ; now, I want to know from you precisely, and as a man 
of honour, in what situation you conceive yourself to be ; whether as 
my surgeon as M. Maingaud was, or the surgeon of a prison-ship or 
prisoners? whether you have orders to report every trifling occurrence or 
illness, or what I say to you, to the Governor? answer me, what situa- 
tion do you conceive yourself to be in? tell me candidly.’—vol. i. p. 42. 


To this interrogatory O’Meara, who had not yet been quite 
initiated into the system of intended fraud and calumny, answered 
fairly and truly,— ; 

* As your surgeon, to attend upon you and your suite. I have re- 
cetwoed NO OTHER ORDERS than to an immediate report, in case of 
your being seriously taken ill, in order to have promptly the advice and 
assistance of other physicians.’—vol. i. p. 43. 

In spite of this decisive answer, Buonaparte goes on, with the 
most determined resolution, to fix on Sir Hudson the character 
of a spy. 

* If said he, ‘ you were appointed as surgeon to a prison, and to re- 

my conversations to the Governor, whom I take to be “ un Capo DI 
sPioy!,” (a director of spies) I would never see you more,.’—vol. i. p. 43. 


Thus then, though O’ Meara has given the most decisive nega- 
tive to such a suspicion, Buonaparte avows, without a shadow 
of reason, that he takes the Governor to be, what he calls a 
director of spies. And the Italian phrase is still more contemp- 
tuous. 

But this is not all. It appears by the further course of the 
conversation, that Buonaparte had previously insulted Sir Hudson 
to his face by similar, and even worse imputations. 

* This Governor, during the few days that | was melancholy, and had 
a mental affliction from the ‘treatment I reeeived—(this could not 
have alluded to any measures of Sir Hudson Lowe's, who had been but 
a very few days on the island)—wanted to send Ais physician to me, 
under the pretext of inquiring after my health. I desired Bertrand to 
tell him, that I had not sufficient confidence in his physician to Take 
ANY THING FROM HIS HANDS.’—vol. i. p. 44. 

But lest this insinuation should not be sufficiently strong 
against two officers, one of whom he never saw at all, the other 
-but twice, and neither of whom at this period had been teu days 
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on the island, he proceeds to make an almost direct charge of an 
intention to murder him. 

1 am convinced that this governor has been sent out by Lord ——, 
I told him a few days ago, that if he wanted to put an end to me, he 
would have a very good opportunity, by sending somebody to force his 
way into my chamber; that I would immediately make a corpse of the 
first that entered, and then I should be of course pispatcHeD, and he 
might write home to his government, that “ Buonaparte was killed in a 
brawl.” ’"—vol. i. p. 45. 

We entreat our readers to recollect that these outrages took 
place in the very first days of Sir Hudson’s government, and be- 
fore Buonaparte could have received the slightest personal provo- 
cation, and at a time when even O’ Meara admits that Buonaparte’s 
charges of espionage were wholly false ; and we, therefore, leave 
the world to judge of the truth of the same brutal charges, made 
in the same brutal way, every day and every hour, till Buonaparte’s 
death; surely the admitted calumny and falsehood of the outset 
are enough to throw disgrace and discredit upon all the subse- 
quent repetitions. 

But we shall not rest Sir Hudson’s defence on any inference, 
however just—we shall not be_ contented with contradicting 
O’Meara out of any mouth but his own. Buonaparte’s pretence 
for all this insulting language was, it seems, a proposition, that 
some English officer should, once a day, ascertain that he was 
at Longwocd,—a simple, necessary, and by no means offensive 
precaution ; and on this, and this alone, is founded the charge 
of the governor’s being a spy and an assassin. 

Had the regulation been the most offensive proceeding pos- 
sible, it was not Sir Hudson Lowe’s,—he found it already esta- 
blished by Sir George Cockburn; and it is very remarkable 
that O’ Meara states the establishment of these regulations by Sir 
George, in language of approbation, (1—15—2@) whilst the 
maintenance of them by Sir Hudson Lowe, who had not been 
ten days on the island, is made the excuse of these outrageous 
insults which O’Meara records and subsequently enforces with 
so much anxiety and zeal. We attach the more importance to the 
detection of both Buonaparte and O’ Meara upon this point, be- 
cause the regulations in question are the subject upon which the 
complaints are most violent; and the vehemence with which 
Buonaparte and his partizans objected to these precautions proves 
the policy of establishing them. If Buonaparte had no intention 
to attempt his escape, what object could he have had in concealing 
himself for weeks together from those who were responsible for 
his safe custody? and by what other mode (except actual impri- 

sonment) 
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sonment) could the persons charged with this heavy responsibility 


assure themselves of his presence? 

_. The foregonig conversation about spies between Buonaparte 
and O’Meara took place on the 5th May, 1816. But onthe 23d 
December, 1817, O’Meara, who had by this time quite thrown 
off the mask; writes a most insolent letter to Sir Hudson Lowe, 
accusing the Governor of having attempted to seduce him, 
to become a spy on his patient. This letter was sent by O’Meara 
to England, and soon appeared in the Morning Chronicle. To 
malign Sir Hudson Lowe was, no doubt, the object—but we shall 
now show, by a series of extraordinary facts connected with this 


letter, that 
rey —— even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of his poisoned chalice 
To his own lips ; 
if we had no other evidence it would be sufficient to overwhelm 
the writer. : 
The letter is dated Longwood, the 23d December, 1817, and 
its first sentence is as follows : 

'-* Sir—In consequence of some circumstances which have latterly oc- 
curred relative to the obligations expected from a person filling the si- 
tuation I have the honour to hold, I conceive it to be essentially neces- 
sary to lay the following statement before your Excellency.’ 

The :statetnent which follows, is all on the subject of the alle 
attempt‘of Sir H. Lowe to.seduce O’Meara to be a spy. Now 

O’Meara begins by admitting that these attempts were made 
latterly; and no doubt can be entertained, considering the vir- 
tuous indignation expressed against espionage, that, had they been 
made earlier, they would have been earlier exposed ; nor would 
this modern Fabricius have gone on for nearly two years holding, 
not merely friendly, but, as we shall see presently, confidential 
intercourse, with so base a person as Sir Hudson would have 
een, had he made the alleged propositions. We have a right, 
therefore, to conclude, that these ‘ attempts’ ‘ occurred’ not long 
before the 23d December, 1817. His work, which is in form of 
a journal (both volumes), contains 929 pages ; the 23d December 
falls on the 858th page ; so that it is about ¢his place, namely, to- 
wards the end of the dast volume, that we ought to find O’ Meara 
beginning his complaints against Sir Hudson’s espionage; but, on 
the contrary, from the very first page in which the Governor’s name 
is mentioned through the 858 following pages, there is hardly one 
whichis not filled with allusions, insinuations, or downright charges 
on this point ; if, therefore, the letter speak truth, the book is false, 
and, vice versa. But this is not all.—About December, 1817, Sir 

_persecutes O’Meara to become a spy; yet O’Meara 
tells 
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tells us in his book, that so long before as August, the Governor 
gave him a most unjust and despotic order not to hold any con- 
versation with Buonaparte, except on medical subjects. What 
more decisive proof could Sir Hudson adduce of his imnocence, 
than his repeated commands to O’Meara, not to communicate 
with Buonaparte upon any of those subjects which alone could 
interest a spy? 

‘ ‘The letter, after the introductory sentence which we have 
quoted, proceeds to give Sir Hudson an account of the before- 
mentioned conversation of Buonaparte and O’Meara on the 5th 
May, 1816; and, unhappily for Mr. O’Meara’s credit, the account 
given in the letter, and that given in the book, are essentially 
different—and the cause of the difference is infamous. 

* When asked by Napoleon Buonaparte to tell him candidly whether 
he ought to consider me as a surgeon d'un Galere, or as a medical man 
in whom he could repose confidence, I replied, that I was not a surgeon 
d'un Galere ; that I was a surgeon and not a spy, and one in whom I 
hoped he might place confidence—tTHaT MY PRINCIPLES WERE TO 
FORGET THE CONVERSATIONS I HAD WITH MY PATIENTS ON LEAVING 
THE ROOM, unless as far as regarded my allegiance as a British officer 
to my Sovereign and country—and that my orders only obliged me 
to one thing, viz. to give immediate notice to the Governor in case of 
any serious illness befalling him, in order that the best medical advice 
might be promptly afforded,’—Letter of 23d Dec. 1817. 

Our readers will see, that in the journal, which, written at the 
moment, ought to have been more full and detailed than the letter 
written eighteen months after, there is no trace of these remark- 
able words—That my principles were to FORGET the conversa- 
tions I had with my patients on leaving the room ! 

Why was this important omission made in the journal ?—be- 
cause every line of the journal gives the letter the lie—because 
the preface to the journal, in recommending its authenticity to 
‘the reader, states that— 

‘ Immediately on retiring from Napoleon’s presence I hurried to my 
chamber, and carefully committed to paper the topics of the conversa- 
tion, with, so far as I could, the exact words used’!—Pref. vol. i. p. xi. 


The baseness of such an act is scarcely surpassed by the 
folly of such a confession! but even this is not all. In several 
places of the book O’Meara boasts that he communicated these 
conversations to official persons in England: not content with 
this, the moment the unhappy patient has expired, the moment 
he can no longer deny or explain the abominations imputed to 
him, the faithful physician—‘ whose principle it is to forget the 
conversations he had with his patients, on leaving the room’— 
hurries to sell the hoarded scandal, and exposes to all — 

the 
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the conversations which had been confided to the private ear of 
friendship. We should be at a loss for language to express our 
sense of such conduct, but we fortunately find it already done by 
ag himself, in another passage of this extraordinary 
r:— 

__* He who, clothed with the specious garb of a physician, insinuates 
himself into the confidence of his patient, and avails himself of the fre- 
quent opportunities and facilities which bis situation necessarily presents 
of being near his person, to wring (under pretence of curing or alleviating 
his infirmities, and in that confidence which has been from time imme- 
morial reposed by the sick in persons professing the healing art) disclo- 
sures of hus patient's sentiments and opinwns fur the purpose of afterwards 
betraying them, deserves most justly to be branded with the appellation 
of “ mouton”—(a wretch more rar Reta even than a spy.)'—Letter of 
23d Dec. 1817. 

To what we had said we have one damming fact to add. This 
letter was published im the Morning Chronicle, as part of a 
* complete series’ of correspondence between the Governor and 
Mr. O'Meara, which the friends of the latter thought it neces- 
sary to his reputation to lay before the public. Will our readers 
believe—that the principal and most important letter of the whole 
series, namely, a long and able answer from Sir Thomas Read, by 
command of Sir Hudson Lowe, to the letter of the 23d December, 
was wholly suppressed ;—and suppressed, not by accident or neg- 
lect, but purposely, fraudulently ; for ix its p/uce was printed ano- 
ther letter of Sir mas Read’s, written some months after, on 
a different point, and having no kind of reference to the letter 
of the 23d December; though the substitution is so managed, 
that what is thus introduced Jooks as if it had been written in 
consequence of the letter to which it is thus insidiously appended. 

The suppressed letter is a most clear, temperate, and conclu- 
sive refutation of all O’Meara’s falsehoods and pretences, and 
might very properly find a place here ;—but we have engaged 
to make O'Meara refute himself, and to convict him by his owa 
confessions; and we are now about to produce another batch of 
his letters, which, we are confident, will surpass any expectation 
that can have been formed of the man’s baseness and folly. 

Mr. O’Meara may, ‘perhaps, affect to see some difference be- 
tween being a spy for the governor, and a spy for his official friends 
in England, or for the booksellers; but even this paltry subterfuge 
‘we shall not allow him; we shall shew that, after all his rant 
about principles and honour, he volunteered to be a spy to the 
oa himself, and consummated’ his duplicity by forcing on 

ir Hudson Lowe his reports not only of what passed amongst 
the men at Longwood, but even ‘interlarded the details relative 
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to his female patients, with sneers and sarcasms of the lowest 
kind: we could not have believed this on any verbal state- 
ment whatsoever—nothing, in short, but the having before our 
eyes—as we have—the proofs, would have induced us to state so 
incredible a fact; and we now proceed to lay them before the 
eyes of our readers. . 

Sir Hudson Lowe was accompanied to St. Helena by Captain 
Sir Thomas Read, as aide-de-camp, and Major (now Lieutenant- 
Colonel) Gorrequer, as military secretary. These two gentlemen 
partake, of course, next to Sir Hudson, the honour of O’Meara’s 
abuse; almost every time that he mentions their names it is to 
cast some ridicule or odium upon them. Yet it is to these gen- 
tlemen that he was in the habit, voluntarily, of addressing 
frequent notes, containing the intelligence which we are about to 
produce, and which, after all the surgeon's boasting of Sir Hud- 
son’s designs, and of his own high principles of honour, will 
astonish the world. 

In these notes, we see no allusion to their being answers to 
any inquiries; and several passages distinctly show that they were 
O’Meara’s own unprompted effusions. In a note to Sir Thomas 
Read, dated 6th July, 1816, affer recounting an anecdote of 
Madame Bertrand, (which we shall hereafter quote for another 
purpose,) he concludes,— 

_ € If you think Sir Hudson would like to know the above circumstances, 
you better communicate them to him.’ 

Here we find that so little desirous was Sir Hudson of hearing 
tittle-tattle, that in a matter of considerable curiosity and im- 

rtance, (as we shall see when we come to the anecdote itself,) 

’Meara speaks doubtfully about Sir Hudson’s even wishing to 
hear any reports. Again he says, in another note to Sir Thomas 
Read, dated 12th July, 1816— " 

* Madame Bertrand told me yesterday, that Las Cases had said th 
emperor was his god—the object of his veneration and adoration !. This 
she desired me not to mention. | forgot to tell it to Sir Hudson yesterday ; 
I dare say it will make him smile.’ 

Here again is a piece of idle chit-chat of no kind of import- 
ance, eee Madame Bertrand desired it not to be repeated; 
and yet O’ Meara, merely with a view to make Sir Hudson smile, 
hastens to impart it to Sir Thomas Read, with a kind of apol 
for having forgotten to betray his female patient the very hy she 
had made him her confidant. 

In a third note O’Meara states a certain fact to Sir Thomas 
Read, and authorises him, ‘ if he thinks it would be acceptable, 

to 
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seappinenviente it to Sir Hudson Lowe, but not as coming from 
.. We suppose our readers will not ask any further proof that 
O’Meara’s communications of this nature were not only not 
forced—but not even asked—from him, and that they were,. in 
the strictest sense of the word, voluntary. Nor were they what 
can be called private; for the two officers seem to have had.no 
prevate acquaintance with O’Meara, and the notes were gene, 
rally addressed to them in their official characters. They usually 
began with some matter of business, and then the little anecdotes 
vregeeanens of which we are about to produce—were, as if ca- 

ly, slided in. The honourable minds of Sir ‘Thomas Read 
and Colonel Gorrequer never conceived the double treachery. 
which O’Meara was practising, and they looked upon these 
anecdotes as the ordinary gossip of a village doctor, and paid 
little attention to them, till the A Limi conduct and calumnies 
of O’Meara recalled them ‘to recollection; and it was found that, 
by good luck, enough of this correspondence had been preserved 
to confound the writer. 

We have Sir Thomas Read’s and Colonel Gorrequer’s au- 
thority for this statement, and the notes themselves are depo- 
sited in Mr, Murray’s hands, to satisfy any one who might doubt 
the accuracy of our quotations, which, we confess, will be 

Let us look at some of the topics of these communications, 
and compare them with the corresponding passages of his work. 
The reader will see, that to the baseness of ‘ espionage’ he adds 
that of falsifying in his book the statements which he had origin; 
ally made. . 

One of the most grievous, and a tly the least excusable; 
offences charged upon Sir Hudson Lowe, is, that on the arrival 
of the Marquis De Monchenu, the French commissioner, at St. 
Helena, Sir Hudson refused Madame Bertrand permission to see, 
and inquire of the Marquis the state of her mother’s health, whom 
he had lately seen; and that he rejected, with equal cruelty, a 
similar desire from Las Cases to inquire after his wife.. 

* July Gth, 1816.—Madame Bertrand informed Captain Poppleton 
and myself, that she had written a letter to M. Monchenu, in. which 
she had requested him to call at her residence, as she had heard that 
he had seen her mother, who was in an indifferent state of health, and she 
was very desirous to inquire about her ; that Las Cases would also come 
and meet him on his arrival, as he was informed that Monchenu Aad 
seen his wife a short time before his departure from Paris.’-—vol. i. p. 70. 

The fact of this letter having been sent direct to the French 
commissioner, and without the governor's knowledge, was = 
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of itself to prevent M. de .Monchenu’s accepting the: invitation 
but this was wrested into a design of Sir Hudson to torment Ma-, 
dame Bertrand, when, in fact, he only disapproved of the invita- 
tion having been sent by an improper and secret channel, It is 
regularly conveyed, she might equally well have letters o 
another import; and the practice once established, there would 
have been no limits to the correspondence, and no check whatso- 
ever on Buonaparte’s intrigues. But was it, indeed, likely that 
Madame Bertrand’s filial piety, and poor Las Cases’s uxorious 
anxiety, were to be made the cover of a communication of Buo- 
naparte’s?—perhaps not likely, but it was so!—the story of the 
mother and wife was all a fable, and the whole was a device of 
Buonaparte’s own to open a communication with the newly ar- 
rived Frenchman; and the best part of the affair is, that it 
was O’Meara himself—the faithful, confidential, high-minded 
O’ Meara—who betrayed the plot, and put Sir Hudson Lowe on 
his guard against the fraudulent pretences of Madame Bertrand’s 
letter. On the very day that Madame Bertrand made him the 
confidence above-stated, viz. on the 6th July, he writes to Sir 
Thomas Read the following-very different account of it. , 

‘ Madame Bertrand told me this morning, that the letter she wroté 
to Monchenu was at the express desire of Buonaparte himself," repeated 
twice to her; and that in case he had come up, old Las Cases was to 
have immediately proceeded to her house in order to have, an inTER- 
view* with him. 
_ *If you think Sir Hudson would like to know the above circum- 
stances you-had better communicate them to him.’ 


_ Not a word of the mother—not a word of the wife—not the 
slightest allusion to i/l-health and anxieties; but a direct and clear 
warning to Sir Hudson Lowe to beware of the plot which Buo- 
naparte had planned, and to prevent the INTERVIEW—which 
word, in order to mark his own suspicions that an il/egal inter- 
view was intended, O’Meara had written in great letters, and 
double-underlined. 
As Madame Bertrand’s letter had been sent privately, this ad- 
vice of O’Meara’s was all that Sir Hudson ssh could have 
known of the matter, and it is not therefore surprizing that he 
should have refused his sanction to the INTERVIEW, if ever, in- 
deed, his sanction was asked, which does not appear. 
What will O’Meara and his friends and admirers say to this? 
Here is another dilemma, quite as fatal as that proposed in Mr. 
Croker’s letter; the mention of the wife, and nwther, and ill- 


* The italics and. large letters are so marked in O’Meara’s original note,’ with the 
‘olivious view of guiding the governor’s suspicions to the real facts of the case. health 
ealth, 
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health, as stated in his publication, is either a gross falsehood, 
or the omitting to mention them in his note of the same day, and 
the giving another character to the transaction, are a gross sup- 
pression and perversion of the truth. 

_ All this ha on the 6th July; yet, under the date of the 
11th July, O’Mea rarelates, in his Journal, the following con- 
versation with Sir Hudson:— 

* His excellency asked me, whether I knew what they (the French) 
wanted with the Marquis de Monchenu ?—I replied, that Madame Ber- 
trand wished to inquire after her mother’s health ; and that Las Cases 
was to have met him at her house, and that I was informed he was very 
anzious to inquire about fis wife, as he had been told that Monchenu 
had seen her shortly before his departure from Paris.’—vol. i. p. 72. 

This is evidently a falsehood; for as he had, on the 6th, ac- 

ainted. Sir Thomas Read, for Sir Hudson Lowe’s information, 

t the letter was a device of Buonaparte’s own, it was impos- 
sible that he should have told Sir Hudson himself, on the 1 ith, 
that it was prompted by Madame Bertrand’s anxiety about her 
mother. But then comes, what perhaps was a chief object of the 
whole intrigue, the abuse of Sir Hudson Lowe, for having been 
so wantonly eruel to ‘ poor Madame Bertrand.’ On the 12th, 
O'Meara describes Buonaparte as saying— 
 * This governor is a wretched creature, and worse than the island: 
Remark his conduct to that poor lady, Madame Bertrand; he has de- 
prived her of the little liberty she had, and has prevented people from 
coming to visit her.’—vol. i. p. 74. _ : 
~ Again, on the 16th, Buonaparte returns to the subjéct with a 
taste and delicacy quite characteristic of him: 

* This governor has really the heart of a hangman, for nobody but a 
hangman would unnecessarily increase the miseries of people situated 
like us, already too unhappy. His hands soil every thing that passes 
through them. See how he torments that poor lady, Madame Bertrand.” 
—vol. i. p. 78. 

What can be said of a man who publishes to the world such 
calumnies in such language, and conceals—first, that they are 
wholly unmerited; and—secondly, that if there had been any 
thing to blame, it was prompted by his own suggestions! _ 
But while all this brutal insolence against Sir Hudson, on pre- 
tence of his treatment of Madame Bertrand, is thus recorded, it 
appears, from another note of O’Meara’s to Sir Thomas Read, 

t the poor lady herself felt no resentment, had no complaint to 
make, and that she herself laid the blame of Buonaparte's violence 
Sir Hudson, on the malicious representations of Las 

* Madame 
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‘ Madame Bertrand also says, that Las Cases iv’tho pri person 
who sets Buo: Sir'Hudson ; and that 
says, the E government lave sent out two sharks to devour theas, 
ak Geotge Cockburn and the other Sir Hudson.’—Note of 8th 
1816, 
We shall conclude this important topic by observing, that 
Buonuparte’s design im having this was, probably, 
not any hépe he entertained of seducmg M.de Monchenu: but 
the Act of Pasliament for regalating intercourse at St. He- 
lena had just arrived, and the governor, in obedience thereto, 
had published proclaniation forbiddimg (except under certain 
fied regulations) any written commumication between the de- 
the other inhabitants. It was to brave this proclamation 
uonaparte, immediately on its publication, desired, and by 
repeated orders obliged, Madame Bertrand to break the law and 
dety the governor’s authority ; and, with his usual artifice, he 
thought it would sound more cruel to have it said that it was the 
letter of a poor lady which was mtercepted: ‘and—that the letter 
itself might not want the sympathy of tender hearts—the fable of 
the wife, and the mother, and the ill health, and the anziety, was 
introduced. In short, it is impossible to give a more striking 
omnes of the candour and simplicity of Buonaparte, and-of 
honour and accuracy of O’ Meara, than may be collected from 
a due consideration of the whole of this extraordinary transaction, 
which, by the fortunate preservation of O’Meara’s note to Sir 
Thomas , we have been enabled thus to develope. etd 
We need not (indeed our limits would not permit it) extra 
the thousand passages in which O’Meara’s publication repeats 
the complaints of the French upon their hard usage and. ill treat- 
ment ; nearly half his book is composed of them ; and all that 
Warden, Santini, Las Cases, and Moutholon, have written on 
this point, repeated with additional vehemence and exaggerae 
tion by O’Meara ; but as to the truth of these complaints,.and of 
the objects for which, and the spirit in which, they were made by 
Buonaparte and his followers, we have O’ Meara’s own evidence, 
in another of his precious notes to Sit Thomas Read, dated July 
* | understand from: Madame Bertrand, that they (the French) have 
it in contemplation to forward a letter of complaint against Sir Hudson 
Lowe, to England, by what (channel [ did not understand), containing 
no doubt various uNtRUTHS, and praying that he may be recalled ; 
you had better give. Sir Hadvon a hint’ it ; but let it be between you 
and me ouly ; as, though I have reason to think SOME PLOT Is HATCH- 
a6, I aim not quite sare of jt, and any premature disclosure would 
1VOL. XXVIII. NO. LY, Q Not 
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Not the thing elegant O’Meara !—And we_beg our readers 
lest any premature disclosure should dis- 
able him from detecting the progress of the plot. One is curious 
to know what this plot was, the hatching of which the close and 
trusty surgeon thus communicates ;—what the untruths were of 
which his delicacy and honour apprise Sir Thomas Read. Our 
readers must remember the famous letter written by Buonaparte 
himself, and signed. by Montholon (reviewed in our Number of 
April, 1817.) ‘This letter is the authentic text-book from which 
all the partizans of Buonaparte have drawn their facts of his 
il treatment ; this letter was, we believe, the chief cause of 
Lord Holland’s motion in the Lords, and furnished the main 
wae of his speech; this letter, in short, is the authentic and 

ial document in which are embodied all the hardships and 
grievances which O’ Meara’s publication repeats in a more collo- 
quial and diffuse manner, but with greater vehemence of. state- 
ment, and grosser violence of language—Well ! this very letter 
is the very pLot which O’Meara denounces ; and these very 
hardships and grievances are the very UNTRUTHS which he _sus- 
— to be in preparation—He subsequently tells Sir Thomas 


‘I believe I was pretty accurate in the information I gave you about 
Monthvlon's letter (these words are underlined by O’Meara’s own hand.) 
Montholon has been very busy finding out the price of every article 
used in the house, which he carefully committed to paper; he keeps.a 
register of every article in the eating and drinking way which arrives. 
- We must here interrupt our spy to observe, that his own pub- 
lication registers the grievances af ‘ the eating and drmking ay 
with as much detail as Montholon could have done, and, we be- 
lieve, with equal truth; and throughout his work, as we already 

- observed, he confirms, with all his force, Montholon’s statements, 
which on his private notes he had characterized as UNTRUTHS. 
Witness the following extract from his Journal of the 10th of 
July, 1816. 
rae great deficiency has existed for several days in the quantity of 
wine, fowls, and other necessary articles—wrote to Sir Thomas 
about it.’—vol. i. p. 71. ' 

Here, at last, is one word of truth. He did write to Sir 
Thomas Read about it,—but mark what follows. The letter to 
Sir Thomas Read has been most fortunately preserved, and in it 
is found, after the statement of: the deficiency, the following 
paragraph. 

* They (the French) are sufficiently ant fo impute all those 
things to the governor ; instead of setting them down as being owing » 

the 
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the neglect of some of Balcombe (the purveyor’s) people. Every little 
is directly to Buonaparte, with every 
that MALIGNITY FALSEHOOD can suggest to evil-disposed 
cankered minds.’ 
Need we write another syllable? Out of thy own mouth shalt 
thou be judged; and here, if the wretched man himself were alone 
concerned, we should leave him ; but truth and justice to others 
oblige us to proceed with the nauseous detail of the ‘ maligui 
and falsehood’ of this ‘ evil-disposed and cankered mind? 1 
thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.’ 
Count Montholon’s name has been so interwoven with all this 
tissue of complaint against Sir Hudson Lowe, and his authority 
is so often referred to, that it is necessary to state O"Meara’s con- 
fidential opinion of this person. a 
The first instance we shall give is very remarkable when coupled 
with O’Meara’s own imputations against Sir Hudson Lowe rela- 
tive to the poison. A complaint had been made that the cop- 
per saucepans wanted tinning ; on this O’Meara states (vol. i. 
p- 120.) that he wrote to Col. Gorrequer, ‘to request that a 
tradesman might be sent to repair them.’ His letter to Col. 
Gorrequer has been preserved, gud contains the following‘ pas- 
sage :— 
* You had better take some steps to have them repaited, as Montho- 
lon is malicious enough to assert, that it was neglected of ‘purpose to 
~~ them, and very likely. he has already done so..—Note of 13th Sépt. 
1816. 
In the publication, (vol. i. p. 363.) O’Meara imputes to Sir 
Hudson Lowe, the having, on the 31st of January, 1817, called 
Count Montholon a /iar. Now it happens that this wasO’ Meara’s 
own designation of the Count, and was used by him to Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, and not by Sir Hudsou Lowe to him. Ina note.to 
Major Gorrequer, dated the 10th of October, 1816—several 
months prior to the imputed use of the word by the governor 
—having cccasion to mention Montholon’s name, he adds,— 


‘ better known here (viz. in Buonaparte’s family) by the appella- 


tion of “ t/ buggiardo,”—THE LIAR!’ 
And again, in another letter to the same officer, 

(O'Meara) explained to Montholon—who, he wete not a 
CowaRD anda LraR,* would bea fine fellow, and, akating these two 
ttle defects, is. a perfect gentleman ;—that you were combining heaven 
and earth to lodge: him and his amiable consort in state, which he 
assented to, with several Aapocritscal grimaces and professions.of thanks.’ 
—Note of 21st June, 18106. 
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We shall leave Count Montholon to settle with Mr, O’Meara 
the complimentary part of this information; but we must notice, 
that, notwithstanding O’ Meara explained, and Montholon thauk- 
fully acknowledged that Major Gorrequer ‘ was combming heaven 
and earth to lodge him and his lady,’ we find in the Journal, under 
the date of September, 1816, the following grievous stafement of 
their habitation :— ) 
_* Count Montholon called Captain Blakeney and myself this day to 
look at the state of his apartments; the rooms, especially the countess’s 
bed-room, the children’s room, and the bath room, were in a shéching 
state; from the extreme humidity of the place ; the walls were covered 
with green fur and mould, damp and cold to the touch, notwithstanding 
é fires which were continually kept in them. I never saw a human 
habitation in a more mouldy or humid state ; in which opinion the 
orderly officer agreed.’—vol. ti. p. 210. 
It is to be observed, that this ‘ damp, cold, mouldy’ hovel had 
een the residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of the island, who, 
with his lady, left it at two days’ notice, for the reception of Buona- 
e and his suite ; and since that period no trouble, no expense 
been spared to extend and improve the accommodation : but 
although in his book it suits Mr. O’ Meara to give such a melan- 
choly description, we find in another of his private notes, that 
Montholon’s apartments were so splendid, as to be an object. of 
jealousy to the French. os 
‘ Cipriani’ (the fellow who dropped his real name of Franceschi) ‘ “ 
Buonaparte, that Montholon’s house was more like a cournt—(underli 
O’Meara himself)—than a private house ; that it contained a maga- 
sine of furniture ; and that when he could not find any thing else, so de- 
sirous was he of grabbing* something, that he went out and laid hold 
of the wood for fuel, and carried it with him into his store. Buonaparte 
sett for Montholon immediately after, and they have been since clo- 
together above three hours.’-— Note of 7th Sept. 1816. 
We are very far from being inclined to judge of Count 
Montholon from the reports of such persons as O’Meara and 
a ; but in weighing the accuracy and authenticity of 
O’Meara’s publication, it is impossible not to observe upon such 
assertions as the foregoing, that the iar, and coward, and plin- 
derer, of the private notes, is a disinterested hero in the public 
work; and, what is the most ridicalous rapprochement of all,: it 
is to this bial 11AR, as he designates Count de Montho- 
lon, that writer refers, in his preface, for his own veracity.. 
I¢ is painful to be obliged to repeat these personalities; but the 
exposure of O’Meara requires it, and truth and justice require’ 
the exposure of O'Meara. 


® We do not know exactly what this word means—we suppose sicaling. w 
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* ‘We trast that a similar will be accepted for the stite- 
ments we are about to make. It is odious to us to bring the 
names of ladies before the public in any way that may be 
unpleasant to their feelings; but justice to the authorities at 
St. Helena, and to the British nation itself, obliges us to state 
that this man, who accuses Sir Hudson Lowe of making ‘ com- 
mon-place observations on the delicacy of French ladies, (vol. 
ii. p. 338.) and who makes a still grosser charge of indelicacy on 
the part of Sir Thomas Read, (i. 219.) is, as in the former case, 
the person really guilty of what he imputes to others; and that 
he not only makes in detail the identical observations which he 
charges in general terms upon Sir Thomas Read; but betrays, in 
the most delicate points, the secrets, even the medical secrets, of 
his female patients, and defames, with the grossest imputations, 
the personal honour of at least one of them. Our respect for 
female feelings and public decency forbid us to enter into these 
revolting details; but the letters which our pen refuses to copy 
are lying before us, and shall be communicated to Counts Ber- 
trand and Montholon, if they ever condescend to take any notice 
of such unmanly calumnies. 

Here we pause to ask our readers, whether we have not re- 
deemed the pledge we gave at the beginning of this Article?—~ 
whether any man alive can now give the slightest credit to this 
work? whether its author ought not to be overwhelmed with 
shame; whether his partizans are not covered with ridicule; whe- 
ther there ever has been so complete, so ignominious an ex 
as that which we have inflicted on the luckless O’ Meara? 

And there we leave him— 
.With*regard to that part of the volume which affects Buona- 

personally, and pretends to relate his conversations and opi- 
nions, it is so disgraceful to the character of the ex-emperor, 
that the friends of Buonaparte—or, to speak more properly, 
the persons whose own reputation and characters are at all 
implicated with his—will, no doubt, complain of the injas- 
tice of giving credit to the misrepresentations of ene 
they will ask whether evidence, which is so entirely dispro 
in the case of Sir Hudson Lowe, should be credited against 
Napoleon? whether it is possible that he cduld be guilty of 
such deplorable meanness of spirit and such scurrilous vul- 
a expression as defiles every sentiment and sentence attri- 
ted to him? and, finally, whether they are not much more jikely: 
to. be the thoughts and wards of such a person as O’ Meara, than 
ef one who was of a decent family, had some education, and was 
(for the latter and most important half of bis life) conversant with 
the highest classes of polished society? jae 
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_/This.is plausible ;.but we cannot admit all the facts, and we 

must deny most of the inferences. It is true that O'Meara is 
wholly unworthy of credit; but who made him so?—lIt is true 
that he is a gross calumniator ; but in whose cause did he become 
so ?—it is true that his book is the very vocabulary of Billings- 
gate; but in whose society did he complete it? It must also be 
observed, that the matter does not altogether rest on the credit of 
O’Meara alone. Most of the facts, and many of the expressions 
reported by the surgeon, were already before the public, War- 
den, Santini and Las Cases, have anticipated a great deal of 
O’Meara’s narrative ; and although we are ready to admit, that 
Buonaparte’s seurrility and falsehood may have been somewhat 
exaggerated in passing through so impure a channel, we incline 
to-believe that, on the whole, the reports of his conversations may 
be substantially correct. 

- His manners and conversation were always vulgar, and often 
brutal ; his origin, if not mean, was low; and as it was said of 
Lord Anson, that he had been round the world, but never in it; 
so we might say that Buonaparte passed over society, but not 
through it; he did not rise through the graduated scale of life, a 
process which, even more than the arts themselves, emollit mores 
nec sinit esse feros ; he jumped at once from the base to the pin- 
nacle ; from the meanness of a needy adventurer, living in the 
cheap cabarets of Paris, to the power and glory of the comman~- 
der-in-chief of the army of Italy ; from eating off pewter one day, 
_ to being served in gold the next. He arrived at the sovereign 
authority, without having had any opportunity of polishing the 
coarse habits of his earlier life; and when, like the drunken 
tinker of the prophetic painter of mankind, he awoke amidst the 
elegancies of the palace of his master, he endeavoured to per- 
suade himself and the world, a 

: * That, on his life, he was a lord indeed, 

ils And not a tinker, not Christophero Sly,’ 

In St. Helena, the majesty, the sovereignty, the power which 
had dazzled the multitude were gone, and nothing remained but 
the second part of his character, the vulgarity, the meanness, and 
the fraud ue 
ue tombe, l'homme reste, 
ets Et le héros s’évanouit ! 

‘With prodigious talents he undoubtedly was gifted ; he was 
artful, shrewd and daring, and he had a perfect knowledge of all 
the. bad qualities of mankind; but of what we understand by 
* the feelings of a gentleman,’ he had no idea ;—he mistook glory 
foxy honour ; we find, accordingly, that amidst all the irten 
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and, we will add, sublimity of his character, there was no language 
so gross—no falsehoods so flagrant—no subterfuge so mean—no 
trick so puerile and contemptible—which he would not conde- 
scend to employ for any and for every purpose: every page of his 
personal history affords proof of this, but none with such striking 
effect as this ‘ Voice from St. Helena.’ 4s sy ey 

Our readers have seen that, in the very first days of Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s acquaintance with him, he abandoned ali decency of lan- 
guage, and gave way to the natural license of his tongue. It is 
truly astonishing, that the temper and self-command of Sir Hud- 
son Lowe should have maintamed themselves uader such trials as 
O’Meara describes. No allegation is even whispered, that Sir 
Hudson ever lost, in their conferences, the respect which he owed 
to his prisoner and to himse/f ; and when, in one or twe instances, 
he appears to have expressed himself strongly to O’ Meara, on the 
subject of some of Buonaparte’s provocations, it was in the tone 
of honest indignation, against the most wanton and wilful calum- 
a i mee and repeated, after they had been refuted and re- 
refuted, 

In a visit of ceremony, one of the first Sir Hudson paid Buo- 
naparte, and before any cause of offence had, or could have been 
given by the governor, and in a conversation about indifferent 
topics, Buonaparte, as he himself boasts to O’ Meara, insulted Sir 
Hudson in the most wanton, and—we want a word— Buona- 
partian manner. \ 

‘It appears,’ said he, ‘ that this governor was with Blucher,’ (the . 
fact is not so,) ‘ and is the writer of some official letters to your govern- 
ment descriptive of part of the operations of 1814. I pointed them out 
to him the last.time saw him, and asked him, “* Est-ce vous, Monsieur?” 
He replied “ Yes.” I told him that they were “ picines de faussetés 
et de sottises, (full of falsehood and folly.) He i 2 up his shoulders, 

red confused, and replied—J’ai cru voir (I wrote what I 
ight I saw. )”’—vol. i. p. 49. 
Yo another interview between Buonaparte and Sir H. Lowe, 
on the 18th of August, 1816, Buonaparte himself says, that after 
a great deal of violent personal abuse against Sir Hudson, the 
governor contented himself with calmly observing—‘ that Buo- 
naparte did not know him; that if he knew him he would change 
his opinion.’—vol. i. p. 93. 
_ To this mild and conciliatory remark, Buonaparte replied with 
a torrent of scurrility, to which his own language only can do 
justice. 

* Know you, Sir!’ I answered—‘ how should I know you ?—people 
make themselves known by their actions, by commanding in battles ;— 
you never commanded in battle! you have never commanded any but 

cagabond 
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vagabond Corsican deserters, Piedmontese and Neapolitan robbers, 1 
knoW the name of every English general who bas distinguished himself; 
but I’ never heard of you, except as a clerk to Blucher, or as a com- 
mandant of ‘robbers ; you have never commanded or been acoustomed to 
men of honour’ He-said that he had not sought the employment. I 
answered :—Such employments are net asked for, but were given 
government to people who had dishonoured themselves. He said, that 
he only did his duty, and thet | ought not to blame bim, as he acted 
—peneeveiane his orders. 1 replied, ‘ so does the Aangman.’1—vol. i. 
p- 94. 
- Jn this strain Buonaparte boasts that he went on for a consi- 
derable time, concludmg, at last, by calling the governor ‘ sbirro 
Siciliano, a Sicilian thieftaker, and not an Englishman.’ We do 
not believe that even Buonaparte could have been guilty of such 
infamous imsults ; but whatever was his violence, it 1s satisfactory 
to know that, with moderation, which nothing but a recollection 
of Buonaparte’s situation could either have suggested or justified, 
Sir Hudson only replied, ‘ Vous étes malhonnéte, Monsieur—Sir, 
you are rude,’ and left him abruptly. Z 
The reader will ask, how it happens that O’Meara, whose 
object is to exalt Buonaparte, should have related all these con- 
wersations, which lower the character of the ex-emperor, while 
they exalt that of Sir Hudson, and contradict so many others of 
O’Meara’s own narrations :—the reason is obvious, and most 
remarkable. Some of them he had already reported in writing, 
at others Rear Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm was nt! and 
_ therefore the disgraceful fact could not be concealed. We could 
fill our Number with similar instances of outrage against the go- 
vernor, but we presume our readers are already sufficiently con- 
vineed of the difficulties of Sir Hudson Lowe’s position, and 
the trials to which the feelings and the temper of a British officer 
were thus exposed. | 
‘ But it was not against Sir Hudson Lowe alone that Buona- 
reste directed his Billingsgate eloquence ; to all mankind, with a 
If dozen exceptions, he is equally complimentary, and as long 
as ‘Sir George Cockburn, Sir Hudson’s predecessor, had the 
command, he was equally odious, and equilly abused. O’Meara 
begins bie’ journal with Sir Hudson Lowe’s acces- 
- sion to the goverment, so that he is not obliged to detail all 
Buonaparte’s slander of Sir George Cockburn ; bay, it became 
theit object to raise him, for the purpose of degrading his suc- 
cessor; ‘but-enough escapes to show, that if all had been re- 
ported, Sir George would not have fared better than Sir Hudson. 


"** Napoleon said, “I believe the admiral (Sir George Cockburn) was 
rather treated the other day, when he came the ge- 
vernor ;” 
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vernor;” I (O’Meara) replied, that the admiral conceived. it an insult 
ofiered to him, and certainly felt greatly offended. Napoleon sea, I 
shall never see him with pleasure; but he did not announce himself as 
being desirous of seeing me.’—vol. i, p. 29. : 

That is, Sir George had not gone through the ceremony which 
Buonaparte exacted, of asking, through the Grand Marshal of 
the palace, an audience of leave from his Imperial Majesty: 
O’ Meara, however, parried this grievance by observing, that— 
- * Sir George wished to introduce officially to you the new governor, 
and thought thet, in that capacity, it was ma eceetaty to be previously 
anneunced.’—vol. i, p. 29. 

Nor was it, ever if Buonaparte had been at the Tuileries ; 
for the interview had been previously arranged ; but he replied, 
with his usual falsehood and violence :— 


* He should have sent me word, through Bertrand (the grand maf+ 
shal) that he wanted to see me; but, continued he, he wanted fo em- 
broil me with the new governor; it isa pity that a man who has talents 
(for I believe him to be a very good officer in his own service) should 
have behaved in. the manner he has done to me; it shows the greatest 
want of generosity to insult the unfortunate, and is a certain sign of an 
ignoble mind.’—vol.i. p. 30. 

O’Meara represents that he attempted a defence of the admiral, 
but that Buonaparte resumed—‘ In my misfortunes I sought an 
asylum, and I have found contempt, ill treatment, and insult.’— 
i. 30. And then he proceeded to enumerate his grievances, 
against Sir George Cockburn, which are too contemptible for 
detailed notice. 

In atiother conversation O’Meara tells him that when emperor 
he had caused Sir George Cockburn’s brother to be arrested, 
while envoy at Hambro’, and conveyed to France, where he was 
detained for some years.—vol. i. p. 127. : 

Now,’ replied Buonaparte, ‘ I can comprehend the reason why your 
ininisters selected nim. A map of ‘delicacy would not have accepted 
task of conducting me here under similar circumstances.’—vo].1.p. 128. 

Our readers will observe the unworthy insimnation that opr 
ministers selected Sir Geo. Cockburn, because they thought me 
had some private enmities to revenge upon his prisoner ; 
that Sir George had the indelicacy to accept the office under 
such circamstances.—Now mark the fact—the envoy arrested at 

umburgh was, as we recollect, Sir and 
Mr. Cockburn, as any one may find in the ok, was not 
envoy there tilt after the retreat from Moscow: and thus fall 

the ground at once the hag, against the government and 
base insinuation against Sir George Cockburn ! mir 
ex 
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‘'Next:to Sir Hudson Lowe and Sir | e Cockburn, the ob- 
cts of Buonaparte’s abhorrence are—as they ought to be—the 
Duke of Wellington and the late Marquis of Londonderry. ‘With 
that truth and consistency which belong to his character, Buo- 
naparte assures the assenting O’Meara, that Wellington is no 
general:—that he is a man of no understanding, no generosity, 
no magnanimity (ii. 231.)—that he won the battle of Waterloo 
by accident, by destiny, or by folly (i. 174.):—that he ought to 
have been destroyed—that the plan of the battle will not reflect 
any. credit.on him in the eyes of the historian—that he committed 
nothing but faults—chose a miserable position—permitted bim- 
self to be surprized ;—in short, that he had no talent, but only 
courage and obstinacy: and ‘ even something must be taken away 
from ‘that; for it is to the courage of his troops, and not to his 
own conduct as a general,’ that he is indebted for the victory 
Gi. 463, 416.) All this silly stuff is tediously and elaborately spun 
out by O’Meara; but we shall content ourselves with only two 
observations on it:—Jf the Duke of Wellington was surprized at 
Waterloo, and if‘ his plan was so foolish, and his position so ill 
chosen, what shall be said of those who suffered themselves to 
be beaten by such an incapable general; and beaten, too, in a 
‘way, and to an extent of. rout, that never was before seen in a 
civilized army? We also beg to ask of these candid commenta- 
tors, why are the duke’s previous campaigns in Spain never once 
alluded to? if accident, or destiny, or ol won Waterloo, what 
was it that conquered at Vimiera, Talavera, Oporto, Busaco, 
Torres Vedras, Salamanca, Fuentes d’Onor, Vittoria, the Pyre- 
nees, and Toulouse? . By what accident, destiny, or folly, was it 
that Wellington never was defeated? that, with a small corps on 
# remote coast, he began the liberation of the world, and pursued 
the glorious object, with cautious rapidity, through six years and 
an hundred battles, from the rocks of Roleia to the plain of St. 
Denis?—We could descant with pleasure on this glorious theme ; 
’ rd London was, we readily wi arte, as 
eat a fool in as the duke et the head of army. 
It is weally amusing to observe how differently Buonaparte treats 
ose wham he defeated or over-reached, and those who defeated 
him, either im the field or in council. ‘ The best general of the 
Austrians,” says he, (i. 203.) ‘is the Archduke Charles,’—whom 
he had beaten ;—‘ but Prince Schwartzenberg’—who had beaten 
him, ia the gigantic battle of Leipzig—‘ was not fit to com- 
mand 5,000 men.’ (i. 203.) The Duke of Wellington, as we 
have just ‘seen, has no one quality of a general; but Sir John 
Mogre, the misfortunes of whee tetreat Buonaparte loved to 
exaggerate, 
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€ ‘was,a brave soldier, an excellent officer, and a man 
of talent.’ (i: 55.) In the same spirit, he characterizes Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Fox:— 
Fox,’ he said, “knew the true interests of Excrawp. He was re- 
ceived with a sort of triumph in every city in France through which 
he passed. It must have been a most gratifying sensation to him to be 
received in such a manner by a country which had been so. long Aostile 
to his own. Pitt-would probably have been murdered.'— vol. ii. p. 121. 

All this is very hard on the memory of poor Mr. Fox, and is, 
we dare say, as false as it is ridiculous; but if the fact of Mr. 
Fox’s extreme popularity in France were true, we cannot sub- 
seribe to the ex-emperor’s inferences: we doubt whether Scipio 
was very popular at Carthage ; Regulus, we know, was murdered 
there; and we suspect that the opinions of the French pepulace 
on the true interests of England will not much disparage the fame 
of William Pitt. 

With equal justice and magnanimity, Buonaparte never calls 
Lord Londonderry, to whose ‘ pertinacity’ he attributes hi 
downfall (ii. 83.) by any other names than ‘ blockhead’ (i. 160, 
164.) ‘ dupe’ (i. 395.).‘ libeller’ (i. 421.) LIAR’ (i. 401. 420, ii. 
88.) In the excess. of his vulgar fury, he forgets that these ene 
deavours to degrade his antagonists, tend, in fact, to degrade his 
7 oa tion ; but when did he ever care for consistency or 
tru 

The proofs that he adduces of Lord Londonderry’s imbeeility 
and .wickedness are almost comic. We select the. following, 
which, from its being frequently repeated, seems to have been 
his cheval de bataille agamst the diplomatic reputation of the 
Jate secretary of state :— a 


we have shed our blood in your cause—we have expended many mil- 
lions of money, and consequently the country is orphan wit 
debt which we must pay; you have no means of repaying us; our si- 
tuation sequires that we should liquidate our debt ; we demand therefore 
that we shall be the only nation to trade with South America fo 
TWENTY YEARS—In this way we shall recompense ourselves wifi 
_ Admirable! No doubt Russia, Prussia, Austria, Sweden, 
oe Holland, Italy, and the United States, would have 
gladly concurred in giving England the exclusive monopoly.of the 
great South American continent for twenty years !—The object 
would have heen so just, the policy so clear, and the whole 


| 
| 
| 
~€ At the conclusion of the war your ministers,” he said, “ should 
have told the Spanish and Portugueze governments, * we have saved ) 
your country—we alone have supported you, and prevented your fall- 
| into the of France ;—(what ! can the Devil speak true? 
‘ 
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} 80 consistent with the laws and the interests of nations ! 

reover, the watter had the advantage of being arrangeable with 
as little difficulty as Harlequin’s marriage, after he ‘had procured 
his own consent. This wonderful treaty, though made with Spain 
and Portugal, was to dind—not them, but—their transatlantic 
colonies ; where, as now, they had not the power of making a 
custom-house officer! so that there can be no doubt that Chili, 
Pera, and Columbia would have vied with: each other m cheer- 
executing it. 
_ Nor is the proposition :less admirable on the score of commer- 
cial advantage. ‘In the ‘first place, Buonaparte has discovered 
that nations (more fortunate than individuals) may eat their cake, 
and have their cake ;—that Spain and Portugal may enrich Eng- 
land, by abandoning to her the greatest branch of their commerce, 
and yet not distress themselves. ‘This is a very comfortable con- 
sideration for Spain and Portugal, who—the events in South 
America having given England a paramount superiority in that 
trade—may now console themselves by Buonaparte’s posthumous 
assurance, that they have lost nothing. 

But the financial part of this ‘ grande pensée” outdoes all 
= rest. We should like to see the wt In the first a 
Catholic ma would engage to his Britannic majesty, 
Simon of Columbia, and Juan San Martin, 
protector of Peru, should, in obedience to the wishes of his said 
Catholic majesty, pay off the national debt of England! The 
second article would run,—That in consideration of the payments, 
to be thus made to King George, King Ferdinand would grant to 
South America, a free trade with England, in as fuil and ample 
a manner as she a/reddy enjoyed the same. ‘The third article 
would provide. that a// the profits arising out of such free trade 
should be divided among the merchant adventurers who carried 
em the same, but that the surp/us should be paid over to the 
eae, for reducing the national debt of the United King- 
“We' have given a little more attention to this puerile rhapsody 

than it may seem at first sight to have deserved; but we thou 
that we ought not to slur over what Buonaparte so solemnly and 
frequently repeats as a proof of his knowledge of the true in- 
erests of England. it is mdeed an admirable specimen of what 
he taught the French to call a F ty pensée ;’ but to which we 
plain Englishmen have given homelier name ‘of ‘ a mare’s 


All his ‘grandes penste? about England are marked with similar 
presumption, and ‘betray similar ignorance. ‘ If Iwere king of 
' England, he assares O’Meara, who no doubt pricked up his 
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long ears at the sound,—* If I were king of England, I would 
‘ beautify London by building two great quays along the whole 
‘ length of the Thames, by making twe great streets, the one from 
‘ Charing Cross to St. Paul’s, and the other from St. Paul’s to 
‘ the river.” The great man never thought that such a scheme 
would not only cost him more millions of livres than his Moscow 
expedition cost France, but that an hundred thousand saldiers, 
assembled to drive the trunk-makers and pastrycooks of the 
Strand out of their houses, would have been devoured, as. fire de 
vours stubble, by the flame of national. indignation. ul 
And this was the man whose knowledge of the English cha- 
racter, and of English interests, authorizes him to. call . Pitt, 
and Wellington, and Londonderry, blockheads and imbecilles ; 
and to talk for hours to the entranced O’ Meara, of . the summary 
processes by which he would have conquered England in four 
days—taken London—paid the national debt out of the church 
property—abolished the Lords—reformed the Commons, and 
finally placed Sir Francis Burdett at the head of a commission 
for a general reformation of the laws of England! He little 
guessed, poor man, that Sir Francis would have probably taken 
arms agaist him with as much zeal as Mr. Pitt; but that, at alk 
events, he would not have given up an open ight’s hunting 
in Leicestershire, for all the commissions with which the conqueror 
would have loaded him. 
In our former Numbers, we exposed the petty frauds by which 
Buonaparte endeavoured to obliterate his Corsican origin, aud to. 
pass for a Frenchman. As he, through Mr. O’Meara, repeats 
these frauds, we will repeat the exposure. He says he was bern 
on the 15th of Au 1769. This is false. We gave im Art. 
XI. of our XXIII Number, a copy of his baptismal register, 
which proved him to have been born on the 5th of February, 
1768 ;, arid we also showed, from unquestionable evidence, that. 
he had falsified not only the date of his birth, but his own chris- 
tian and surnames, and the names of his first wife and those.of 
all his family. His falsifications with regard to his. wife and 
family, were for the mere purposes of vanity, in order that the new: 
names; might consort better with their imperial titles than those 
they had received at the baptismal font ; but he falsified the date 
of his own birth, because Corsica was not united to France so early 
as February, 1768, so that he was not born even under French 
dominion. That union took place in the begining of 1769, and. 
therefore Buonaparte shifted his birth into that year, and he chose 
the 15th of August. for his féte, because it was'a day vacant of a 
saimt’s name, and which therefore admitted the interpolation of 
St.Napoléon, and also because. it was the day on which 
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‘had -dedieated. France to the Virgin, and was therefore 
al festival. As to his name, ‘to 

ve and pronounced Bonaparte, its true orthography was 
Htalian’ Buona-Parté : ‘he tells O"Meara, that 
' * When he first commanded the army of Italy, he had used the U, to 
please the Italians ; that after his return from Eeypt, he dropped ‘it; 
that in fact the chiefs of the family, and those who had been highest, 
had spelled their names with the U ; adding what a mighty affair had 
been made of so trivial a matter.’—vol. ii. p. 93. - 

This latter stroke must have been aimed at ourselves, who first, 
we believe, detected this trick: the observation, however, is not 
so trivial-a matter as Buonaparte would have us think ; ‘in itself, 
indeed, the matter is utterly indifferent; but as a test of Buona- 
parte’s veracity, it is of importance—it is the straw which we 
throw up, to see how the wind sets. " 

so’ far is it from being true, that he used the U to please 
the Italians, on obtaining the command of the army of Italy, that 
the very of the Moniteur contradict him. At the siege af. 
Toulon he was Buona-Parte. On the 13h Vendémiaire, Barras 
first brings him to public notice as General Buona-Parte ; soon 
after he is appointed second in command of the army of the inte- 
rior, by the name of. Buonaparte ; and we will venture to assert; 
that no document, written or printed, can be produced, of the 
word Bonaparte, until he began to form his plans for- mounting 
to the ect ta and wished to persuade his intended sub- 
jects, who would have despised a Genoese-Corsican, that he was 
a Frenchman. i 
_ In the wide circle of his enmities there is hardly any one whom 
he marks with grosser abuse than Talleyrand; he admits him to 
have been a clever man, but there is scarcely any vice of which a 
man in — or in public can be guilty, of which he does not 
accuse his former nunister; but he dwells particularly on his 
being an intriguer anda liar, We do not mean to undertake M. 
Talleyrand’s defence ; but as we happen to be in possession of a 
most curious document, which not only proves that poor Talley- 
rand was not the author of a// the intrigues he may have prac- 
tised, or of all the lies he may have told, we think it but jus« 
tice to him to lay it before the world. - We also are the more 
pleased in bemg able to do so, because Buonaparte, with his usuab 
Justice and urbanity, has characterised our amiable and excellent 
countryman Lord Whitworth as being also an intriguer. The 
paper which we are about to produce will satisfy our readers-of 


the. value of such a charge out of the-mouth of nae a But 
it is still more valuable as an historical record, and as-a proof 
at once of the shrewdness of Napoleon, and of the’ mean and 
tricky 
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tricky spirit which actuated even his most important 
ings. has been known in the higher 
since 1815, when it fell into the hands of a distinguished Eng-. 
lishman- at Paris, who has preserved it as a most curious. 
autograph; but no copy that we know of has ever been: laid 
before the public. It is a confidential answer in Buonaparte’s 
own handwriting to a communication made by Talleyrand in 
the Jast days of Lord Whitworth’s negociation at the Consular 
Court in 1803, and contains not only mstructions for the tricks. 
which Talleyrand is to endeavour to practise on the English am- 
bassador, but prescribes to Talleyrand himself the very air, the. 
look he is to assume, and the very spot of his apartment in. 
which he is to make this or that prone bo ma i 
. Of so curious a paper we shall give both the original and a 
translation. : 
of © St. Clond a 4h. 
_ ‘ Je regus votre lettre que m’a été remise & la Malmaison. Je desire. 
ane la conference ne se tourne pas en parlage. Mettez vous y, froid, 
tier et méme un peu fier! 

* Si la note contient le mot ultimatum fait lui sentir que ce mot ren- 
ferme celui de guerre, que cette maniere de negocier est d'un supérieut - 
& un inferieur, si la note me contient pas ce mot, fait gil le mette, en 
lui observant qu'il faut enfin savoir & quoi nous en tenir, qué nous 
sommes las de cet état d’anxieté, que jamais on n’obtiendra de-nows ce 
que l'on a obtenu des dernieres années des Bourbons, que nous ne 
sommes plus ce peuple qui recevoit un commissaire & ue, que 
Yultimatum remis tout deviendra rompu. ‘ 

* Effrayez le sur les suites de cette remise s'il est inebranlable, ac- 
companez le dans votre salon ; au point. de vous quitter dites Lui “‘ mais /e 
cap et V'isle de Goree sont ils evacues,” radoucissez un peu la fin de la 
conference, et invitez le & revenir avant d’ecrire a sa Cour enfin que 
vous puisiez lui dire l’impression qu’elle a fait sur moi—qu’elle pouvoit 
etre diminuée par I'assurance de l’evacuation du ‘Cap et A isle de 


Translation. 
* St. Cloud 43. 
*T received your letter at Malmaison. “I desire that the conference 
(with Lord Whitworth) may not turn into talk—put on ani air, cold; 
high, and even a little haughty, © 
* If the (British) note’ contains the word ultimatum, observe to him 
that this word includes the word war—that such a style of negociation 
is that of a ior towards an inferior. If the note does wot contain 
that word, him put it in by observing to. him .that we must know 
. * This relates to the conference of the 26th April, 1803, It will be seen, in the” 
isid before Parliament, that Lord Whitworth baffled Buonaparte's trick, by not 
livering afly note, and by confining to exphiation of bis 
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and finally what we are about—that we are tired of this state 
of anxiety—that never shall they obtain from us what they obtained 
during the last years of the Bourbons—that we are no longer the same 
people who submitted to have an (English) commissary at Dunkirk— 
that if the ultimatum be postponed all will be broken off. ie 

‘ Frighten him on the consequences of the postponement. 

* If you cannot shake him, accompany him through the outward 
pop egy just when you are about to quit him say—* but the Cape 
oy i" of Gorée, have they been evacuated ?” (which he knew 

* Soften a little towards the end of the conference, and invite him td 
see’ you again before he writes to his Court, “ in order that you may 
“ tell him the impression it has made upon me, which may be dimi- 
“ nished by the assurance of the evacuation of the Cape and Goree.”’ » 

This would not be the place to make any historical observa- 
tions on this very important document as connected with the 
rupture with Frarice in 1803,nor shall we attempt to decide how 
far diplomacy may justify such tricks as the above paper pre- 
scribes. The Chancellor Seguier said, two hundred years ago, 
Qu’il y avoit deux sortes de conscience—l'une d'etat, qu’if 
falloit accommoder a la necessité des affaires: l’autre a nos ac- 
tions particulieres.” But under any circumstances a person who 
thinks himself justified im practising such falsehood and duplicity 
has no right to charge such errors im the grossest language on two 
persons, one of whom was the instrument and the r only the 

ject of his own intended fraud. 

t would require a volume as large as O’ Meara’s to develope 
all the fulsehoods and calunmies which Buonaparte registers 
against so many individuals; but there is one so very black 
and malignant, that we must give its refutation a place. 

‘“ Madame Campan,” continued Napoleon, “had a very indifferent 
opinion of Marie Antoinette. She told me that a person, well known 
for his attachment to the queen, came to see her at Versailles, on the 
Sth or 6th October, where he remained all night. The palace was 
stormed bythe populace. Marie Antoinette fled undressed from her 
own chamber to that of the king for shelter, and . the lover descended 
from the window. On going to seek the queen in her bed-room, Mac 
dame Campan found she was absent, but discovered a pair of breeches, 
which the favourite had left behind in his haste, and which were imme- 
diately recognized.” ’—vol. i. p, 122. 
maparte’s character, than ong thang we ve ever heard concerning 
be d by the side o re-unparatieled calumny with 
which, at her trial, Hebert insulted human nature. If "Madame 
Campan had told Buonaparte this horrible tale, he must. have 

‘ known 
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known. it'to’ be false.. ‘The scene and circumstances of the 
- dreadful night between the 5th and 6th October are too noto- 
rious to leave any doubt, how, and where, and with whom the 
unhappy queen passed every moment of that horrible interval: 
every body knows that the palace had been blockaded from an 
early hour in the evening by fiends, who particularly besieged the 
apartments of the queen; the female part of the crowd showing 
the aprons in which they intended, they said, to carry off—why 
should we pollute our language with such horrors ?—<‘ les en- 
trailles de 0 dutrichienne, dont elles feratent des cocardes.’ ‘The 
windows of this apartment are about thirty feet from the ground; 
and it was this very night of horrors that Buonaparte affected to 
‘believe the queen had dedicated to an adulterous intrigue! and it 
was from this window, and into this crowd, that he supposed the 
naked lover to have escaped! No, not in all the obscene and ab- 
surd libels of the Revolution was there any thing so false and so 
absurd as this; it was reserved for Buonaparte and O’ Meara, and 
‘it is worthy of them. 
But, oh! wonderful coincidence! while we are writing these 
lines, we receive the Memoirs of Madame Campan herself—me- 
moirs, the existence of which neither Buonaparte nor O’ Meara 
knew of, and which—in a manner that, on such a subject, we 
‘may almost venture to call providential—disprove the black ca- 
lumny, and fix, in burning Sanesiounial the forehead of Buona- 
entsoeneall that name which he was so ready to give to others 
Madame Campan was first woman of the bed-chamber to. the 
queen; after escaping, almost by a miracle, through the reign of 
terror, she, for her maintenance, applied her talents to the educa- 
tion of young. ladies; her rank, her character, (and. particulesly 
on account of her fidelity to her late mistress) soon placed’ her 
at the head of the most extensive, and one of the most respect- 
able, semmaries in France : under her care were placed the young 
Beauhamais, Buonaparte’s step-children ;+—hence an acquaintance 
with Baonaparte, which he has abused, to give, currency and 
colour to the scandalous falsehood which O* Meara has published. 
Madame Campan died last year; and in ber bureau. were 
found most curious and authentic memoits of her life during her 
service about the queen, which was so intimate and assidnous, 
‘that the memoirs may well be é@lled memoirs of the queen her- 
self. Weliave suspended this review to read them; we have 
read them: with delight, and with most delight to find, not an ar- 
gumentative, but a plain direct physical proof—not merely of the 
queen's innocence; that required none ; but—of the éntire and ab- 
solute falsehood of Buonaparte. Not only was it impossible 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. LY. Rr that 
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that such a fact could have happened, but it is equally impossible 
that Madame Campan net told any thing like it to Buo- 
naparte: she adored the queen; she, on all occasions, indi tly 
refutes the various slanders (none so bad as this) with which the 
O’Mearas of that day, and perhaps a himself, who 
was a violent though obscure jacobin, reviled that mnocent and 
admirable woman. 
The queen, Madam Campan relates, sat up that night, accom 
ied by her family and usual attendants, harassed by the in- 
ate yells of the furies who had surrounded her apartment from 
an early hour the preceding evening. About two o’clock in the 


‘the attack; the apartment was assailed by the reinforced mob; the 
doors were forced; the garde du corps who attempted to defend 
them, massacred; and the ladies had barely time to hurry the 
8 apartment. ile the queen sought king, he, 
“equally alarmed for her, had poreceted to her chamber; he pur- 
sued @ private e which communicated from his bed-room 
to her’s, and of which he had the keys;—(what a scene for a dis- 
honourable intrigue!)—but, on his arrival, found only the guards, 
‘who, beaten from the exterior room, had barricaded themselves 
in this; he then hurried, back to his own apartment, and there had 
the ry consolation of finding his wife and children safe 
‘and assembled. So far we have traced the queen. Now for Ma 
dame Campan, who, it appears, never visited the queen’s room at 
all that morning ; she happened not to be in waiting; but before 
the royal family were d i 


‘mornimg fatigue subdued a little the noise and violence of | mob ; 
’ and the queen herself, wearied out by the toils and the troubles of 
the eventful day, was undressed, as usual, by her two ladies, (one 
‘was Madame Campan’s sister,) and soon fell asleep. She, with 
her usual kindness, ordered these ladies also to retire to repose ;— 
they fortunately disobeyed her; perhaps, indeed, they might have 
found some difficulty in getting = the mob was on the 
staircases, and besieged the doors. ey, therefore, with their 
own two femmes-de-chambre, sat down clustered together—with 
their backs against the door of the queen’s bed-chamber; in this 
feverish state they remained for about two hours; but at half-past 
‘four o’clock, shots and dreadful cries announced the renewal of 
. to her care, and that of her father-in-law, some valuable 
€ffects; directing her, with tears and caresses, to follow her to 
‘Paris, where she would endeavour to have the consolation of her 
service. 
-If'we wished merely to create a sensation of horror against a 
mdnster worse than the wretches who only murdered the unhappy 
queen, 
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queen, we should stop here ;—but there are one or two other cir- 
cumstances which, though of a different nature from the foregoi 
‘story, are too characteristic of Buonaparte, and make too m 
figure in O’ Meara’s book, to be wholly overlooked. ip 

As soon as the determination of government to bring down the 
expenses of Buonaparte’s table to £8,000 a year,—a sum which, 
by the way, that cruel tyrant, Sir Hudson Lowe, appears to have 
increased, on his own authority, to £12,000,—no sooner, in short, 
was rear restriction placed on the expenditure of the emperor, than 
he recourse to every kind of device to excite pity, and make 
people think he was dying of hunger. He ordered some hand- 
some plate to be broken up and sold publicly; and the produce 
was applied, as O’ Meara repeatedly informs us, to buy eggs, and 
butter, and vegetables, and other necessaries of life, which 
£12,000 a year could not procure. 

It is now well known—and proved by the admissions of his and 
O’Meara’s agent, already quoted in this Article—that while Buo- 
naparte was playing this wretched game, and hawking his broken 
plate through the street of James ‘Town, he had the command 
millions—the economized plunder of his day of power: and such 
an-oaf is O’Meara, that while he registers, with a great appear- 
ance of sympathy, each successive sale of the plate, he lets out 
several instances in which Buonaparte shows that he had money 
at will. Indeed he owned as much to O’Meara, adding, however, 
‘ that he did not know where his funds were placed.’—vol.i. p. 182. 
But this credible statement was made only a few days after Buo- 
naparte had, as we now find, sett/ed pensions for life on three ser- 
vants, Santini, Rousseau and Archambaud, who, in consequence 
of the reduction of the establishment, had been sent to Europe. 
But this is not all ;— it is stated by O’ Meara, that on the very 
when a large portion of the plate was broken up, Las Cases had 
transferred a credit of £4,000 in London, to be applied, as Buona- 
| lew says, to the relief of his necessities; and Las 

further tells us, that he had diamonds of Buonaparte’s to 
the amount of £10,000 about him. Aguin; when Buonaparte 
wanted to make a grievance + ome: the’governor, about a certain 
bust of young Napoleon, which an Italian sailor, in an India ship, 


sum was paid by a draft, (App. x.) which proves that he did know 
‘here hid fondo were Again; when Cipriani dies, Ber- 
trand writes to Cardinal Fesch, and incloses a bil/ of erchange for 
£345. 5s. 10d. being arrears of wages to be paid to his heirs, and 

> 


| 
| 
| 
if 
| 
} 
brought to St. Helena as a venture, he easily found, wit 
breaking up any plate, three hundred pounds to give for it; and, 
as if to contradict in an - manner his own assertion, this 
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children’ till he knows the detail of the circumstances in which 
they are left; and yet Buonaparte is not ashamed to say, 
°* Sir Hudson Lowe obliges me to sell my plate in order to purchase 
the wecessaries of life, which be either deniés altogether, or supplies 
4ti quantities so small as to be insufficient.’—vol. i. p, 153. 
. ‘80 blind is the malice of the hero and the historian, that Buo- 
“s own mouth furnishes an additional and direct contra- 
Aiction to this very statement! Our readers will recallect, that 
Santini’s Appeal was chiefly founded on this point, and that he 
echoed very y the foregoing statement of his master, namely, 
that he was in want of the necessaries of life, such as eggs, butter, 
and milk, and was forced to sell his plate to buy them. It hap- 
pened (not unfortunately for the honour of the country) that 
Holland was credulous enough to. believe Santini, and to 
make that speech in the House of Lords which drew forth Lord 
Bathurst's triumphant reply. This answer of Lord Bathurst, and 
the ‘ scurrilous strictures of the Quarterly Review,’ operated a 
‘miracle, that neither his lordship nor we foresaw :—provisions 
grew suddenly cheap in St. Helena—the hens began to lay— 
the cows gave additional quantities of milk and butter—the ne- 
cessaries of life became abundant, and no more of the imperial 
plate was broken up to procure them: nay, Buonaparte became 
so ashamed of his own sentiments in Santini’s mouth, that ‘he 
said to O’ Meara, : : 
‘Santini has published a brochure fidl of trash; there are some 
‘truths in it, BUT EVERY THING IS EXAGGERATED ; there was al 
enough to exist upon, but not enough for a good table.’—vol. ii. p. 
And again— 


é 


- Napoleon read | copy of Santini’s pamphlet in French, observit 
as he went through it, according as the passages seemed to deserve, i 
true, partly true, FALSE, stuFF, &c.’—vol. ii, p. 93. 
Fe, ! is way your friends and adya 
cates? As to your contradicting self we say nothing, as 
could not be aware that your = hee bad sworn to cass, 
the moment he left you, whatever you might say—would haye 
hastened to his closet to write it down; and still less could. y 
have suspected, that-he would have exposed all your little foil 
and inconsistencies to the same ‘ scurrilous Quarterly Reviewers,’ 
under whose lash your imperial temper bad already winced... . 
In the same style, we find, towards the conclusion,of O’ Meara’s 
“book, that the fable of starvatiun having failed, a new grievance 
Was in progress ;° and a chronic hepatitis, complaint, was 
‘mp tion, and the magnanimous sufferer had already ex- 
gracious intentions of being severely afflicted 


: 


118, } patient has a swelled gum, the progress 


precy tumified (Anglicé, a swelled face). Recommended fomenta- 
steaming the part affected ; recommended also the extraction 

of @ carious tooth, and renewed the advice | had given on ney sm 


Some time after he gets a ; the progress of, this. terrifying 
i wah equal anxiety :— 

* Five o'clock, p.m.—Napoleon sent for me ; tithing 
chair opposite the fire. (wonderful!) He had gone out to walk, and bad 
been seized with rigors (Anglicé, Arpprin ead ache, severe h; 
examined his tonsils, which were swelled. Cheek inflamed. é 
several rigors whilst I was present; pulse much quickened. Recom-' 
ménded* warm fomehtations to his cheek, a liniment to his throat, 

warm diluents, a gargarism, pediluvium (Anglic®, bathing his feet) and 
totababstinence. Saw him again at nine, in bed,’ &c.—(vol. i. pp. 
178—181. 190.) 
and so on in a hundred other places. ; 

Our readers wonder what we mean by quoting all this stuff, 
which would not even interest an 8 but will 
agree, we think, with us, that all bustle about colds, toeth- 
aches, and sore guns, leads to a most im at coeclusion ; for 
as soon as the chronic hepatilis—a fatal disease, as we shall. see 
by and O’ Meara throws away, at once, his medica 
dictionary, devegcrived at the only serious illness which b 
patient has had, he suddenly acquaints us that,— 

-. “As it id not) the |intention of the sutbor to tire the reader with the 
deta of a medical journal the enumeration of the symptoms will be for 

the future.discontinued, unless where absolutely necessary.’—vol. ii. 
57. 


Nodoult thie medical journal of hepatitis would tre the reader, 
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| 
tion of the swelling permitted it, also a continuance of dict, chiefly 
vegetable with fruits.’—vol. i. p. 169. 
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the details of a hepatitis which never existed might be a little 
difficult to manage. Some light will be thrown on this part of the 
subject by quoting a passage from a letter of Sir Hu Lowe 
to Count Be dated April 1818, and which O’ Meara or 
his friend published in the Morning Chronicle of the 24th of Au- 
gust of the same year. 

* Your letter states that “ eon B has been sick these 
seven months of a chronic disease eae of the linet” To a question put to 
Mr. O'Meara on the 25th of March, one month ago, he replied, after 
@ great deal of hesitation and unwillingness to name any specific disorder, 
saying, at first, a derangement of the biliary system,—that “ if called 
on to give it a name, he should call it an incipient hepatitis; and that 
even this might have been wholly avoided by taking exercise as he had 
récoinmended.” ’ 

. This doubtful testimony as to incipient hepatitis was given, as 
our readers will observe, just six months after the recorded exis- 
tence of the disease in its confirmed state! O’Meara, however, 
was soon relieved from any treatment of this chronic hepatitis ; 
but immediately on his arrival in England, the following paragraph 
appeared in a paper printed at Portsmouth where he landed. 

* Mr. O'Meara left a very dangerous state of health— 
his complaint is a confirmed di of the liver, which bis dud/ inactive 

contributes most powerfully to increase—the liver is greatly en- 
wd, and discovers a tendency to give pain, which we understand is 
a a stage of the disorder to suppuration and the destruction 


It was in July, 1818, that O’Meara left his patient ‘ in the 
stage of the disorder next to the destruction of life; yet it-is not 
till two years and a — after, in September, 1820, that we 
find Count Bertrand beginning to make expected use of the 
chronic hepatitis ; he writes a pathetic letter to Liverpool to 
acquaint his lordship, ‘ that the patient can no longer struggle 
against the mam rd of the climate ; that all the time he remains 
in tfiis abode will only be a state of painful agony ; thata RETURN 
to Evrors is the only means by which he can experience any 

t while ese were’ vouring to 
excite sympathy for a fictitious malady of the climate, a real he- 
reditary disease made its appearance, and, after about six months 

, terminated fatally on the 5th of May, 1821. The symp- 

toms of this disease had, as we learn from the testimony of his 
medical attendant, no resemblance whatever to hepatitis. 

_ 10th April, 1821. —Buo .placed his hand over the liver, and 

‘said to me le foie; upon ohiche although I liad done it before and 

given 


as the medical urnal of cholic and | had already done; but 
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q Stee my opinion that there was no disease of the lever, kaagain examined 

“the right hypochondriac region, and not finding any indication or fulness 

* whatever—(though O'Meara had found symptoms of suppuration three 

* years )—and judging from the symptoms in general, 1 told him 

* that I did not apprehend that there was any disease of the liver; that 

oy a there might be a little want of action in it, —Arnott’s Account 
the last Iliness of Napoleon Buonaparte, p.9. =~ 

On opening the body, it was found that the patient had died 
state of the stomach; and the report of five surgeons, who exa- 
mined the viscera, testifies that 
‘.with the exception of the adhesion occasioned by the disease of the 
stomach (of which he died), no unhealthy appearance presented itself in the 
LIVER.’ —4rnott’s Account, p. 26.. 
and Dr. Arnott further states, on Buonaparte’s own authority, 
that his father died of a similar complaint; and it has been re- 
ported. and never, that we know of, contradicted, that he had 

imself always been suspicious of some disease of this nature. 

If these facts be so, our readers will know what to think of 
Mr. O’Meara’s chronic hepatitis of 1817, and of the prudent 
fear that just then seized him of ‘ tiring his readers with medical 
details.’ We do not mean to say that Buonaparte may not have 
been affected in 1817 by the first approaches of the complaint of 
which he died in 182 1—that is a question which beyer can be de- 
cided; but it is certain that he had no disease of the liver, no ill- 
ness induced by the climate, and that O’ Meara’s statements upon 
this point are just as true as the rest of his book. We should not 
have approached this subject at all, if duty had not obliged us. 
The thoughts of Buonaparte, reduced to that state to which we 
must all come, subdues all feeling of personal hostility. ‘ We 

gjoice not,’ to use the beautiful sentiment of Ecclesiasticus, 
‘ over our greatest enemy being dead, but remember that we die 
all.’ inst his triumphal car, we raised our feeble efforts ; but 


we w with different feelings his hearse; and we should not, 


in an article written, as this is, with a strong spirit of hostility 
towards the actions of a living man, have alluded to the last scene 
of his career, if Mr. O’Meara had not, in his A dix, inserted 
the letters which we have quoted, and su aaa e report of the 


persons who opened the body, clearly with no other view than to 
give countenance to his own imposture of chronic titis, and 
to confirm the false idea which his whole book inculcates—that 
the climate of his inhospitable prison, and the conduct of his bar- 
barous keepers, had prematurely terminated the life of Buona- 
parte. We, on the contrary, feel,—and in this and in several 
preceding articles have, we hope, proved,—that he was as 
wae R4 wi 


| 

if 
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with as much respect as was-due to his station, and with as much 
indulgence as was consistent with his security;—that the British 
' nation, whose children he had for twenty years imprisoned and 
slaughtered, and whose general ruin he had, by force and fraud, 
invariably pursued, forgot the despot in the prisoner; and remem- 
bered, in their treatment of him, no more of his former power, 
than was necessary to guard against his resumption of it. 

‘To this we add our mature and solemn opinion that, in accor- 
dance with this national generosity, those who had the painful 
responsibility of his custody, bore with exemplary patience and: 
forbearance the accumulated provocations with which he assidu- 
ously insulted them; and never gave him or his izans any 
cause for their complaints, except their judicious vigilance to pre- 
vent his escape, and their steady refusal to acknowledge his im- 
perial dignity. 


ERRATUM. 
: Page 49, 1. 20. for Pope, read Roscommon, 
In exchanging the of the former for that of Roscommon, as more familiar, the 
name was:overlooked, Pope’s:lines are— 
‘ No pardon vile obscenity should find, 
‘Though wit and art conspire to move the mind,’ 
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Essays on the Love, the Poetry, and the Character of Petrarch. 8vo. 12s, 

Universal Stenography. By W. Harding. 12mo, 3s. 

Le Musée des Varietés Literaires. Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MUSIC. 


A Treatise on the Harmonic System, arising from the Vibrations of the Aliquot Divi- 
sions of Strings, according to the al Preaeiie of the Notes, from the Middle to 
the Remote Extremes, &c. By J m Macdonald, Esq, F.RS. Music fo. 12s. 6d. 

The Theory and Practice of Music, professionally analysed, for the Use of the In- 
structor, the Amateur, and the Student, with a brief f History of the Science, &c. 
together with a Practical Essay on the Capabilities and Application of the Humah 
btagert By J. Nathan, Author of the “ Hebrew Melodies.” Royal 4to, 
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itzner,a Tale. By Harriet Lee. New Edition. 8vo. 
everil of the Peak. By the Author of Wopedieg, a 4 vols, 12mo. 
Pocket Novelists. Vols. I.—1X. 
lantyne’s Novelist’s Library : vol. IV. ; anion ing. Gil Blas, the Devil on Two 
Sticks, ‘Vanillo Gonzales, and the Adventures of a Guinea. 8vo. 28s. 
Macrimmon, a Highland Tale. 4 vols. 12mo. 94s. 
Osmond, a Tale. 3 vols. 12mo., 21s. 
the containing original, moral, and interesting Tales. By Ww. 


Original Tales from My Landlord. By W. Gardiner. 2s. 
The Lollards, a Tale. Wear 12mo, 215, 
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and 12 Plates by G » 
s. 

Isabella. By the Author of Rhoda. 3 vols. 12mo. 24s. 

Man ; or Anecdotes National and Individual. By Ann Hedge. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Who is the Bridegroom ? or Nuptial Discoveries ; by Green. 3 vols. 16s, 6d. 

The Entail ; or the Lords of Grippy. 3 vols. temo. 21s. 

A New England Tale, re-printed from the second American Edition. 12mo. 6s 

Tales of Old Mr. Jefferson, of Gray’s Inn, collected by the Young Mr. Jefferson, of 
Lyon’s Inn. Series I. 

Highways and By-ways ; or Tales of the Road-side, gathered in the French Provinces. 

yaW Gentleman. 

Prosings, by a Veteran ; or the Lucubrations of Humphrey Ravelin, Esq. late Major 
in the * Regiment of Infantry. 8vo. 

The Days of Queen Mary ; or a Tale of the Fifteenth Century. 12mo. 

Edward Westley ; or, Good Education, and the Consequences of ot being caught 
Trade. By W. Gardiner. 

The Bridal Duamon, and Lost and Won. By Regina Maria Roche. 3 vols, 1h 1s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Palzoromaica ; or Historical and Philological Disquisitions, inquiring whether the 
Hellenistic Style i is not Latin-Greek? Whether the many New Words in the El- 
zevir Greek Testament are not formed from the Latin? And whether the Hypothesis, 

that the Greek Text of many Manuscripts of the New Testament is a Translation or 
Re-translation from the Latin, seems not to elucidate numerous Passages ; to account 
_ for the different Recensions ; and to explain many. Phenomena hitherto inexplicable 
to Biblical Critics? 8vo. 16s. 
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The Story of our First-Parents, in one continued Narrative, selected from Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. By Mrs. Siddons. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Poetical Works of the Rev. George Crabbe; for the first time uniformly and 
handsomely printed in 5 vols. 8vo. 21. 12s. 6d. Also in 8 vols. foolscap 8vo. 8s. 
Thirty-one Plates to illustrate Mr. Crabbe’s Poems ; engraved by Heath, from the 

Drawings of Westall. Proofs 4to. 41. 4s. 8vo. 3}. Foolscap 8vo. 2i. 2s. 
The Poems of the Rt. Hon. Lord Byron; a new Edition, in 4 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. Also 
in 5 vols. small 8vo. 11. 15s, 
The Royal Jubilee ; a Masque. By the Ettrick Shepherd. 8vo. with Music. 3s. 6d. 
Some Ancient Christmas Carols, with the Tenes to ehich were sung 
the West of England. Colleeted by Davies Gilbert, Esq. 
The Book of Psalms in Verse. 12mo. 5s. 
Clontarf, a Poem. “4 H. Drummond. Erin, and other Poems. By Thomas 
Bailey, Esq. 8vo. 
The Loves of the angie By Thomas Moore. 8vo. 9s. 
POLITICS anv POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
A Letter to the Proprietors and Occupiers of Land, on the Declension of. Aguientteral 
Prosperity. By Thomas Lord Erskine: 8vo. 
Sketch of a Simple, Original, and Practical Plan for Suppressing Mendicity, abolish- 
the Cond 


ing the Present System of Taxation, and Ameliorating ition of the Lower 
Classes of Society. 8vo. 
An Accurate Table of the Population of the British Empire in 1821; ifying all the 
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Two Thousand Inhabitants or Upwards, &c. Printed on Doobie Demy Paper; 5s. 
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Letters and Communications addressed to a Select Committce of the House of Com- 
mons, on the Highways of the Kingdom. By J. Patterson. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

An Essay on the History of the English Government and Constitution, from the Reign 


THEOLOGY. 


Biblia Hebraica, Editio longe accuratissima, ab Everardo Van der Hooght, V.D.M 
8vo, bds. 11, 5s. AV: 
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A Vindication of the Authenticity of the Narratives contained in the two first Chapters 
of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke ; being an of Objections 
“ys by tne Unitarian Editors of the Improved Version of the New Testament: By 
yman. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
B8vo. 10s. 
— Sacramental Meditations, abridged, selected, and arranged, for the Use of 
‘oung Persons. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
A Defence af the Deity and Atonement of Jesu Crist Repy to Ram Mobun Roy 
of Calcutta. By Dr. Marshman of S 
Gleanings and Recollections on Moral and Rehgloss Subjects. By a Parent. 18mo, 1s. 
Vol. 1V. of Sketches of Sermons ; furnished by their respective authors. 12mo. 4s. - 
A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Derby. By J. Butler, D.D. 
Bvo. 1s. 6d. 


Genaine oe By the Rev. A. Bonar. 18mo. 1s.. 
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Treatises on the Life, Walk, a ee By the Rev. W. A.M. 


The Redeemer’s Tears wept over wlth Teo Dotiontion, 
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of Modern Wiltshire, Hundred of Mere. By Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
wlth Folio, on large paper, 
at bs Small paper, 31. 13s. 6d. 
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An Historical and Descriptive Sketch of Wardour Castle and Demesne, in the County 
of Wilts, the Seat of Lord Arundel. By John Butter. Ss. 

Authentic Records of the Guild the county of Lancaster, in 
1822. By J. Wilcockson. Pilates. 5s. 

A New to Wisi, the Seat of Wm. Beckford, Esq, 3s. 

A Guide to the Lakes in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire. By John Ro- 
binson, D.D. 8vo. 15s. 
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By the Rev. J. J. Blunt. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
By an American in the Service 


of the Vi 
A Joumey to foo ofthe Ones of Upper By Sir Archibald Edmonstone. 


jae ede eg Observations on the Climate and Agriculture of the 
ames Flint, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Jourmel of a Tour from A to Karass, containing Remarks on the General Ap- 
Manners of the Inhabitants, &c. ; 
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Astrachan. 12mo. 4s. 
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